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THE 
LORE  OF  THE  WANDERER 

,  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  THE  OPEN-AIR 


WALKING  TOURS 

R.  L.  STEVENSON 

IT  must  not  be  imagined  that  a  walking  tour,  as  some 
would  have  us  fancy,  is  merely  a  better  or  worse  way 
of  seeing  the  country.  There  are  many  ways  of 
seeing  landscape  quite  as  good ;  and  none  more  vivid, 
in  spite  of  canting  dilettanti,  than  from  a  railway 
train.  But  landscape  on  a  walking  tour  is  quite 
accessory.  He  who  is  indeed  of  the  brotherhood  does 
not  voyage  in  quest  of  the  picturesque,  but  of  certain 
jolly  humours — of  the  hope  and  spirit  with  which  the 
march  begins  at  morning,  and  the  peace  and  spiritual 
repletion  of  the  evening's  rest.  He  cannot  tell 
whether  he  puts  his  knapsack  on,  or  takes  it  off,  with 
more  delight.  The  excitement  of  the  departure  puts 
him  in  key  for  that  of  the  arrival.  Whatever  he  does 
is  not  only  a  reward  in  itself,  but  will  be  further  re 
warded  in  the  sequel;  and  so  pleasure  leads  on  to 
pleasure  in  an  endless  chain.  It  is  this  that  so  few 
can  understand;  they  will  either  be  always  lounging 
or  always  at  five  miles  an  hour;  they  do  not  play  off 
the  one  against  the  other,  prepare  all  day  for  the 
evening,  and  all  evening  for  the  next  day.  And, 
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above  all,  it  is  here  that  your  overwalker  fails  of  com 
prehension.  His  heart  rises  against  those  who  drink 
their  cura£oa  in  liqueur  glasses,  when  he  himself  can 
swill  it  in  a  brown  John.  He  will  not  believe  that 
the  flavour  is  more  delicate  in  the  smaller  dose.  He 
will  not  believe  that  to  walk  this  unconscionable 
distance  is  merely  to  stupefy  and  brutalise  himself, 
and  come  to  his  inn,  at  night,  with  a  sort  of  frost  on 
his  five  wits,  and  a  starless  night  of  darkness  in  his 
spirit.  Not  for  him  the  mild  luminous  evening  of  the 
temperate  walker!  He  has  nothing  left  of  man  but 
a  physical  need  for  bedtime  and  a  double  nightcap; 
and  even  his  pipe,  if  he  be  a  smoker,  will  be  savour 
less  and  disenchanted.  It  is  the  fate  of  such  an  one 
to  take  twice  as  much  trouble  as  is  needed  to  obtain 
happiness,  and  miss  the  happiness  in  the  end;  he  is 
the  man  of  the  proverb,  in  short,  who  goes  further 
and  fares  worse. 

Now,  to  be  properly  enjoyed,  a  walking  tour  should 
be  gone  upon  alone.  If  you  go  in  a  company,  or 
even  in  pairs,  it  is  no  longer  a  walking  tour  in  any 
thing  but  name ;  it  is  something  else  and  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  picnic.  A  walking  tour  should  be  gone 
upon  alone,  because  freedom  is  of  the  essence ;  because 
you  should  be  able  to  stop  and  go  on,  and  follow  this 
way  or  that,  as  the  freak  takes  you ;  and  because  you 
must  have  your  own  pace,  and  neither  trot  alongside 
a  champion  walker,  nor  mince  in  time  with  a  girl. 
And  then  you  must  be  open  to  all  impressions  and 
let  your  thoughts  take  colour  from  what  you  see. 
You  should  be  as  a  pipe  for  any  wind  to  play  upon. 
"  I  cannot  see  the  wit,"  says  Hazlitt,  "  of  walking 
and  talking  at  the  same  time.  When  I  am  in  the 
country  I  wish  to  vegetate  like  the  country," — which 
is  the  gist  of  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  matter. 
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There  should  be  no  cackle  of  voices  at  your  elbow,  to 
jar  on  the  meditative  silence  of  the  morning.  And 
so  long  as  a  man  is  reasoning  he  cannot  surrender 
himself  to  that  fine  intoxication  that  comes  of  much 
motion  in  the  open  air,  that  begins  in  a  sort  of  dazzle 
and  sluggishness  of  the  brain,  and  ends  in  a  peace 
that  passes  comprehension. 

During  the  first  day  or  so  of  any  tour  there  are 
moments  of  bitterness,  when  the  traveller  feels  more 
than  coldly  towards  his  knapsack,  when  he  is  half  in 
a  mind  to  throw  it  bodily  over  the  hedge  and,  like 
Christian  on  a  similar  occasion,  "  give  three  leaps  and 
go  on  singing."  And  yet  it  soon  acquires  a  property 
of  easiness.  It  becomes  magnetic;  the  spirit  of  the 
journey  enters  into  it.  And  no  sooner  have  you 
passed  the  straps  over  your  shoulder  than  the  lees  of 
sleep  are  cleared  from  you,  you  pull  yourself  together 
with  a  shake,  and  fall  at  once  into  your  stride.  And 
surely,  of  all  possible  moods,  this,  in  which  a  man 
takes  the  road,  is  the  best.  Of  course,  if  he  will  keep 
thinking  of  his  anxieties,  if  he  will  open  the  merchant 
Abudah's  chest  and  walk  arm-in-arm  with  the  hag — 
why,  wherever  he  is,  and  whether  he  walk  fast  or  slow, 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  not  be  happy.  And  so 
much  the  more  shame  to  himself!  There  are  perhaps 
thirty  men  setting  forth  at  that  same  hour,  and  I 
would  lay  a  large  wager  there  is  not  another  dull  face 
among  the  thirty.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  follow, 
in  a  coat  of  darkness,  one  after  another  of  these  way 
farers,  some  summer  morning,  for  the  first  few  miles 
upon  the  road.  This  one,  who  walks  fast,  with  a 
keen  look  in  his  eyes,  is  all  concentrated  in  his  own 
mind ;  he  is  up  at  his  loom,  weaving  and  weaving,  to 
set  the  landscape  to  words.  This  one  peers  about, 
as  he  goes,  among  the  grasses ;  he  waits  by  the  canal 
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to  watch  the  dragon-flies ;  he  leans  on  the  gate  of  the 
pasture,  and  cannot  look  enough  upon  the  com 
placent  kine.  And  here  comes  another,  talking, 
laughing,  and  gesticulating  to  himself.  His  face 
changes  from  time  to  time,  as  indignation  flashes 
from  his  eyes  or  anger  clouds  his  forehead.  He  is 
composing  articles,  delivering  orations,  and  conduct 
ing  the  most  impassioned  interviews,  by  the  way.  A 
little  farther  on,  and  it  is  as  like  as  not  he  will  begin 
to  sing.  And  well  for  him,  supposing  him  to  be  no 
great  master  in  that  art,  if  he  stumble  across  no 
stolid  peasant  at  a  corner;  for  on  such  an  occasion,  I 
scarcely  know  which  is  the  more  troubled,  or  whether 
it  is  worse  to  suffer  the  confusion  of  your  troubadour, 
or  the  unfeigned  alarm  of  your  clown.  A  sedentary 
population,  accustomed,  besides,  to  the  strange 
mechanical  bearing  of  the  common  tramp,  can  in  no 
wise  explain  to  itself  the  gaiety  of  these  passers-by. 
I  knew  one  man  who  was  arrested  as  a  runaway 
lunatic,  because  although  a  full-grown  person  with  a 
red  beard,  he  skipped  as  he  went  like  a  child.  And 
you  would  be  astonished  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  the 
grave  and  learned  heads  who  have  confessed  to  me 
that,  when  on  walking  tours,  they  sang — and  sang 
very  ill — and  had  a  pair  of  red  ears  when,  as  de 
scribed  above,  the  inauspicious  peasant  plumped  into 
their  arms  from  round  a  corner.  And  here,  lest  you 
should  think  I  am  exaggerating,  is  Hazlitt's  own  con 
fession,  from  his  essay  On  Going  a  Journey,  which  is 
so  good  that  there  should  be  a  tax  levied  on  all  who 
have  not  read  it: — 

"  Give  me  the  clear  blue  sky  over  my  head,"  says 
he,  "  and  the  green  turf  beneath  my  feet,  a  winding 
road  before  me,  and  a  three  hours'  march  to  dinner — 
and  then  to  thinking!  It  is  hard  if  I  cannot  start 
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some  game  on  these  lone  heaths.  I  laugh,  I  run,  I 
leap,  I  sing  for  joy." 

Bravo!  After  that  adventure  of  my  friend  with 
the  policeman,  you  would  not  have  cared,  would  you, 
to  publish  that  in  the  first  person  ?  But  we  have  no 
bravery  nowadays,  and,  even  in  books,  must  all  pre 
tend  to  be  as  dull  and  foolish  as  our  neighbours.  It 
was  not  so  with  Hazlitt.  And  notice  how  learned 
he  is  (as,  indeed,  throughout  the  essay)  in  the  theory 
of  walking  tours.  He  is  none  of  your  athletic  men 
in  purple  stockings,  who  walk  their  fifty  miles  a  day: 
three  hours'  march  is  his  ideal.  And  then  he  must 
have  a.  winding  road,  the  epicure ! 

Yet  there  is  one  thing  I  object  to  in  these  words  of 
his,  one  thing  in  the  great  master's  practice  that  seems 
to  me  not  wholly  wise.  I  do  not  approve  of  that  leap 
ing  and  running.  Both  of  these  hurry  the  respiration ; 
they  both  shake  up  the  brain  out  of  its  glorious  open- 
air  confusion ;  and  they  both  break  the  pace.  Uneven 
walking  is  not  so  agreeable  to  the  body,  and  it  dis 
tracts  and  irritates  the  mind.  Whereas,  when  once 
you  have  fallen  into  an  equable  stride,  it  requires  no 
conscious  thought  from  you  to  keep  it  up,  and  yet  it 
prevents  you  from  thinking  earnestly  of  anything 
else.  Like  knitting,  like  the  work  of  a  copying  clerk, 
it  gradually  neutralises  and  sets  to  sleep  the  serious 
activity  of  the  mind.  We  can  think  of  this  or  that, 
lightly  and  laughingly,  as  a  child  thinks,  or  as  we 
think  in  a  morning  doze ;  we  can  make  puns  or  puzzle 
out  acrostics,  and  trifle  in  a  thousand  ways  with  words 
and  rhymes ;  but  when  it  comes  to  honest  work,  when 
we  come  to  gather  ourselves  together  for  an  effort, 
we  may  sound  the  trumpet  as  loud  and  long  as  we 
please ;  the  great  barons  of  the  mind  will  not  rally  to 
the  standard,  but  sit,  each  one,  at  home,  warming  his 
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hands  over  his  own  fire  and  brooding  on  his  own 
private  thought! 

In  the  course  of  a  day's  walk,  you  see,  there  is  much 
variance  in  the  mood.  From  the  exhilaration  of  the 
start,  to  the  happy  phlegm  of  the  arrival,  the  change 
is  certainly  great.  As  the  day  goes  on,  the  traveller 
moves  from  the  one  extreme  towards  the  other.  He 
becomes  more  and  more  incorporated  with  the  material 
landscape,  and  the  open-air  drunkenness  grows  upon 
him  with  great  strides,  until  he  posts  along  the  road, 
and  sees  everything  about  him,  as  in  a  cheerful  dream. 
The  first  is  certainly  brighter,  but  the  second  stage  is 
the  more  peaceful.  A  man  does  not  make  so  many 
articles  towards  the  end,  nor  does  he  laugh  aloud; 
but  the  purely  animal  pleasures,  the  sense  of  physical 
wellbeing,  the  delight  of  every  inhalation,  of  every 
time  the  muscles  tighten  down  the  thigh,  console  him 
for  the  absence  of  the  others,  and  bring  him  to  his 
destination  still  content. 

Nor  must  I  forget  to  say  a  word  on  bivouacs.  You 
come  to  a  milestone  on  a  hill,  or  some  place  where  deep 
ways  meet  under  trees ;  and  off  goes  the  knapsack,  and 
down  you  sit  to  smoke  a  pipe  in  the  shade.  You  sink 
into  yourself,  and  the  birds  come  round  and  look  at 
you;  and  your  smoke  dissipates  upon  the  afternoon 
under  the  blue  dome  of  heaven ;  and  the  sun  lies  warm 
upon  your  feet,  and  the  cool  air  visits  your  neck  and 
turns  aside  your  open  shirt.  If  you  are  not  happy, 
you  must  have  an  evil  conscience.  You  may  dally 
as  long  as  you  like  by  the  roadside.  It  is  almost  as 
if  the  millennium  were  arrived,  when  we  shall  throw 
our  clocks  and  watches  over  the  housetop,  and  remem 
ber  time  and  seasons  no  more.  Nor  to  keep  hours  for 
a  lifetime  is,  I  was  going  to  say,  to  live  for  ever.  You 
have  no  idea,  unless  you  have  tried  it,  how  endlessly 
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long  is  a  summer's  day,  that  you  measure  out  only  by 
hunger,  and  bring  to  an  end  only  when  you  are 
drowsy.  I  know  a  village  where  there  are  hardly 
any  clocks,  where  no  one  knows  more  of  the  days  of 
the  week  than  by  a  sort  of  instinct  for  the  fete  on 
Sundays,  and  where  only  one  person  can  tell  you  the 
day  of  the  month,  and  she  is  generally  wrong ;  and  if 
people  were  aware  how  slow  Time  journeyed  in  that 
village,  and  what  armfuls  of  spare  hours  he  gives,  over 
and  above  the  bargain,  to  its  wise  inhabitants,  I  be 
lieve  there  would  be  a  stampede  out  of  London,  Liver 
pool,  Paris,  and  a  variety  of  large  towns,  where  the 
clocks  lose  their  heads,  and  shake  the  hours  out  each 
one  faster  than  the  other,  as  though  they  were  all  in 
a  wager.  And  all  these  foolish  pilgrims  would  each 
bring  his  own  misery  along  with  him,  in  a  watch- 
pocket  !  It  is  to  be  noticed,  there  were  no  clocks  and 
watches  in  the  much-vaunted  days  before  the  flood. 
It  follows,  of  course,  there  were  no  appointments, 
and  punctuality  was  not  yet  thought  upon.  "  Though 
ye  take  from  a  covetous  man  all  his  treasure,"  says 
Milton,  "  he  has  yet  one  jewel  left ;  ye  cannot  deprive 
him  of  his  covetousness."  And  so  I  would  say  of  a 
modern  man  of  business,  you  may  do  what  you  will 
for  him,  put  him  in  Eden,  give  him  the  elixir  of  life — 
he  has  still  a  flaw  at  heart,  he  still  has  his  business 
habits.  Now,  there  is  no  time  when  business  habits 
are  more  mitigated  than  on  a  walking  tour.  And  so 
during  these  halts,  as  I  say,  you  will  feel  almost  free. 

But  it  is  at  night,  and  after  dinner,  that  the  best 
hour  comes.  There  are  no  such  pipes  to  be  smoked 
as  those  that  follow  a  good  day's  march;  the  flavour 
of  the  tobacco  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered,  it  is  so 
dry  and  aromatic,  so  full  and  so  fine.  If  you  wind  up 
the  evening  with  grog,  you  will  own  there  was  never 
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such  grog;  at  every  sip  a  jocund  tranquillity  spreads 
about  your  limbs  and  sits  easily  in  your  heart.  If  you 
read  a  book — and  you  will  never  do  so  save  by  fits  and 
starts — you  find  the  language  strangely  racy  and 
harmonious;  words  take  a  new  meaning;  single 
sentences  possess  the  ear  for  half-an-hour  together; 
and  the  writer  endears  himself  to  you,  at  every  page, 
by  the  nicest  coincidence  of  sentiment.  It  seems  as 
if  it  were  a  book  you  had  written  yourself  in  a  dream. 
To  all  we  have  read  on  such  occasions  we  look  back 
with  special  favour.  "  It  was  on  the  loth  of  April, 
1798,"  says  Hazlitt,  with  amorous  precision,  "  that  I 
sat  down  to  a  volume  of  the  new  Heloise,  at  the  Inn  at 
Llangollen,  over  a  bottle  of  sherry  and  a  cold  chicken." 
I  should  wish  to  quote  more,  for  though  we  are  mighty 
fine  fellows  nowadays,  we  cannot  write  like  Hazlitt. 
And,  talking  of  that,  a  volume  of  Hazlitt's  essays 
would  be  a  capital  pocket-book  on  such  a  journey; 
so  would  a  volume  of  Heine's  songs;  and  for  Tristram 
Shandy  I  can  pledge  a  fair  experience. 

If  the  evening  be  fine  and  warm,  there  is  nothing 
better  in  life  than  to  lounge  before  the  inn  door  in  the 
sunset,  or  lean  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  to  watch 
the  weeds  and  the  quick  fishes.  It  is  then,  if  ever, 
that  you  taste  Joviality  to  the  full  significance  of  that 
audacious  word.  Your  muscles  are  so  agreeably 
slack,  you  feel  so  clean  and  so  strong  and  so  idle,  that 
whether  you  move  or  sit  still,  whatever  you  do  is  done 
with  pride  and  a  kingly  sort  of  pleasure.  You  fall  in 
talk  with  any  one,  wise  or  foolish,  drunk  or  sober. 
And  it  seems  as  if  a  hot  walk  purged  you,  more  than 
of  anything  else,  of  all  narrowness  and  pride,  and  left 
curiosity  to  play  its  part  freely,  as  in  a  child  or  a  man 
of  science.  You  lay  aside  all  your  own  hobbies,  to 
watch  provincial  humours  develop  themselves  before 
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you,  now  as  a  laughable  farce,  and  now  grave  and 
beautiful  like  an  old  tale. 

Or  perhaps  you  are  left  to  your  own  company  for 
the  night,  and  surly  weather  imprisons  you  by  the 
fire.  You  may  remember  how  Burns,  numbering  past 
pleasures,  dwells  upon  the  hours  when  he  has  been 
"  happy  thinking."  It  is  a  phrase  that  may  well 
perplex  a  poor  modern,  girt  about  on  every  side  by 
clocks  and  chimes,  and  haunted,  even  at  night,  by 
flaming  dial-plates.  For  we  are  all  so  busy,  and  have 
so  many  far-off  projects  to  realise,  and  castles  in  the 
fire  to  turn  into  solid  habitable  mansions  on  a  gravel 
soil,  that  we  can  find  no  time  for  pleasure  trips  into 
the  Land  of  Thought  and  among  the  Hills  of  Vanity. 
Changed  times,  indeed,  when  we  must  sit  all  night, 
beside  the  fire,  with  folded  hands;  and  a  changed 
world  for  most  of  us,  when  we  find  we  can  pass  the 
hours  without  discontent,  and  be  happy  thinking. 
We  are  in  such  haste  to  be  doing,  to  be  writing,  to  be 
gathering  gear,  to  make  our  voice  audible  a  moment 
in  the  derisive  silence  of  eternity,  that  we  forget  that 
one  thing,  of  which  these  are  but  the  parts — namely, 
to  live.  We  fall  in  love,  we  drink  hard,  we  run  to 
and  fro  upon  the  earth  like  frightened  sheep.  And 
now  you  are  to  ask  yourself  if,  when  all  is  done,  you 
would  not  have  been  better  to  sit  by  the  fire  at  home 
and  be  happy  thinking.  To  sit  still  and  contemplate, 
— to  remember  the  faces  of  women  without  desire,  to 
be  pleased  by  the  great  deeds  of  men  without  envy, 
to  be  everything  and  everywhere  in  sympathy,  and 
yet  content  to  remain  where  and  wnat  you  are — is  not 
this  to  know  both  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  to  dwell 
with  happiness?  After  all,  it  is  not  they  who  carry 
flags,  but  they  who  look  upon  it  from  a  private 
chamber,  who  have  the  fun  of  the  procession.  And 
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once  you  are  at  that,  you  are  in  the  very  humour  of 
all  social  heresy.  It  is  no  time  for  shuffling,  or  for 
big,  empty  words.  If  you  ask  yourself  what  you  mean 
by  fame,  riches,  or  learning,  the  answer  is  far  to  seek; 
and  you  go  back  into  that  kingdom  of  light  imagina 
tions,  which  seem  so  vain  in  the  eyes  of  Philistines 
perspiring  after  wealth,  and  so  momentous  to  those 
who  are  stricken  with  the  disproportions  of  the  world, 
and,  in  the  face  of  the  gigantic  stars,  cannot  stop  to 
split  differences  between  two  degrees  of  the  infini- 
tesimally  small,  such  as  a  tobacco-pipe  or  the  Roman 
Empire,  a  million  of  money  or  a  fiddlestick's  end. 

You  lean  from  the  window,  your  last  pipe  reeking 
whitely  into  the  darkness,  your  body  full  of  delicious 
pains,  your  mind  enthroned  in  the  seventh  circle  of 
content;  when  suddenly  the  mood  changes,  the 
weather-cock  goes  about,  and  you  ask  yourself  one 
question  more:  whether,  for  the  interval,  you  have 
been  the  wisest  philosopher  or  the  most  egregious  of 
donkeys?  Human  experience  is  not  yet  able  to 
reply ;  but  at  least  you  have  had  a  fine  moment,  and 
looked  down  upon  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
And  whether  it  was  wise  or  foolish,  to-morrow's  travel 
will  carry  you,  body  and  mind,  into  some  different 
parish  of  the  infinite. 


A  NIGHT  AMONG  THE  PINES 

R.  L.  STEVENSON 

FROM  Bleymard  after  dinner,  although  it  was  already 
late,  I  set  out  to  scale  a  portion  of  the  Lozere.  An  ill- 
marked  stony  drove-road  guided  me  forward;  and 
I  met  nearly  half-a-dozen  bullock-carts  descending 
from  the  woods,  each  laden  with  a  whole  pine-tree  for 
the  winter's  firing.  At  the  top  of  the  woods,  which 
do  not  climb  very  high  upon  this  cold  ridge,  I  struck 
leftward  by  a  path  among  the  pines,  until  I  hit  on  a 
dell  of  green  turf,  where  a  streamlet  made  a  little 
spout  over  some  stones  to  serve  me  for  a  water-tap. 
"  In  a  more  sacred  or  sequestered  bower  .  .  .  nor 
nymph  nor  faunus  haunted."  The  trees  were  not  old, 
but  they  grew  thickly  round  the  glade:  there  was  no 
outlook,  except  north-eastward  upon  distant  hill-tops, 
or  straight  upward  to  the  sky;  and  the  encampment 
felt  secure  and  private  like  a  room.  By  the  time  I 
had  made  my  arrangements  and  fed  Modestine,  the 
day  was  already  beginning  to  decline.  I  buckled 
myself  to  the  knees  into  my  sack  and  made  a  hearty 
meal ;  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  went  down,  I  pulled  my 
cap  over  my  eyes  and  fell  asleep. 

Night  is  a  dead  monotonous  period  under  a  roof; 
but  in  the  open  world  it  passes  lightly,  with  its  stars 
and  dews  and  perfumes,  and  the  hours  are  marked  by 
changes  in  the  face  of  Nature.  What  seems  a  kind 
of  temporal  death  to  people  choked  between  walls 
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and  curtains,  is  only  a  light  and  living  slumber  to  the 
man  who  sleeps  afield.  All  night  long  he  can  hear 
Nature  breathing  deeply  and  freely;  even  as  she  takes 
her  rest,  she  turns  and  smiles ;  and  there  is  one  stirring 
hour  unknown  to  those  who  dwell  in  houses,  when  a 
wakeful  influence  goes  abroad  over  the  sleeping  hemi 
sphere,  and  all  the  outdoor  world  are  on  their  feet. 
It  is  then  that  the  cock  first  crows,  not  this  time  to 
announce  the  dawn,  but  like  a  cheerful  watchman 
speeding  the  course  of  night.  Cattle  awake  on  the 
meadows;  sheep  break  their  fast  on  dewy  hillsides, 
and  change  to  a  new  lair  among  the  ferns ;  and  house 
less  men,  who  have  lain  down  with  the  fowls,  open 
their  dim  eyes  and  behold  the  beauty  of  the  night. 

At  what  inaudible  summons,  at  what  gentle  touch 
of  Nature,  are  all  these  sleepers  thus  recalled  in  the 
same  hour  to  life?  Do  the  stars  rain  down  an  influ 
ence,  or  do  we  share  some  thrill  of  mother  earth  below 
our  resting  bodies  ?  Even  shepherds  and  old  country 
folk,  who  are  the  deepest  read  in  these  arcana,  have 
not  a  guess  as  to  the  means  or  purpose  of  this  nightly 
resurrection.  Towards  two  in  the  morning  they  de 
clare  the  thing  takes  place;  and  neither  know  nor 
inquire  further.  And  at  least  it  is  a  pleasant  incident. 
We  are  disturbed  in  our  slumber  only,  like  the  luxuri 
ous  Montaigne,  "  that  we  may  the  better  and  more 
sensibly  relish  it."  We  have  a  moment  to  look  upon 
the  stars.  And  there  is  a  special  pleasure  for  some 
minds  in  the  reflection  that  we  share  the  impulse  with 
all  outdoor  creatures  in  our  neighbourhood,  that  we 
have  escaped  out  of  the  Bastille  of  civilisation,  and  are 
become,  for  the  time  being,  a  mere  kindly  animal  and 
a  sheep  of  Nature's  flock. 

When  the  hour  came  to  me  among  the  pines,  I 
wakened  thirsty.  My  tin  was  standing  by  me  half 
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full  of  water.  I  emptied  it  at  a  draught ;  and  feeling 
broad  awake  after  this  internal  cold  aspersion,  sat 
upright  to  make  a  cigarette.  The  stars  were  clear, 
coloured,  and  jewel-like,  but  not  frosty.  A  faint 
silvery  vapour  stood  for  the  Milky  Way.  All  around 
me  the  black  fir-points  stood  upright  and  stock-still. 
By  the  whiteness  of  the  pack-saddle,  I  could  see  Modes- 
tine  walking  round  and  round  at  the  length  of  her 
tether;  I  could  hear  her  steadily  munching  at  the 
sward;  but  there  was  not  another  sound,  save  the 
indescribable  quiet  talk  of  the  runnel  over  the  stones. 
I  lay  lazily  smoking  and  studying  the  colour  of  the 
sky,  as  we  call  the  void  of  space,  from  where  it 
showed  a  reddish  grey  behind  the  pines  to  where  it 
showed  a  glossy  blue-black  between  the  stars.  As  if 
to  be  more  like  a  pedlar,  I  wear  a  silver  ring.  This 
I  could  see  faintly  shining  as  I  raised  or  lowered  the 
cigarette;  and  at  each  whiff  the  inside  of  my  hand 
was  illuminated,  and  became  for  a  second  the  highest 
light  in  the  landscape. 

A  faint  wind,  more  like  a  moving  coolness  than  a 
stream  of  air,  passed  down  the  glade  from  time  to 
time;  so  that  even  in  my  great  chamber  the  air  was 
being  renewed  all  night  long.  I  thought  with  horror 
of  the  inn  at  Chasserades  and  the  congregated  night 
caps;  with  horror  of  the  nocturnal  prowesses  of 
clerks  and  students,  of  hot  theatres  and  pass-keys 
and  close  rooms.  I  have  not  often  enjoyed  a  more 
serene  possession  of  myself,  nor  felt  more  independent 
of  material  aids.  The  outer  world,  from  which  we 
cower  into  our  houses,  seemed  after  all  a  gentle 
habitable  place;  and  night  after  night  a  man's  bed, 
it  seemed,  was  laid  and  waiting  for  him  in  the  fields, 
where  God  keeps  an  open  house.  I  thought  I  had 
rediscovered  one  of  those  truths  which  are  revealed  to 
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savages  and  hid  from  political  economists:  at  the 
least,  I  had  discovered  a  new  pleasure  for  myself. 
And  yet  even  while  I  was  exulting  in  my  solitude  I 
became  aware  of  a  strange  lack.  I  wished  a  com 
panion  to  lie  near  me  in  the  starlight,  silent  and  not 
moving,  but  ever  within  touch.  For  there  is  a  fellow 
ship  more  quiet  even  than  solitude,  and  which, 
rightly  understood,  is  solitude  made  perfect.  And 
to  live  out  of  doors  with  the  woman  a  man  loves  is 
of  all  lives  the  most  complete  and  free. 

As  I  thus  lay,  between  content  and  longing,  a  faint 
noise  stole  towards  me  through  the  pines.  I  thought, 
at  first,  it  was  the  crowing  of  cocks  or  the  barking  of 
dogs  at  some  very  distant  farm;  but  steadily  and 
gradually  it  took  articulate  shape  in  my  ears,  until 
I  became  aware  that  a  passenger  was  going  by  upon 
the  high-road  in  the  valley,  and  singing  loudly  as  he 
went.  There  was  more  of  good- will  than  grace  in  his 
performance;  but  he  trolled  with  ample  lungs;  and 
the  sound  of  his  voice  took  hold  upon  the  hillside  and 
set  the  air  shaking  in  the  leafy  glens.  I  have  heard 
people  passing  by  night  in  sleeping  cities;  some  of 
them  sang;  one,  I  remember,  played  loudly  on  the 
bagpipes.  I  have  heard  the  rattle  of  a  cart  or  carriage 
spring  up  suddenly  after  hours  of  stillness,  and  pass, 
for  some  minutes,  within  the  range  of  my  hearing  as 
I  lay  abed.  There  is  a  romance  about  all  who  are 
abroad  in  the  black  hours,  and  with  something  of  a 
thrill  we  try  to  guess  their  business.  But  here  the 
romance  was  double:  first,  this  glad  passenger,  lit 
internally  with  wine,  who  sent  up  his  voice  in  music 
through  the  night;  and  then  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
buckled  into  my  sack,  and  smoking  alone  in  the  pine- 
woods  between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  towards 
the  stars. 
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When  I  awoke  again  (Sunday,  2Qth  Sept  ember)  „ 
many  of  the  stars  had  disappeared ;  only  the  stronger 
companions  of  the  night  still  burned  visibly  overhead; 
and  away  towards  the  east  I  saw  a  faint  haze  of  light 
upon  the  horizon,  such  as  had  been  the  Milky  Way 
when  I  was  last  awake.  Day  was  at  hand.  I  lit  my 
lantern,  and  by  its  glow-worm  light  put  on  my  boots 
and  gaiters;  then  I  broke  up  some  bread  for  Modes- 
tine,  filled  my  can  at  the  water-tap,  and  lit  my  spirit- 
lamp  to  boil  myself  some  chocolate.  The  blue  dark 
ness  lay  long  in  the  glade  where  I  had  so  sweetly 
slumbered;  but  soon  there  was  a  broad  streak  of 
orange  melting  into  gold  along  the  mountain-tops  of 
Vivarais.  A  solemn  glee  possessed  my  mind  at  this 
gradual  and  lovely  coming  in  of  day.  I  heard  the 
runnel  with  delight ;  I  looked  round  me  for  something 
beautiful  and  unexpected;  but  the  still  black  pine- 
trees,  the  hollow  glade,  the  munching  ass,  remained 
unchanged  in  figure.  Nothing  had  altered  but  the 
light,  and  that,  indeed,  shed  over  all  a  spirit  of  life 
and  of  breathing  peace,  and  moved  me  to  a  strange 
exhilaration. 

I  drank  my  water-chocolate,  which  was  hot  if  it 
was  not  rich,  and  strolled  here  and  there,  and  up  and 
down  about  the  glade.  While  I  was  thus  delaying, 
a  gush  of  steady  wind,  as  long  as  a  heavy  sigh,  poured 
direct  out  of  the  quarter  of  the  morning.  It  was  cold, 
and  set  me  sneezing.  The  trees  near  at  hand  tossed 
their  black  plumes  in  its  passage ;  and  I  could  see  the 
thin  distant  spires  of  pine  along  the  edge  of  the  hill 
rock  slightly  to  and  fro  against  the  golden  east.  Ten 
minutes  after,  the  sunlight  spread  at  a  gallop  along 
the  hillside,  scattering  shadows  and  sparkles,  and  the 
day  had  come  completely. 

I  hastened  to  prepare  my  pack,  and  tackle  the  steep 
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ascent  that  lay  before  me;  but  I  had  something  on 
my  mind.  It  was  only  a  fancy;  yet  a  fancy  will 
sometimes  be  importunate.  I  had  been  most  hospit 
ably  received  and  punctually  served  in  my  green 
caravanserai.  The  room  was  airy,  the  water  excel 
lent,  and  the  dawn  had  called  me  to  a  moment.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  tapestries  or  the  inimitable  ceiling, 
nor  yet  of  the  view  which  I  commanded  from  the 
windows;  but  I  felt  I  was  in  some  one's  debt  for  all 
this  liberal  entertainment.  And  so  it  pleased  me,  in 
a  half-laughing  way,  to  leave  pieces  of  money  on  the 
turf  as  I  went  along,  until  I  had  left  enough  for  my 
night's  lodging.  I  trust  they  did  not  fall  to  some 
rich  and  churlish  drover. 
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R.  L.  STEVENSON 
ON  THE  PLAIN 

PERHAPS  the  reader  knows  already  the  aspect  of  the 
great  levels  of  the  Gatinais,  where  they  border  with 
the  wooded  hills  of  Fontainebleau.  Here  and  there 
a  few  grey  rocks  creep  out  of  the  forest  as  if  to  sun 
themselves.  Here  and  there  a  few  apple-trees  stand 
together  on  a  knoll.  The  quaint,  undignified  tartan 
of  a  myriad  small  fields  dies  out  into  the  distance; 
the  strips  blend  and  disappear;  and  the  dead  flat 
lies  forth  open  and  empty,  with  no  accident  save 
perhaps  a  thin  line  of  trees  or  faint  church  spire 
against  the  sky.  Solemn  and  vast  at  all  times,  in 
spite  of  pettiness  in  the  near  details,  the  impression 
becomes  more  solemn  and  vast  towards  evening.  The 
sun  goes  down,  a  swollen  orange,  as  it  were  into  the 
sea.  A  blue-clad  peasant  rides  home,  with  a  harrow 
smoking  behind  him  among  the  dry  clods.  Another 
still  works  with  his  wife  in  their  little  strip.  An 
immense  shadow  fills  the  plain;  these  people  stand 
in  it  up  to  their  shoulders;  and  their  heads,  as  they 
stoop  over  their  work  and  rise  again,  are  relieved  from 
time  to  time  against  the  golden  sky. 

These  peasant  farmers  are  well  off  nowadays,  and 
not  by  any  means  overworked;  but  somehow  you 
always  see  in  them  the  historical  representative  of 
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the  serf  of  yore,  and  think  not  so  much  of  presen 
times,  which  may  be  prosperous  enough,  as  of  the 
old  days  when  the  peasant  was  taxed  beyond  possi 
bility  of  payment,  and  lived,  in  Michelet's  image,  like 
a  hare  between  two  furrows.  These  very  people  now 
weeding  their  patch  under  the  broad  sunset,  that 
very  man  and  his  wife,  it  seems  to  us,  have  suffered 
all  the  wrongs  of  France.  It  is  they  who  have  been 
their  country's  scapegoat  for  long  ages;  they  who, 
generation  after  generation,  have  sowed  and  not 
reaped,  reaped  and  another  has  garnered;  and  who 
have  now  entered  into  their  reward,  and  enjoy  their 
good  things  in  their  turn.  For  the  days  are  gone  by 
when  the  Seigneur  ruled  and  profited.  "  Le  Sei 
gneur,"  says  the  old  formula,  "  enferme  ses  manants 
comme  sous  porte  et  gonds,  du  ciel  a  la  terre.  Tout 
est  a  lui,  foret  chenue,  oiseau  dans  1'air,  poisson  dans 
1'eau,  bete  au  buisson,  Tonde  qui  coule,  la  cloche  dont 
le  son  au  loin  roule."  Such  was  his  old  state  of 
sovereignty,  a  local  god  rather  than  a  mere  king. 
And  now  you  may  ask  yourself  where  he  is,  and  look 
round  for  vestiges  of  my  late  lord,  and  in  all  the 
country-side  there  is  no  trace  of  him  but  his  forlorn 
and  fallen  mansion.  At  the  end  of  a  long  avenue, 
now  sown  with  grain,  in  the  midst  of  a  close  full  of 
cypresses  and  lilacs,  ducks  and  crowing  chanticleers 
and  droning  bees,  the  old  chateau  lifts  its  red  chimneys 
and  peaked  roofs  and  turning  vanes  into  the  wind 
and  sun.  There  is  a  glad  spring  bustle  in  the  air, 
perhaps,  and  the  lilacs  are  all  in  flower,  and  the 
creepers  green  about  the  broken  balustrade:  but  no 
spring  shall  revive  the  honour  of  the  place.  Old 
women  of  the  people,  little  children  of  the  people, 
saunter  and  gambol  in  the  walled  court  or  feed  the 
ducks  in  the  neglected  moat.  Plough-horses,  mighty 
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of  limb,  browse  in  the  long  stables.  The  dial-hand 
on  the  clock  waits  for  some  better  hour.  Out  on  the 
plain,  where  hot  sweat  trickles  into  men's  eyes,  and 
the  spade  goes  in  deep  and  comes  up  slowly,  perhaps 
the  peasant  may  feel  a  movement  of  joy  at  his  heart 
when  he  thinks  that  these  spacious  chimneys  are  now 
cold,  which  have  so  often  blazed  and  flickered  upon 
gay  folk  at  supper,  while  he  and  his  hollow-eyed 
children  watched  through  the  night  with  empty 
bellies  and  cold  feet.  And  perhaps,  as  he  raises  his 
head  and  sees  the  forest  lying  like  a  coast-line  of  low 
hills  along  the  sea-level  of  the  plain,  perhaps  forest 
and  chateau  hold  no  unsimilar  place  in  his  affections. 

If  the  chateau  was  my  lord's,  the  forest  was  my  lord 
the  king's;  neither  of  them  for  this  poor  Jacques. 
If  he  thought  to  eke  out  his  meagre  way  of  life  by 
some  petty  theft  of  wood  for  the  fire,  or  for  a  new 
roof-tree,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  whole 
department,  from  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Woods 
and  Waters,  who  was  a  high-born  lord,  down  to  the 
common  sergeant,  who  was  a  peasant  like  himself, 
and  wore  stripes  or  a  bandoleer  by  way  of  uniform. 
For  the  first  offence,  by  the  Salic  law,  there  was  a 
fine  of  fifteen  sols;  and  should  a  man  be  taken  more 
than  once  in  fault,  or  circumstances  aggravate  the 
colour  of  his  guilt,  he  might  be  whipped,  branded,  or 
hanged.  There  was  a  hangman  over  at  Melun,  and, 
I  doubt  not,  a  fine  tall  gibbet  hard  by  the  town  gate, 
where  Jacques  might  see  his  fellows  dangle  against 
the  sky  as  he  went  to  market. 

And  then,  if  he  lived  near  to  a  cover,  there  would  be 
the  more  hares  and  rabbits  to  eat  out  his  harvest, 
and  the  more  hunters  to  trample  it  down.  My  lord 
has  a  new  horn  from  England.  He  has  laid  out 
seven  francs  in  decorating  it  with  silver  and  gold, 
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and  fitting  it  with  a  silken  leash  to  hang  about  his 
shoulder.  The  hounds  have  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  Saint  Mesmer,  or  Saint  Hubert  in  the 
Ardennes,  or  some  other  holy  intercessor  who  has 
made  a  speciality  of  the  health  of  hunting-dogs.  In 
the  grey  dawn  the  game  was  turned  and  the  branch 
broken  by  our  best  piqueur.  A  rare  day's  hunting  lies 
before  us.  Wind  a  jolly  flourish,  sound  the  Uen-aller 
with  all  your  lungs.  Jacques  must  stand  by,  hat  in 
hand,  while  the  quarry  and  hound  and  huntsman 
sweep  across  his  field,  and  a  year's  sparing  and 
labouring  is  as  though  it  had  not  been.  If  he  can 
see  the  ruin  with  a  good  enough  grace,  who  knows 
but  he  may  fall  in  favour  with  my  lord;  who  knows 
but  his  son  may  become  the  last  and  least  among  the 
servants  at  his  lordship's  kennel — one  of  the  two  poor 
varlets  who  get  no  wages  and  sleep  at  night  among 
the  hounds?  *• 

For  all  that,  the  forest  has  been  of  use  to  Jacques, 
not  only  warming  him  with  fallen  wood,  but  giving 
him  shelter  in  days  of  sore  trouble,  when  my  lord  of 
the  chateau,  with  all  his  troopers  and  trumpets,  had 
been  beaten  from  field  after  field  into  some  ultimate 
fastness,  or  lay  over-seas  in  an  English  prison.  In 
these  dark  days,  when  the  watch  on  the  church  steeple 
saw  the  smoke  of  burning  villages  on  the  sky-line,  or 
a  clump  of  spears  and  fluttering  pennons  drawing 
nigh  across  the  plain,  these  good  folk  gat  them  up, 
with  all  their  household  gods,  into  the  wood,  whence, 
from  some  high  spur,  their  timid  scouts  might  over 
look  the  coming  and  going  of  the  marauders,  and  see 
the  harvest  ridden  down,  and  church  and  cottage  go 

1 "  Deux  poures  varlez  qui  n'ont  nulz  gages  et  qui  gissoient 
la  nuit  avec  les  chiens."  See  Champollion-Figeac's  Louis 
et  Charles  d'Orleans,  i.  63,  and  for  my  lord's  English  horn, 
ibid.  96. 
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up  to  heaven  all  night  in  flame.  It  was  but  an  un- 
homely  refuge  that  the  woods  afforded,  where  they 
must  abide  all  change  of  weather  and  keep  house 
with  wolves  and  vipers.  Often  there  was  none  left 
alive,  when  they  returned,  to  show  the  old  divisions 
of  field  from  field.  And  yet,  as  times  went,  when 
the  wolves  entered  at  night  into  depopulated  Paris, 
and  perhaps  De  Retz  was  passing  by  with  a  com 
pany  of  demons  like  himself,  even  in  these  caves 
and  thickets  there  were  glad  hearts  and  grateful 
prayers. 

Once  or  twice,  as  I  say,  in  the  course  of  the  ages,  the 
forest  may  have  served  the  peasant  well,  but  at  heart 
it  is  a  royal  forest,  and  noble  by  old  associations. 
These  woods  have  rung  to  the  horns  of  all  the  kings 
of  France,  from  Philip  Augustus  downwards.  They 
have  seen  Saint  Louis  exercise  the  dogs  he  brought 
with  him  from  Egypt;  Francis  I.  go  a-hunting  with 
ten  thousand  horses  in  his  train ;  and  Peter  of  Russia 
following  his  first  stag.  And  so  they  are  still  haunted 
for  the  imagination  by  royal  hunts  and  progresses, 
and  peopled  with  the  faces  of  memorable  men  of 
yore.  And  this  distinction  is  not  only  in  virtue  of 
the  pastime  of  dead  monarchs.  Great  events,  great 
revolutions,  great  cycles  in  the  affairs  of  men,  have 
here  left  their  note,  here  taken  shape  in  some  signi 
ficant  and  dramatic  situation.  It  was  hence  that 
Guise  and  his  leaguers  led  Charles  the  Ninth  a 
prisoner  to  Paris.  Here,  booted  and  spurred,  and 
with  all  his  dogs  about  him,  Napoleon  met  the  Pope 
beside  a  woodland  cross.  Here,  on  his  way  to  Elba 
not  so  long  after,  he  kissed  the  eagle  of  the  Old  Guard, 
and  spoke  words  of  passionate  farewell  to  his  soldiers. 
And  here,  after  Waterloo,  rather  than  yield  its  ensign 
to  the  new  power,  one  of  his  faithful  regiments  burned 
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that  memorial  of  so  much  toil  and  glory  on  the  Grand 
Master's  table,  and  drank  its  dust  in  brandy,  as  a 
devout  priest  consumes  the  remnants  of  the  Host. 


IDLE  HOURS 

The  woods  by  night,  in  all  their  uncanny  effect, 
are  not  rightly  to  be  understood  until  you  can  com 
pare  them  with  the  woods  by  day.  The  stillness  of 
the  medium,  the  floor  of  glittering  sand,  these  trees 
that  go  streaming  up  like  monstrous  sea-weeds  and 
waver  in  the  moving  winds  like  the  weeds  in  sub 
marine  currents,  all  these  set  the  mind  working  on 
the  thought  of  what  you  may  have  seen  off  a  foreland 
or  over  the  side  of  a  boat,  and  make  you  feel  like  a 
diver,  down  in  the  quiet  water,  fathoms  below  the 
tumbling,  transitory  surface  of  the  sea.  And  yet  in 
itself,  as  I  say,  the  strangeness  of  these  nocturnal 
solitudes  is  not  to  be  felt  fully  without  the  sense  of 
contrast.  You  must  have  risen  in  the  morning  and 
seen  the  woods  as  they  are  by  day,  kindled  and 
coloured  in  the  sun's  light;  you  must  have  felt  the 
odour  of  innumerable  trees  at  even,  the  unsparing 
heat  along  the  forest  roads,  and  the  coolness  of  the 
groves. 

And  on  the  first  morning  you  will  doubtless  rise 
betimes.  If  you  have  not  been  wakened  before  by 
the  visit  of  some  adventurous  pigeon,  you  will  be 
wakened  as  soon  as  the  sun  can  reach  your  window — 
for  there  are  no  blinds  or  shutters  to  keep  him  out — 
and  the  room,  with  its  bare  wood  floor  and  bare  white 
washed  walls,  shines  all  round  you  in  a  sort  of  glory 
of  reflected  lights.  You  may  doze  a  while  longer  by 
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snatches,  or  lie  awake  to  study  the  charcoal  men  and 
dogs  and  horses  with  which  former  occupants  have 
denied  the  partitions :  Thiers,  with  wily  profile ;  local 
celebrities,  pipe  in  hand ;  or,  maybe,  a  romantic  land 
scape  splashed  in  oil.  Meanwhile  artist  after  artist 
drops  into  the  salle-a-manger  for  coffee,  and  then 
shoulders  easel,  sunshade,  stool,  and  paint  -  box, 
bound  into  a  fagot,  and  sets  off  for  what  he  calls  his 
"  motive."  And  artist  after  artist,  as  he  goes  out  of 
the  village,  carries  with  him  a  little  following  of  dogs. 
For  the  dogs,  who  belong  only  nominally  to  any 
special  master,  hang  about  the  gate  of  the  forest  all 
day  long,  and  whenever  any  one  goes  by  who  hits 
their  fancy,  profit  by  his  escort,  and  go  forth  with 
him  to  play  an  hour  or  two  at  hunting.  They  would 
like  to  be  under  the  trees  all  day.  But  they  cannot 
go  alone.  They  require  a  pretext.  And  so  they 
take  the  passing  artist  as  an  excuse  to  go  into  the 
woods,  as  they  might  take  a  walking-stick  as  an 
excuse  to  bathe.  With  quick  ears,  long  spines,  and 
bandy  legs,  or  perhaps  as  tall  as  a  greyhound  and 
with  a  bulldog's  head,  this  company  of  mongrels  will 
trot  by  your  side  all  day  and  come  home  with  you  at 
night,  still  showing  white  teeth  and  wagging  stunted 
tail.  Their  good  humour  is  not  to  be  exhausted. 
You  may  pelt  them  with  stones  if  you  please,  and  all 
they  will  do  is  to  give  you  a  wider  berth.  If  once  they 
come  out  with  you,  to  you  they  will  remain  faithful, 
and  with  you  return;  although  if  you  meet  them 
next  morning  in  the  street,  it  is  as  like  as  not  they 
will  cut  you  with  a  countenance  of  brass. 

The  forest — a  strange  thing  for  an  Englishman — 
is  very  destitute  of  birds.  This  is  no  country  where 
every  patch  of  wood  among  the  meadows  gibes  up  an 
increase  of  song,  and  every  valley  wandered  through 
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by  a  streamlet  rings  and  reverberates  from  side  to 
side  with  a  profusion  of  clear  notes.  And  this  rarity 
of  birds  is  not  to  be  regretted  on  its  own  account  only. 
For  the  insects  prosper  in  their  absence,  and  become 
as  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  Ants  swarm  in 
the  hot  sand;  mosquitoes  drone  their  nasal  drone; 
wherever  the  sun  finds  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  forest, 
you  see  a  myriad  transparent  creatures  coming  and 
going  in  the  shaft  of  light ;  and  even  between- whiles, 
even  where  there  is  no  incursion  of  sun-rays  into  the 
dark  arcade  of  the  wood,  you  are  conscious  of  a  con 
tinual  drift  of  insects,  an  ebb  and  flow  of  infinitesimal 
living  things  between  the  trees.  Nor  are  insects  the 
only  evil  creatures  that  haunt  the  forest.  For  you 
may  plump  into  a  cave  among  the  rocks,  and  find 
yourself  face  to  face  with  a  wild  boar,  or  see  a  crooked 
viper  slither  across  the  road. 

Perhaps  you  may  set  yourself  down  in  the  bay 
between  two  spreading  beech-roots  with  a  book  on 
your  lap,  and  be  awakened  all  of  a  sudden  by  a  friend : 
"  I  say,  just  keep  where  you  are,  will  you?  You 
make  the  jolliest  motive."  And  you  reply:  "  Well,  I 
don't  mind,  if  I  may  smoke."  And  thereafter  the 
hours  go  idly  by.  Your  friend  at  the  easel  labours 
doggedly  a  little  way  oft,  in  the  wide  shadow  of  the 
tree;  and  yet  farther,  across  a  strait  of  glaring  sun 
shine,  you  see  another  painter,  encamped  in  the 
shadow  of  another  tree,  and  up  to  his  waist  in  the 
fern.  You  cannot  watch  your  own  effigy  growing 
out  of  the  white  trunk,  and  the  trunk  beginning  to 
stand  forth  from  the  rest  of  the  wood,  and  the  whole 
picture  getting  dappled  over  with  the  flecks  of  sun 
that  slip  through  the  leaves  overhead,  and,  as  a  wind 
goes  by  and  sets  the  trees  a-talking,  flicker  hither 
and  thither  like  butterflies  of  light.  But  you  know 
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it  is  going  forward;  and,  out  of  emulation  with  the 
painter,  get  ready  your  own  palette,  and  lay  out  the 
colour  for  a  woodland  scene  in  words. 

Your  tree  stands  in  a  hollow  paved  with  fern  and 
heather,  set  in  a  basin  of  low  hills,  and  scattered  over 
with  rocks  and  jumpers.  All  the  open  is  steeped  in 
pitiless  sunlight.  Everything  stands  out  as  though 
it  were  cut  in  cardboard,  every  colour  is  strained  into 
its  highest  key.  The  boulders  are  some  of  them 
upright  and  dead  like  monolithic  castles,  some  of 
them  prone  like  sleeping  cattle.  The  junipers — 
looking,  in  their  soiled  and  ragged  mourning,  like 
some  funeral  procession  that  has  gone  seeking  the 
place  of  sepulchre  three  hundred  years  and  more  in 
wind  and  rain — are  daubed  in  forcibly  against  the 
glowing  ferns  and  heather.  Every  tassel  of  their 
rusty  foliage  is  denned  with  pre-Raphaelite  minute 
ness.  And  a  sorry  figure  they  make  out  there  in  the 
sun,  like  misbegotten  yew-trees!  The  scene  is  all 
pitched  in  a  key  of  colour  so  peculiar,  and  lit  up  with 
such  a  discharge  of  violent  sunlight,  as  a  man  might 
live  fifty  years  in  England  and  not  see. 

Meanwhile  at  your  elbow  some  one  tunes  up  a  song, 
words  of  Ronsard  to  a  pathetic  tremulous  air,  of  how 
the  poet  loved  his  mistress  long  ago,  and  pressed  on 
her  the  flight  of  time,  and  told  her  how  white  and 
quiet  the  dead  lay  under  the  stones,  and  how  the  boat 
dipped  and  pitched  as  the  shades  embarked  for  the 
passionless  land.  Yet  a  little  while,  sang  the  poet, 
and  there  shall  be  no  more  love;  only  to  sit  and 
remember  loves  that  might  have  been.  There  is  a 
falling  flourish  in  the  air  that  remains  in  the  memory 
and  comes  back  in  incongruous  places,  on  the  seat  of 
hansoms  or  in  the  warm  bed  at  night,  with  something 
of  a  forest  savour. 
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"  You  can  get  up  now,"  says  the  painter; 
at  the  background." 

And  so  up  you  get,  stretching  yourself,  and  go  your 
way  into  the  wood,  the  daylight  becoming  richer  and 
more  golden,  and  the  shadows  stretching  farther  into 
the  open.  A  cool  air  comes  along  the  highways,  and 
the  scents  awaken.  The  fir  -  trees  breathe  abroad 
their  ozone.  Out  of  unknown  thickets  comes  forth 
the  soft,  secret,  aromatic  odour  of  the  woods,  not  like 
a  smell  of  the  free  heaven,  but  as  though  court  ladies, 
who  had  known  these  paths  in  ages  long  gone  by, 
still  walked  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  shed  from 
their  brocades  a  breath  of  musk  or  bergamot  upon 
the  woodland  winds.  One  side  of  the  long  avenues  is 
still  kindled  with  the  sun,  the  other  is  plunged  in 
transparent  shadow.  Over  the  trees  the  west  begins 
to  burn  like  a  furnace;  and  the  painters  gather  up 
their  chattels,  and  go  down,  by  avenue  or  footpath, 
to  the  plain. 


A  PLEASURE-PARTY 

As  this  excursion  is  a  matter  of  some  length,  and, 
moreover,  we  go  in  force,  we  have  set  aside  our  usual 
vehicle,  the  pony-cart,  and  ordered  a  large  wagonette 
from  Lejosne's.  It  has  been  waiting  for  near  an  hour, 
while  one  went  to  pack  a  knapsack,  and  t'other 
hurried  over  his  toilette  and  coffee;  but  now  it  is 
filled  from  end  to  end  with  merry  folk  in  summer 
attire,  the  coachman  cracks  his  whip,  and  amid  much 
applause  from  round  the  inn  door,  off  we  rattle  at  a 
spanking  trot.  The  way  lies  through  the  forest,  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  and  by  beech  and  pine  wood,  in 
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the  cheerful  morning  sunshine.  The  English  get 
down  at  all  the  ascents  and  walk  on  ahead  for  exercise ; 
the  French  are  mightily  entertained  at  this,  and  keep 
coyly  underneath  the  tilt.  As  we  go  we  carry  with 
us  a  pleasant  noise  of  laughter  and  light  speech,  and 
some  one  will  be  always  breaking  out  into  a  bar  or 
two  of  opera  bouffe.  Before  we  get  to  the  Route 
Ronde  here  comes  Desprez,  the  colourman  from 
Fontainebleau,  trudging  across  on  his  weekly  peddle 
with  a  case  of  merchandise;  and  it  is  "  Desprez,  leave 
me  some  malachite  green  ";  "  Desprez,  leave  me  so 
much  canvas  " ;  "  Desprez,  leave  me  this,  or  leave 
me  that  " ;  M.  Desprez  standing  the  while  in  the  sun 
light  with  grave  face  and  many  salutations.  The 
next  interruption  is  more  important.  For  some 
time  back  we  have  had  the  sound  of  cannon  in  our 
ears;  and  now,  a  little  past  Franchard,  we  find  a 
mounted  trooper  holding  a  led  horse,  who  brings  the 
wagonette  to  a  stand.  The  artillery  is  practising  in 
the  Quadrilateral,  it  appears ;  passage  along  the  Route 
Ronde  formally  interdicted  for  the  moment.  There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  draw  up  at  the  glaring  cross 
roads,  and  get  down  to  make  fun  with  the  notorious 
Cocardon,  the  most  ungainly  and  ill-bred  dog  of  all 
the  ungainly  and  ill-bred  dogs  of  Barbizon,  or  clamber 
about  the  sandy  banks.  And  meanwhile  the  Doctor, 
with  sun  umbrella,  wide  Panama,  and  patriarchal 
beard,  is  busy  wheedling  and  (for  aught  the  rest  of  us 
know)  bribing  the  too  facile  sentry.  His  speech  is 
smooth  and  dulcet,  his  manner  dignified  and  insinuat 
ing.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Doctor  has 
voyaged  all  the  world  over,  and  speaks  all  languages 
from  French  to  Patagonian.  He  has  not  come  home 
trom  perilous  journeys  to  be  thwarted  by  a  corporal 
of  horse.  And  so  we  soon  see  the  soldier's  mouth 
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relax,  and  his  shoulders  imitate  a  relenting  heart. 
"  En  voiture,  Messieurs,  Mesdames,"  sings  the  Doctor; 
and  on  we  go  again  at  a  good  round  pace,  for  black 
care  follows  hard  after  us,  and  discretion  prevails 
not  a  little  over  valour  in  some  timorous  spirits  of  the 
party.  At  any  moment  we  may  meet  the  sergeant, 
who  will  send  us  back.  At  any  moment  we  may 
encounter  a  flying  shell,  which  will  send  us  somewhere 
farther  off  than  Grez. 

Grez — for  that  is  our  destination — has  been  highly 
recommended  for  its  beauty.  "  //  y  a  de  Veau," 
people  have  said,  with  an  emphasis,  as  if  that  settled 
the  question,  which,  for  a  French  mind,  I  am  rather 
led  to  think  it  does.  And  Grez,  when  we  get  there, 
is  indeed  a  place  worthy  of  some  praise.  It  lies  out 
of  the  forest,  a  cluster  of  houses,  with  an  old  bridge, 
an  old  castle  in  ruin,  and  a  quaint  old  church.  The 
inn  garden  descends  in  terraces  to  the  river;  stable- 
yard,  kailyard,  orchard,  and  a  space  of  lawn,  fringed 
with  rushes  and  embellished  with  a  green  arbour. 
On  the  opposite  bank  there  is  a  reach  of  English- 
looking  plain,  set  thickly  with  willows  and  poplars. 
And  between  the  two  lies  the  river,  clear  and  deep, 
and  full  of  reeds  and  floating  lilies.  Water-plants 
cluster  about  the  starlings  of  the  long  low  bridge, 
and  stand  half-way  up  upon  the  piers  in  green  luxuri 
ance.  They  catch  the  dipped  oar  with  long  antennae, 
and  chequer  the  slimy  bottom  with  the  shadow  of 
their  leaves.  And  the  river  wanders  hither  and  thither 
among  the  islets,  and  is  smothered  and  broken  up  by 
the  reeds,  like  an  old  building  in  the  lithe,  hardy  arms 
of  the  climbing  ivy.  You  may  watch  the  box  where 
the  good  man  of  the  inn  keeps  fish  alive  for  his  kitchen, 
one  oily  ripple  following  another  over  the  top  of  the 
yellow  deal.  And  you  can  hear  a  splashing  and  a 
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prattle  of  voices  from  the  shed  under  the  old  kirk, 
where  the  village  women  wash  and  wash  all  day 
among  the  fish  and  water  -  lilies.  It  seems  as  if 
linen  washed  there  should  be  specially  cool  and 
sweet. 

We  have  come  here  for  the  river.  And  no  sooner 
have  we  all  bathed  than  we  board  the  two  shallops 
and  push  off  gaily,  and  go  gliding  under  the  trees  and 
gathering  a  great  treasure  of  water-lilies.  Some  one 
sings ;  some  trail  their  hands  in  the  cool  water ;  some 
lean  over  the  gunwale  to  see  the  image  of  the  tall 
poplars  far  below,  and  the  shadow  of  the  boat,  with 
the  balanced  oars  and  their  own  head  protruded,  glide 
smoothly  over  the  yellow  floor  of  the  stream.  At 
last,  the  day  declining — all  silent  and  happy,  and  up 
to  the  knees  in  the  wet  lilies — we  punt  slowly  back 
again  to  the  landing-place  beside  the  bridge.  There 
is  a  wish  for  solitude  on  all.  One  hides  himself  in  the 
arbour  with  a  cigarette;  another  goes  a  walk  in  the 
country  with  Cocardon ;  a  third  inspects  the  church. 
And  it  is  not  till  dinner  is  on  the  table,  and  the  inn's 
best  wine  goes  round  from  glass  to  glass,  that  we 
begin  to  throw  off  the  restraint  and  fuse  once  more 
into  a  jolly  fellowship. 

Half  the  party  are  to  return  to-night  with  the 
wagonette;  and  some  of  the  others,  loath  to  break 
up  good  company,  will  go  with  them  a  bit  of  the  way 
and  drink  a  stirrup-cup  at  Marlotte.  It  is  dark  in 
the  wagonette,  and  not  so  merry  as  it  might  have  been. 
The  coachman  loses  the  road.  So-and-so  tries  to 
light  fireworks  with  the  most  indifferent  success. 
Some  sing,  but  the  rest  are  too  weary  to  applaud; 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  festival  were  fairly  at  an  end — 

"  Nous  avons  fait  la  noce, 
Rentrons  a  nos  foyers!  " 
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And  such  is  the  burthen,  even  after  we  have  come 
Marlotte  and  taken  our  places  in  the  court  at  Mother 
Antonine's.  There  is  punch  on  the  long  table  out  in 
the  open  air,  where  the  guests  dine  in  summer  weather. 
The  candles  flare  in  the  night  wind,  and  the  faces 
round  the  punch  are  lit  up,  with  shifting  emphasis, 
against  a  background  of  complete  and  solid  darkness. 
It  is  all  picturesque  enough;  but  the  fact  is,  we  are 
aweary.  We  yawn ;  we  are  out  of  the  vein ;  we  have 
made  the  wedding,  as  the  song  says,  and  now,  for 
pleasure's  sake,  let's  make  an  end  on't.  When  here 
comes  striding  into  the  court,  booted  to  mid-thigh, 
spurred  and  splashed,  in  a  jacket  of  green  cord,  the 
great,  famous,  and  redoubtable  Blank ;  and  in  a  mo 
ment  the  fire  kindles  again,  and  the  night  is  witness 
of  our  laughter  as  he  imitates  Spaniards,  Germans, 
Englishmen,  picture-dealers,  all  eccentric  ways  of 
speaking  and  thinking,  with  a  possession,  a  fury,  a 
strain  of  mind  and  voice,  that  would  rather  suggest 
a  nervous  crisis  than  a  desire  to  please.  We  are  as 
merry  as  ever  when  the  trap  sets  forth  again,  and 
say  farewell  noisily  to  all  the  good  folk  going  farther. 
Then,  as  we  are  far  enough  from  thoughts  of  sleep, 
we  visit  Blank  in  his  quaint  house,  and  sit  an  hour 
or  so  in  a  great  tapestried  chamber,  laid  with  furs, 
littered  with  sleeping  hounds,  and  lit  up,  in  fantastic 
shadow  and  shine,  by  a  wood  fire  in  a  mediaeval 
chimney.  And  then  we  plod  back  through  the  dark 
ness  to  the  inn  beside  the  river. 

How  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion !  When 
we  arise  next  morning,  the  grey  showers  fall  steadily, 
the  trees  hang  limp,  and  the  face  of  the  stream  is 
spoiled  with  dimpling  raindrops.  Yesterday's  lilies 
encumber  the  garden  walk,  or  begin,  dismally  enough, 
their  voyage  towards  the  Seine  and  the  salt  sea.  A 
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sickly  shimmer  lies  upon  the  dripping  house-roofs, 
and  all  the  colour  is  washed  out  of  the  green  and 
golden  landscape  of  last  night,  as  though  an  envious 
man  had  taken  a  water-colour  sketch  and  blotted  it 
together  with  a  sponge.  We  go  out  a-walking  in  the 
wet  roads.  But  the  roads  about  Grez  have  a  trick  of 
their  own.  They  go  on  for  a  while  among  clumps  of 
willows  and  patches  of  vine,  and  then,  suddenly  and 
without  any  warning,  cease  and  determine  in  some 
miry  hollow  or  upon  some  bald  knowe ;  and  you  have 
a  short  period  of  hope,  then  right-about  face,  and 
back  the  way  you  came!  So  we  draw  about  the 
kitchen  fire  and  play  a  round  game  of  cards  for 
ha'pence,  or  go  to  the  billiard-room  for  a  match 
at  corks ;  and  by  one  consent  a  messenger  is  sent  over 
for  the  wagonette — Grez  shall  be  left  to-morrow. 

To-morrow  dawns  so  fair  that  two  of  the  party 
agree  to  walk  back  for  exercise,  and  let  their  knap 
sacks  follow  by  the  trap.  I  need  hardly  say  they  are 
neither  of  them  French;  for,  of  all  English  phrases, 
the  phrase  "  for  exercise  "  is  the  least  comprehensible 
across  the  Straits  of  Dover.  All  goes  well  for  a  while 
with  the  pedestrians.  The  wet  woods  are  full  of 
scents  in  the  noontide.  At  a  certain  cross,  where 
there  is  a  guardhouse,  they  make  a  halt,  for  the  for 
ester's  wife  is  the  daughter  of  their  good  host  at  Bar- 
bizon.  And  so  there  they  are  hospitably  received  by 
the  comely  woman,  with  one  child  in  her  arms  and 
another  prattling  and  tottering  at  her  gown,  and  drink 
some  syrup  of  quince  in  the  back  parlour,  with  a  map 
of  the  forest  on  the  wall,  and  some  prints  of  love- 
affairs  and  the  great  Napoleon  hunting.  As  they 
draw  near  the  Quadrilateral,  and  hear  once  more  the 
report  of  the  big  guns,  they  take  a  by-road  to  avoid 
the  sentries,  and  go  on  a  while  somewhat  vaguely, 
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with  the  sound  of  the  cannon  in  their  ears  and  the 
rain  beginning  to  fall.  The  ways  grow  wider  and 
sandier;  here  and  there  there  are  real  sand-hills,  as 
though  by  the  sea-shore;  the  firwood  is  open  and 
grows  in  clumps  upon  the  hillocks,  and  the  race  of 
sign-posts  is  no  more.  One  begins  to  look  at  the 
other  doubtfully.  "  I  am  sure  we  should  keep  more 
to  the  right,"  says  one ;  and  the  other  is  just  as  certain 
they  should  hold  to  the  left.  And  now,  suddenly, 
the  heavens  open,  and  the  rain  falls  "  sheer  and  strong 
and  loud,"  as  out  of  a  shower-bath.  In  a  moment 
they  are  as  wet  as  shipwrecked  sailors.  They  can 
not  see  out  of  their  eyes  for  the  drift,  and  the  water 
churns  and  gurgles  in  their  boots.  They  leave  the 
track  and  try  across  country  with  a  gambler's  despera 
tion,  for  it  seems  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  make  the 
situation  worse;  and,  for  the  next  hour,  go  scramb 
ling  from  boulder  to  boulder,  or  plod  along  paths  that 
are  now  no  more  than  rivulets,  and  across  waste 
clearings  where  the  scattered  shells  and  broken  fir- 
trees  tell  all  too  plainly  of  the  cannon  in  the  distance. 
And  meantime  the  cannon  grumble  out  responses  to 
the  grumbling  thunder.  There  is  such  a  mixture  of 
melodrama  and  sheer  discomfort  about  all  this,  it  is 
at  once  so  grey  and  so  lurid,  that  it  is  far  more  agree 
able  to  read  and  write  about  by  the  chimney-corner 
than  to  suffer  in  the  person.  At  last  they  chance  on 
the  right  path,  and  make  Franchard  in  the  early 
evening,  the  sorriest  pair  of  wanderers  that  ever 
welcomed  English  ale.  Thence,  by  the  Bois  d'Hyver 
the  Ventes-Alexandre,  and  the  Pins  Brules,  to  the 
clean  hostelry,  dry  clothes,  and  dinner. 
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THE  WOODS  IN  SPRING 

I  think  you  will  like  the  forest  best  in  the  sharp 
early  springtime,  when  it  is  just  beginning  to  re 
awaken,  and  innumerable  violets  peep  from  among  the 
fallen  leaves;  when  two  or  three  people  at  most  sit 
down  to  dinner,  and,  at  table,  you  will  do  well  to  keep 
a  rug  about  your  knees,  for  the  nights  are  chill,  and 
the  salle-a-manger  opens  on  the  court.  There  is  less 
to  distract  the  attention,  for  one  thing,  and  the  forest 
is  more  itself.  It  is  not  bedotted  with  artists'  sun 
shades  as  with  unknown  mushrooms,  nor  bestrewn 
with  the  remains  of  English  picnics.  The  hunting 
still  goes  on,  and  at  any  moment  your  heart  may  be 
brought  into  your  mouth  as  you  hear  far-away  horns ; 
or  you  may  be  told  by  an  agitated  peasant  that  the 
Vicomte  has  gone  up  the  avenue,  not  ten  minutes 
since,  "  d  fond  de  train,  monsieur,  et  avec  douze, 
piqueurs." 

If  you  go  up  to  some  coign  of  vantage  in  the  system 
of  low  hills  that  permeates  the  forest,  you  will  see 
many  different  tracts  of  country,  each  of  its  own  cold 
and  melancholy  neutral  tint,  and  all  mixed  together 
and  mingled  the  one  into  the  other  at  the  seams. 
You  will  see  tracts  of  leafless  beeches  of  a  faint 
yellowish  grey,  and  leafless  oaks  a  little  ruddier  in  the 
hue.  Then  zones  of  pines  of  a  solemn  green;  and, 
dotted  among  the  pines,  or  standing  by  themselves 
in  rocky  clearings,  the  delicate,  snow-white  trunks  of 
birches,  spreading  out  into  snow-white  branches  yet 
more  delicate,  and  crowned  and  canopied  with  a 
purple  haze  of  twigs.  And  then  a  long,  bare  ridge 
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of  tumbled  boulders,  with  bright  sand-breaks  between 
them,  and  wavering  sandy  roads  among  the  bracken 
and  brown  heather.  It  is  all  rather  cold  and  un- 
homely.  It  has  not  the  perfect  beauty,  nor  the  gem- 
like  colouring,  of  the  wood  in  the  later  year,  when  it  is 
no  more  than  one  vast  colonnade  of  verdant  shadow, 
tremulous  with  insects,  intersected  here  and  there  by 
lanes  of  sunlight  set  in  purple  heather.  The  loveliness 
of  the  woods  in  March  is  not,  assuredly,  of  this  blowzy 
rustic  type.  It  is  made  sharp  with  a  grain  of  salt,  with 
a  touch  of  ugliness.  It  has  a  sting  like  the  sting  of 
bitter  ale ;  you  acquire  the  love  of  it  as  men  acquire  a 
taste  for  olives.  And  the  wonderful  clear,  pure  air 
wells  into  your  lungs  the  while  by  voluptuous  inhala 
tions,  and  makes  the  eyes  bright,  and  sets  the  heart 
tinkling  to  a  new  tune — or,  rather,  to  an  old  tune ;  for 
you  remember  in  your  boyhood  something  akin  to 
this  spirit  of  adventure,  this  thirst  for  exploration, 
that  now  takes  you  masterfully  by  the  hand,  plunges 
you  into  many  a  deep  grove,  and  drags  you  over  many 
a  stony  crest.  It  is  as  if  the  whole  wood  were  full  of 
friendly  voices  calling  you  farther  in,  and  you  turn 
from  one  side  to  another,  like  Buridan's  donkey,  in  a 
maze  of  pleasure. 

Comely  beeches  send  up  their  white,  straight, 
clustered  branches,  barred  with  green  moss,  like  so 
many  fingers  from  a  half-clenched  hand.  Mighty 
oaks  stand  to  the  ankles  in  a  fine  tracery  of  under 
wood;  thence  the  tall  shaft  climbs  upwards,  and  the 
great  forest  of  stalwart  boughs  spreads  out  into  the 
golden  evening  sky,  where  the  rooks  are  flying  and 
calling.  On  the  sward  of  the  Bois  d'Hyver  the  firs 
stand  well  asunder  with  outspread  arms,  like  fencers 
saluting;  and  the  air  smells  of  resin  all  around,  and 
the  sound  of  the  axe  is  rarely  still.  But  strangest  of 
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all,  and  in  appearance  oldest  of  all,  are  the  dim  and 
wizard  upland  districts  of  young  wood.  The  ground 
is  carpeted  with  fir-tassel,  and  strewn  with  fir-apples 
and  flakes  of  fallen  bark.  Rocks  lie  crouching  in  the 
thicket,  guttered  with  rain,  tufted  with  lichen,  white 
with  years  and  the  rigours  of  the  changeful  seasons. 
Brown  and  yellow  butterflies  are  sown  and  carried 
away  again  by  the  light  air — like  thistledown.  The 
loneliness  of  these  coverts  is  so  excessive,  that  there 
are  moments  when  pleasure  draws  to  the  verge  of 
fear.  You  listen  and  listen  for  some  noise  to  break 
the  silence,  till  you  grow  half  mesmerised  by  the 
intensity  of  the  strain ;  your  sense  of  your  own  identity 
is  troubled;  your  brain  reels,  like  that  of  some 
gymnosophist  poring  on  his  own  nose  in  Asiatic 
jungles ;  and  should  you  see  your  own  outspread  feet, 
you  see  them,  not  as  anything  of  yours,  but  as  a 
feature  of  the  scene  around  you. 

Still  the  forest  is  always,  but  the  stillness  is  not 
always  unbroken.  You  can  hear  the  wind  pass  in  the 
distance  over  the  tree-tops;  sometimes  briefly,  like 
the  noise  of  a  train;  sometimes  with  a  long,  steady 
rush,  like  the  breaking  of  waves.  And  sometimes, 
close  at  hand,  the  branches  move,  a  moan  goes 
through  the  thicket,  and  the  wood  thrills  to  its  heart. 
Perhaps  you  may  hear  a  carriage  on  the  road  to 
Fontainbleau,  a  bird  gives  a  dry  continual  chirp,  the 
dead  leaves  rustle  underfoot,  or  you  may  time  your 
steps  to  the  steady  recurrent  strokes  of  the  woodman's 
axe.  From  time  to  time,  over  the  low  grounds,  a 
flight  of  rooks  goes  by;  and  from  time  to  time  the 
cooing  of  wild  doves  falls  upon  the  ear,  not  sweet  and 
rich  and  near  at  hand  as  in  England,  but  a  sort  of 
voice  of  the  woods,  thin  and  far  away,  as  fits  these 
solemn  places.  Or  you  hear  suddenly  the  hollow, 
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eager,  violent  barking  of  dogs;  scared  deer  flit  pi 
you  through  the  fringes  of  the  wood;  then  a  man  or 
two  running,  in  green  blouse,  with  gun  and  game-bag 
on  a  bandoleer ;  and  then,  out  of  the  thick  of  the  trees, 
comes  the  jar  of  rifle  shots.  Or  perhaps  the  hounds 
are  out,  and  horns  are  blown,  and  scarlet-coated 
huntsmen  flash  through  the  clearings,  and  the  solid 
noise  of  horses  galloping  passes  below  you,  where  you 
sit  perched  among  the  rocks  and  heather.  The  boar 
is  afoot,  and  all  over  the  forest,  and  in  all  neighbour 
ing  villages,  there  is  a  vague  excitement  and  a  vague 
hope;  for  who  knows  whither  the  chase  may  lead? 
and  even  to  have  seen  a  single  piqueur,  or  spoken  to 
a  single  sportsman,  is  to  be  a  man  of  consequence  for 
the  night. 

Besides  men  who  shoot  and  men  who  ride  with  the 
hounds,  there  are  few  people  in  the  forest,  in  the  early 
spring,  save  woodcutters  plying  their  axes  steadily, 
and  old  women  and  children  gathering  wood  for  the 
fire.  You  may  meet  such  a  party  coming  home  in  the 
twilight ;  the  old  woman  laden  with  a  fagot  of  chips, 
and  the  little  ones  hauling  a  long  branch  behind  them 
in  her  wake.  That  is  the  worst  of  what  there  is  to 
encounter;  and  if  I  tell  you  of  what  once  happened 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  it  is  by  no  means  to  tantalise  you 
with  false  hopes;  for  the  adventure  was  unique.  It 
was  on  a  very  cold,  still,  sunless  morning,  with  a  flat 
grey  sky  and  a  frosty  tingle  in  the  air,  that  this  friend 
(who  shall  here  be  nameless)  heard  the  notes  of  a  key- 
bugle  played  with  much  hesitation,  and  saw  the 
smoke  of  a  fire  spread  out  along  the  green  pine-tops, 
in  a  remote  uncanny  glen,  hard  by  a  hill  of  naked 
boulders.  He  drew  near  warily,  and  beheld  a  picnic 
party  seated  under  a  tree  in  an  open.  The  old  father 
knitted  a  sock,  the  mother  sat  staring  at  the  fire. 
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The  eldest  son,  in  the  uniform  of  a  private  of  dragoons, 
was  choosing  out  notes  on  a  key-bugle.  Two  or  three 
daughters  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  picking  violets. 
And  the  whole  party  as  grave  and  silent  as  the  woods 
around  them !  My  friend  watched  for  a  long  time,  he 
says ;  but  all  held  their  peace ;  not  one  spoke  or  smiled ; 
only  the  dragoon  kept  choosing  out  single  notes  upon 
the  bugle,  and  the  father  knitted  away  at  his  work  and 
made  strange  movements  the  while  with  his  flexible 
eyebrows.  They  took  no  notice  whatever  of  my 
friend's  presence,  which  was  disquieting  in  itself,  and 
increased  the  resemblance  of  the  whole  party  to 
mechanical  waxworks.  Certainly,  he  affirms,  a  wax 
figure  might  have  played  the  bugle  with  more  spirit 
than  that  strange  dragoon.  And  as  this  hypothesis 
of  his  became  more  certain,  the  awful  insolubility  of 
why  they  should  be  left  out  there  in  the  woods  with 
nobody  to  wind  them  up  again  when  they  ran  down, 
and  a  growing  disquietude  as  to  what  might  happen 
next,  became  too  much  for  his  courage,  and  he  turned 
tail,  and  fairly  took  to  his  heels.  It  might  have  been 
a  singing  in  his  ears,  but  he  fancies  he  was  followed 
as  he  ran  by  a  peal  of  Titanic  laughter.  Nothing  has 
ever  transpired  to  clear  up  the  mystery;  it  may  be 
they  were  automata;  or  it  may  be  (and  this  is  the 
theory  to  which  I  lean  myself)  that  this  is  all  another 
chapter  of  Heine's  "  Gods  in  Exile";  that  the  up 
right  old  man  with  the  eyebrows  was  no  other  than 
Father  Jove,  and  the  young  dragoon  with  the  taste 
for  music  either  Apollo  or  Mars. 
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MORALITY 

Strange  indeed  is  the  attraction  of  the  forest  for  the 
minds  of  men.  Not  one  or  two  only,  but  a  great 
chorus  of  grateful  voices  have  arisen  to  spread  abroad 
its  fame.  Half  the  famous  writers  of  modern  France 
have  had  their  word  to  say  about  Fontainebleau. 
Chateaubriand,  Michelet,  Beranger,  Georges  Sand, 
de  Senancour,  Flaubert  Miirger,  the  brothers  Gon- 
court,  Theodore  de  Banville,  each  of  these  has  done 
something  to  the  eternal  praise  and  memory  of  these 
woods.  Even  at  the  very  worst  of  times,  even  when 
the  picturesque  was  anathema  in  the  eyes  of  all  Per 
sons  of  Taste,  the  forest  still  preserved  a  certain 
reputation  for  beauty.  It  was  in  1730  that  the  Abbe" 
Guilbert  published  his  Historical  Description  of  the 
Palace,  Town,  and  Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  And 
very  droll  it  is  to  see  him,  as  he  tries  to  set  forth  his 
admiration  in  terms  of  what  was  then  permissible. 
The  monstrous  rocks,  etc.,  says  the  Abbe,  "  sont 
admirees  avec  surprise  des  voyageurs  qui  s'ecrient 
aussitdt  avec  Horace :  Ut  mihi  devio  rupes  et  vacuum 
nemus  mirari  libet."  The  good  man  is  not  exactly 
lyrical  in  his  praise ;  and  you  see  how  he  sets  his  back 
against  Horace  as  against  a  trusty  oak.  Horace,  at 
any  rate,  was  classical.  For  the  rest,  however,  the 
Abbe  likes  places  where  many  alleys  meet ;  or  which, 
like  the  Belle-£toile,  are  kept  up  "by  a  special 
gardener,"  and  admires  at  the  Table  du  Roi  the 
labours  of  the  Grand  Master  of  Woods  and  Waters, 
the  Sieur  de  la  Falure,  "  qui  a  fait  faire  ce  magnifique 
endroit." 
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But  indeed,  it  is  not  so  much  for  its  beauty  that  the 
forest  makes  a  claim  upon  men's  hearts,  as  for  that 
subtle  something,  that  quality  of  the  air,  that  emana 
tion  from  the  old  trees,  that  so  wonderfully  changes 
and  renews  a  weary  spirit.  Disappointed  men,  sick 
Francis  Firsts  and  vanquished  Grand  Monarchs,  time 
out  of  mind  have  come  here  for  consolation.  Hither 
perplexed  folk  have  retired  out  of  the  press  of  life, 
as  into  a  deep  bay-window  on  some  night  of  masquer 
ade,  and  here  found  quiet  and  silence,  and  rest,  the 
mother  of  wisdom.  It  is  the  great  moral  spa;  this 
forest  without  a  fountain  is  itself  the  great  fountain  of 
Juventius.  It  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  bring 
an  old  sorrow  that  has  been  a  long  while  your  friend 
and  enemy;  and  if,  like  Beranger's,  your  gaiety  has 
run  away  from  home  and  left  open  the  door  for  sorrow 
to  come  in,  of  all  covers  in  Europe,  it  is  here  you  may 
expect  to  find  the  truant  hid.  With  every  hour  you 
change.  The  air  penetrates  through  your  clothes, 
and  nestles  to  your  living  body.  You  love  exercise 
and  slumber,  long  fasting  and  full  meals.  You  forget 
all  your  scruples  and  live  a  while  in  peace  and  freedom, 
and  for  the  moment  only.  For  here,  all  is  absent  that 
can  stimulate  to  moral  feeling.  Such  people  as  you 
see  may  be  old,  or  toil-worn,  or  sorry;  but  you  see 
them  framed  in  the  forest,  like  figures  on  a  painted 
canvas ;  and  for  you,  they  are  not  people  in  any  living 
and  kindly  sense.  You  forget  the  grim  contrariety  of 
interests.  You  forget  the  narrow  lane  where  ail  men 
jostle  together  in  unchivalrous  contention,  and  the 
kennel,  deep  and  unclean,  that  gapes  on  either  hand 
for  the  defeated.  Life  is  simple  enough,  it  seems,  and 
the  very  idea  of  sacrifice  becomes  like  a  mad  fancy 
out  of  a  last  night's  dream. 

Your  ideal  is  not  perhaps  high,  but  it  is  plain  and 
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possible.  You  become  enamoured  of  a  life  of  change 
and  movement  and  the  open  air,  where  the  muscles 
shall  be  more  exercised  than  the  affections.  When 
you  have  had  your  will  of  the  forest,  you  may  visit 
the  whole  round  world.  You  may  buckle  on  your 
knapsack  and  take  the  road  on  foot.  You  may  be 
stride  a  good  nag,  and  ride  forth,  with  a  pair  of 
saddle-bags,  into  the  enchanted  East.  You  may  cross 
the  Black  Forest,  and  see  Germany  wide-spread  before 
you,  like  a  map,  dotted  with  old  cities,  walled  and 
spired,  that  dream  all  day  on  their  own  reflections 
in  the  Rhine  or  Danube.  You  may  pass  the  spinal 
cord  of  Europe  and  go  down  from  Alpine  glaciers  to 
where  Italy  extends  her  marble  moles  and  glasses  her 
marble  palaces  in  the  midland  sea.  You  may  sleep 
in  flying  trains  or  wayside  taverns.  You  may  be 
awakened  at  dawn  by  the  scream  of  the  express  or 
the  small  pipe  of  the  robin  in  the  hedge.  For  you 
the  rain  should  allay  the  dust  of  the  beaten  road ;  the 
wind  dry  your  clothes  upon  you  as  you  walked. 
Autumn  should  hang  out  russet  pears  and  purple 
grapes  along  the  lane ;  inn  after  inn  proffer  you  their 
cups  of  raw  wine ;  river  by  river  receive  your  body  in 
the  sultry  noon.  Wherever  you  went  warm  valleys 
and  high  trees  and  pleasant  villages  should  compass 
you  about;  and  light  fellowships  should  take  you 
by  the  arm,  and  walk  with  you  an  hour  upon 
your  way. 

You  may  see  from  afar  off  what  it  will  come  to  in 
the  end  —  the  weather-beaten,  red-nosed  vagabond, 
consumed  by  a  fever  of  the  feet,  cut  off  from  all  near 
touch  of  human  sympathy,  a  waif,  an  Ishmael,  and 
an  outcast.  And  yet  it  will  seem  well — and  yet,  in 
the  air  of  the  forest,  this  will  seem  the  best — to 
break  all  the  network  bound  about  your  feet  by 
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birth  and  old  companionship  and  loyal  love,  and 
bear  your  shovelful  of  phosphates  to  and  fro,  in 
town  and  country,  until  the  hour  of  the  great 
dissolvent. 

Or,  perhaps,  you  will  keep  to  the  cover.  For  the 
forest  is  by  itself,  and  forest  life  owns  small  kinship 
with  life  in  the  dismal  land  of  labour.  Men  are  so 
far  sophisticated  that  they  cannot  take  the  world  as 
it  is  given  to  them  by  the  sight  of  their  eyes.  Not 
only  what  they  see  and  hear,  but  what  they  know  to 
be  behind,  enter  into  their  notion  of  a  place.  If  the 
sea,  for  instance,  lie  just  across  the  hills,  sea-thoughts 
will  come  to  them  at  intervals,  and  the  tenor  of 
their  dreams  from  time  to  time  will  suffer  a  sea- 
change. 

And  so  here,  in  this  forest,  a  knowledge  of  its  great 
ness  is  for  much  in  the  effect  produced.  You  reckon 
up  the  miles  that  lie  between  you  and  intrusion.  You 
may  walk  before  you  all  day  long,  and  not  fear  to 
touch  the  barrier  of  your  Eden,  or  stumble  out  of 
fairyland  into  the  land  of  gin  and  steam-hammers. 
And  there  is  an  old  tale  enhances  for  the  imagination 
the  grandeur  of  the  woods  of  France,  and  secures  you 
in  the  thought  of  your  seclusion.  When  Charles  VI. 
hunted  in  the  time  of  his  wild  boyhood  near  Senlis, 
there  was  captured  an  old  stag,  having  a  collar  of 
bronze  about  his  neck,  and  these  words  engraved  on 
the  collar:  "Caesar  mihi  hoc  donavit."  It  is  no 
wonder  if  the  minds  of  men  were  moved  at  this 
occurrence  and  they  stood  aghast  to  find  themselves 
thus  touching  hands  with  forgotten  ages,  and  following 
an  antiquity  with  hound  and  horn.  And  even  for  you, 
it  is  scarcely  in  an  idle  curiosity  that  you  ponder  how 
many  centuries  this  stag  had  carried  its  free  antlers 
through  the  wood,  and  how  many  summers  and  win- 
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ters  had  shone  and  snowed  on  the  imperial  badge.  If 
the  extent  of  solemn  wood  could  thus  safeguard  a 
tall  stag  from  the  hunter's  hounds  and  horses,  might 
not  you  also  play  hide-and-seek,  in  these  groves,  with 
all  the  pangs  and  trepidations  of  man's  life,  and  elude 
Death,  the  mighty  hunter,  for  more  than  the  span  of 
human  years?  Here,  also,  crash  his  arrows;  here, 
in  the  farthest  glade,  sounds  the  gallop  of  the  pale 
horse.  But  he  does  not  hunt  this  cover  with  all  his 
hounds,  for  the  game  is  thin  and  small:  and  if 
you  were  but  alert  and  wary,  if  you  lodged  ever 
in  the  deepest  thickets,  you  too  might  live  on 
into  later  generations  and  astonish  men  by  your 
stalwart  age  and  the  trophies  of  an  immemorial 
success. 

For  the  forest  takes  away  from  you  all  excuse  to 
die.  There  is  nothing  here  to  cabin  or  thwart  your 
free  desires.  Here  all  the  impudencies  of  the  brawling 
world  reach  you  no  more.  You  may  count  your 
hours,  like  Endymion,  by  the  strokes  of  the  lone 
woodcutter,  or  by  the  progression  of  the  lights  and 
shadows  and  the  sun  wheeling  his  wide  circuit  through 
the  naked  heavens.  Here  shall  you  see  no  enemies 
but  winter  and  rough  weather.  And  if  a  pang  comes 
to  you  at  all,  it  will  be  a  pang  of  heathful  hunger.  All 
the  puling  sorrows,  all  the  carking  repentance,  all  this 
talk  of  duty  that  is  no  duty,  in  the  great  peace,  in  the 
pure  daylight  of  these  woods,  fall  away  from  you  like 
a  garment.  And  if  perchance  you  come  forth  upon 
an  eminence,  where  the  wind  blows  upon  you  large 
and  fresh,  and  the  pines  knock  their  long  stems 
together,  like  an  ungainly  sort  of  puppets,  and  see  far 
away  over  the  plain  a  factory  chimney  denned  against 
the  pale  horizon — it  is  for  you,  as  for  the  staid  and 
simple  peasant  when,  with  his  plough,  he  upturns  old 
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arms  and  harness  from  the  furrow  of  the  glebe.  Ay, 
sure  enough,  there  was  a  battle  there  in  the  old  times ; 
and,  sure  enough,  there  is  a  world  out  yonder  where 
men  strive  together  with  a  noise  of  oaths  and  weeping 
and  clamorous  dispute.  So  much  you  apprehend  by 
an  athletic  act  of  the  imagination.  A  faint  far-off 
rumour  as  of  Merovingian  wars;  a  legend  as  of  some 
dead  religion. 
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Lo!   in  the  middle  of  the  wood, 

The  folded  leaf  is  woo'd  from  out  the  bud 

With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 

Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no  care, 

Sun-steep'd  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 

Nightly  dew-fed;   and  turning  yellow 

Fails,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 

Lo !   sweeten' d  with  the  summer  light, 

The  full -juiced  apple,  waxing  over-mellow, 

Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 

All  its  alloted  length  of  days, 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  place, 

Ripens  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no  toil, 

Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil. 

TENNYSON. 
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ON  GOING  A  JOURNEY 

WILLIAM  HAZLITT 

ONE  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  world  is  going 
a  journey;  but  I  like  to  go  by  myself.  I  can  enjoy 
society  in  a  room;  but  out  of  doors,  nature  is  com 
pany  enough  for  me.  I  am  then  never  less  alone 
than  when  alone. 

"  The  fields  his  study,  nature  was  his  book." 

I  cannot  see  the  wit  of  walking  and  talking  at  the 
same  time.  When  I  am  in  the  country,  I  wish  to 
vegetate  like  the  country.  I  am  not  for  criticising 
hedge-rows  and  black  cattle.  I  go  out  of  town  in 
order  to  forget  the  town  and  all  that  is  in  it.  There 
are  those  who  for  this  purpose  go  to  watering-places, 
and  carry  the  metropolis  with  them.  I  like  more 
elbow-room,  and  fewer  incumbrances.  I  like  solitude, 
when  I  give  myself  up  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  solitude; 
nor  do  I  ask  for 

" a  friend  in  my  retreat, 

Whom  I  may  whisper  solitude  is  sweet." 

The  soul  of  a  journey  is  liberty,  perfect  liberty,  to 
think,  feel,  do  just  as  one  pleases.  We  go  a  journey 
chiefly  to  be  free  of  all  impediments  and  of  all  incon 
veniences;  to  leave  ourselves  behind,  much  more  to 
get  rid  of  others.  It  is  because  I  want  a  little  breath- 
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ing-space  to  muse  on  indifferent  matters,  where 
Contemplation 

"  May  plume  her  feathers  and  let  grow  her  wings, 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd," 

that  I  absent  myself  from  the  town  for  awhile,  with 
out  feeling  at  a  loss  the  moment  I  am  left  by  myself. 
Instead  of  a  friend  in  a  post-chaise  or  in  a  Tilbury, 
to  exchange  good  things  with,  and  vary  the  same 
stale  topics  over  again,  for  once  let  me  have  a 
truce  with  impertinence.  Give  me  the  clear  blue  sky 
over  my  head,  and  the  green  turf  beneath  my  feet,  a 
winding  road  before  me,  and  a  three  hours'  march  to 
dinner — and  then  to  thinking!  It  is  hard  if  I  can 
not  start  some  game  on  these  lone  heaths.  I  laugh,  I 
run,  I  leap,  I  sing  for  joy.  From  the  point  of  yonder 
rolling  cloud,  I  plunge  into  my  past  being,  and  revel 
there,  as  the  sun-burnt  Indian  plunges  headlong  into 
the  wave  that  wafts  him  to  his  native  shore.  Then 
long-forgotten  things,  like  "  sunken  wrack  and  sum- 
less  treasuries,"  burst  upon  my  eager  sight,  and  I  begin 
to  feel,  think,  and  be  myself  again.  Instead  of  an 
awkward  silence,  broken  by  attempts  at  wit  or  dull 
common-places,  mine  is  that  undisturbed  silence  of 
the  heart  which  alone  is  perfect  eloquence.  No  one 
likes  puns,  alliterations,  antitheses,  argument,  and 
analysis  better  than  I  do ;  but  I  sometimes  had  rather 
be  without  them.  "  Leave,  oh,  leave  me  to  my 
repose!  "  I  have  just  now  other  business  in  hand, 
which  would  seem  idle  to  you,  but  is  with  me  "  very 
stuff  of  the  conscience."  Is  not  this  wild  rose  sweet 
without  a  comment?  Does  not  this  daisy  leap  to 
my  heart  set  in  its  coat  of  emerald?  Yet  if  I  were 
to  explain  to  you  the  circumstances  that  has  so  en- 
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deared  it  to  me,  you  would  only  smile.  Had  I  not 
better  then  keep  it  to  myself,  and  let  it  serve  me  to 
brood  over,  from  here  to  yonder  craggy  point,  and 
from  thence  onward  to  the  far-distant  horizon?  I 
should  be  but  bad  company  all  that  way,  and  there 
fore  prefer  being  alone.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  you 
may,  when  the  moody  fit  comes  on,  walk  or  ride  on 
yourself,  and  indulge  your  reveries.  But  this  looks 
like  a  breach  of  manners,  a  neglect  of  others,  and  you 
are  thinking  all  the  time  that  you  ought  to  rejoin  your 
party.  "  Out  upon  such  half-faced  fellowship,"  say 
I.  I  like  to  be  either  entirely  to  myself,  or  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  others;  to  talk  or  be  silent,  to  walk 
or  sit  still,  to  be  sociable  or  solitary.  I  was  pleased 
with  an  observation  of  Mr.  Cobbett's,  that  "he  thought 
it  a  bad  French  custom  to  drink  our  wine  with  our 
meals,  and  that  an  Englishman  ought  to  do  only  one 
thing  at  a  time."  So  I  cannot  talk  and  think,  or 
indulge  in  melancholy  musing  and  lively  conversation 
by  fits  and  starts.  "  Let  me  have  a  companion  of 
my  way,"  says  Sterne,  "  were  it  but  to  remark  how 
the  shadows  lengthen  as  the  sun  declines."  It  is 
beautifully  said:  but  in  my  opinion,  this  continual 
comparing  of  notes  interferes  with  the  involuntary 
impression  of  things  upon  the  mind,  and  hurts  the 
sentiment.  If  you  only  hint  what  you  feel  in  a  kind 
of  dumb  show,  it  is  insipid:  if  you  have  to  explain 
it,  it  is  making  a  toil  of  a  pleasure.  You  cannot  read 
the  book  of  nature,  without  being  perpetually  put 
to  the  trouble  of  translating  it  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
I  am  for  the  synthetical  method  on  a  journey,  in 
preference  to  the  analytical.  I  am  content  to  lay  in 
a  stock  of  ideas  then,  and  to  examine  and  anatomise 
them  afterwards.  I  want  to  see  my  vague  notions 
float  like  the  down  of  the  thistle  before  the  breeze, 
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and  not  to  have  them  entangled  in  the  briars  and 
thorns  of  controversy.  For  once,  I  like  to  have  it 
all  my  own  way;  and  this  is  impossible  unless  you 
are  alone,  or  in  such  company  as  I  do  not  covet.  I 
have  no  objection  to  argue  a  point  with  any  one  for 
twenty  miles  of  measured  road,  but  not  for  pleasure. 
If  you  remark  the  scent  of  a  beanfield  crossing  the 
road,  perhaps  your  fellow-traveller  has  no  smell.  If 
you  point  to  a  distant  object,  perhaps  he  is  short 
sighted,  and  has  to  take  out  his  glass  to  look  at  it. 
There  is  a  feeling  in  the  air,  a  tone  in  the  colour  of  a 
cloud  which  hits  your  fancy,  but  the  effect  of  which 
you  are  unable  to  account  for.  There  is  then  no 
sympathy,  but  an  uneasy  craving  after  it,  and  a  dis 
satisfaction  which  pursues  you  on  the  way,  and  in  the 
end  probably  produces  ill-humour.  Now  I  never 
quarrel  with  myself,  and  take  all  my  own  conclusions 
for  granted  till  I  find  it  necessary  to  defend  them 
against  objections.  It  is  not  merely  that  you  may 
not  be  of  accord  on  the  objects  and  circumstances  that 
present  themselves  before  you — these  may  recall  a 
number  of  objects,  and  lead  to  associations  too 
delicate  and  refined  to  be  possibly  communicated  to 
others.  Yet  these  I  love  to  cherish,  and  sometimes 
still  fondly  clutch  them,  when  I  can  escape  from  the 
throng  to  do  so.  To  give  way  to  our  feelings  before 
company,  seems  extravagance  or  affectation;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  to  have  to  unravel  this  mystery 
of  our  being  at  every  turn,  and  to  make  others  take 
an  equal  interest  in  it  (otherwise  the  end  is  not 
answered)  is  a  task  to  which  few  are  competent.  We 
must  "  give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue." 

My  old  friend  C ,  however,  could  do  both.     He 

could  go  on  in  the  most  delightful  explanatory  way 
over  hill  and  dale,  a  summer's  day,  and  convert  a 
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landscape  into  a  didactic  poem  or  a  Pindaric  ode- 
"  He  talked  far  above  singing."  If  I  could  so 
clothe  my  ideas  in  sounding  and  flowing  words,  I 
might  perhaps  wish  to  have  some  one  with  me  to 
admire  the  swelling  theme;  or  I  could  be  more  con 
tent,  were  it  possible  for  me  still  to  hear  his  echoing 
voice  in  the  woods  of  All-Foxden.  They  had  "  that 
fine  madness  in  them  which  our  first  poets  had;  " 
and  if  they  could  have  been  caught  by  some  rare 
instrument,  would  have  breathed  such  strains  as  the 
following : 

" Here  be  woods  as  green 

As  any,  air  likewise  as  fresh  and  sweet 
As  when  smooth  Zephyrus  plays  on  the  fleet 
Face  of  the  curled  stream,  with  flow'rs  as  many 
As  the  young  spring  gives,  and  as  choice  as  any; 
Here  be  all  new  delights,  cool  streams  and  wells, 
Arbours  o'ergrown  with  woodbine,  caves  and  dells; 
Choose  where  thou  wilt,  while  I  sit  by  and  sing, 
Or  gather  rushes  to  make  many  a  ring 
For  thy  long  fingers ;   tell  thee  tales  of  love, 
How  the  pale  Phoebe,  hunting  in  a  grove, 
First  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whose  eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies; 
How  she  convey'd  him  softly  in  a  sleep, 
His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  Latmos,  where  she  stoops  each  night, 
Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother's  light, 

To  kiss  her  sweetest." 

FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS. 

Had  I  words  and  images  at  command  like  these,  I 
would  attempt  to  wake  the  thoughts  that  lie  slumber 
ing  on  golden  ridges  in  the  evening  clouds :  but  at  the 
sight  of  nature  my  fancy,  poor  as  it  is,  droops  and 
closes  up  its  leaves,  like  flowers  at  sunset.  I  can  make 
nothing  out  on  the  spot : — I  must  have  time  to  collect 
myself. — 

In  general,  a  good  thing  spoils  out-of-door  pros 
pects:    it  should  be  reserved  for  Table-talk.     L 
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is  for  this  reason,  I  take  it,  the  worst  company  in  the 
world  out  of  doors ;  because  he  is  the  best  within.  I 
grant,  there  is  one  subject  on  which  it  is  pleasant  to 
talk  on  a  journey;  and  that  is,  what  one  shall  have 
for  supper  when  we  get  to  our  inn  at  night  The  open 
air  improves  this  sort  of  conversation  or  friendly 
altercation,  by  setting  a  keener  edge  on  appetite. 
Every  mile  of  the  road  heightens  the  flavour  of  the 
viands  we  expect  at  the  end  of  it.  How  fine  it  is  to 
enter  some  old  town,  walled  and  turreted  just  at  the 
approach  of  night-fall,  or  to  come  to  some  straggling 
village,  with  the  lights  streaming  through  the  sur 
rounding  gloom ;  and  then  after  inquiring  for  the  best 
entertainment  that  the  place  affords,  to  "  take  one's 
ease  at  one's  inn!  "  These  eventful  moments  in  our 
lives'  history  are  too  precious,  too  full  of  solid,  heart 
felt  happiness  to  be  frittered  and  dribbled  away  in 
imperfect  sympathy.  I  would  have  them  all  to 
myself,  and  drain  them  to  the  last  drop:  they  will 
do  to  talk  of  or  to  write  about  afterwards.  What  a 
delicate  speculation  it  is,  after  drinking  whole  goblets 
of  tea, 

"  The  cups  that  cheer,  but  not  inebriate," 

and  letting  the  fumes  ascend  into  the  brain,  to  sit 
considering  what  we  shall  have  for  supper — eggs  and 
a  rasher,  a  rabbit  smothered  in  onions,  or  an  excellent 
veal-cutlet!  Sancho  in  such  a  situation  once  fixed 
upon  cow-heel;  and  his  choice,  though  he  could  not 
help  it,  is  not  to  be  disparaged.  Then  in  the  intervals 
of  pictured  scenery  and  Shandean  contemplation,  to 
catch  the  preparation  and  the  stir  in  the  kitchen — 
Procul,  0  procul  este  profani  !  These  hours  are  sacred 
to  silence  and  to  musing,  to  be  treasured  up  in  the 
memory,  and  to  feed  the  source  of  smiling  thoughts 
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hereafter.  I  would  not  waste  them  in  idle  talk;  or 
if  I  must  have  the  integrity  of  fancy  broken  in  upon 
I  would  rather  it  were  by  a  stranger  than  a  friend.  A 
stranger  takes  his  hue  and  character  from  the  time 
and  place ;  he  is  a  part  of  the  furniture  and  costume 
of  an  inn.  If  he  is  a  Quaker,  or  from  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  so  much  the  better.  I  do  not 
even  try  to  sympathise  with  him,  and  he  breaks  no 
squares.  I  associate  nothing  with  my  travelling 
companion  but  present  objects  and  passing  events. 
In  his  ignorance  of  me  and  my  affairs,  I  in  a  manner 
forget  myself.  But  a  friend  reminds  one  of  other 
things,  rips  up  old  grievances,  and  destroys  the  abstrac 
tion  of  the  scene.  He  comes  in  ungraciously  between 
us  and  our  imaginary  character.  Something  is 
dropped  in  the  course  of  conversation  that  gives  a 
hint  of  your  profession  and  pursuits ;  or  from  having 
some  one  with  you  that  knows  the  less  sublime  por 
tions  of  your  history,  it  seems  that  other  people  do. 
You  are  no  longer  a  citizen  of  the  world:  but  your 
"  unhoused  free  condition  is  put  into  circumscription 
and  confine."  The  incognito  of  an  inn  is  one  of  its 
striking  privileges — "  lord  of  one's-self,  uncumber'd 
with  a  name/'  Oh!  it  is  great  to  shake  off  the 
trammels  of  the  world  and  of  public  opinion — to  lose 
our  importunate,  tormenting,  everlasting  personal 
identity  in  the  elements  of  nature,  and  become  the 
creature  of  the  moment,  clear  of  all  ties — to  hold  to 
the  universe  only  by  a  dish  of  sweet-breads,  and  to 
owe  nothing  but  the  score  of  the  evening — and  no 
longer  seeking  for  applause  and  meeting  with  con 
tempt,  to  be  known  by  no  other  title  than  the  Gentle 
man  in  the  parlour !  One  may  take  one's  choice  of 
all  characters  in  this  romantic  state  of  uncertainty 
as  to  one's  real  pretensions,  and  become  indefinitely 
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respectable  and  negatively  right-worshipful.  We 
baffle  prejudice  and  disappoint  conjecture;  and  from 
being  so  to  others,  begin  to  be  objects  of  curiosity  and 
wonder  even  to  ourselves.  We  are  no  more  those 
hackneyed  commonplaces  that  we  appear  in  the  world : 
an  inn  restores  us  to  the  level  of  nature,  and  quits 
scores  with  society!  I  have  certainly  spent  some 
enviable  hours  at  inns — sometimes  when  I  have  been 
left  entirely  to  myself,  and  have  tried  to  solve  some 
metaphysical  problem,  as  once  at  Witham-common, 
where  I  found  out  the  proof  that  likeness  is  not  a  case 
of  the  association  of  ideas — at  other  times,  when 
there  have  been  pictures  in  the  room,  as  at  St.  Neot's, 
(I  think  it  was)  where  I  first  met  with  Gribelin's 
engravings  of  the  Cartoons,  into  which  I  entered  at 
once,  and  at  a  little  inn  on  the  borders  of  Wales, 
where  there  happened  to  be  hanging  some  of  West  all's 
drawings,  which  I  compared  triumphantly  (for  a 
theory  that  I  had,  not  for  the  admired  artist)  with  the 
figure  of  a  girl  who  had  ferried  me  over  the  Severn, 
standing  up  in  the  boat  between  me  and  the  twilight — 
at  other  times  I  might  mention  luxuriating  in  books, 
with  a  peculiar  interest  in  this  way,  as  I  remember 
sitting  up  half  the  night  to  read  Paul  and  Virginia, 
which  I  picked  up  at  an  inn  at  Bridgwater,  after 
being  drenched  in  the  rain  all  day;  and  at  the  same 
place  I  got  through  two  volumes  of  Madame  D'Arblay's 
Camilla.  It  was  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1798,  that  I 
sat  down  to  a  volume  of  the  New  Eloise,  at  the  inn 
at  Llangollen,  over  a  bottle  of  sherry  and  a  cold 
chicken.  The  letter  I  chose  was  that  in  which  St. 
Preux  describes  his  feelings  as  he  first  caught  a  glimpse 
from  the  heights  of  the  Jura  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
which  I  had  brought  with  me  as  a  bon  bouche  to  crown 
the  evening  with.  It  was  my  birth-day,  and  I  had 
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for  the  first  time  come  from  a  place  in  the  neighbour 
hood  to  visit  this  delightful  spot.  The  road  to  Llan- 
gollen  turns  off  between  Chirk  and  Wrexham;  and 
on  passing  a  certain  point,  you  come  all  at  once  upon 
the  valley,  which  opens  like  an  amphitheatre,  broad, 
barren  hills  rising  in  majestic  state  on  either  side, 
with  "  green  upland  swells  that  echo  to  the  bleat  of 
flocks  "  below,  and  the  river  Dee  babbling  over  its 
stony  bed  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  valley  at  this 
time  "  glittered  green  with  sunny  showers,"  and  a 
budding  ash-tree  dipped  its  tender  branches  in  the 
chiding  stream.  How  proud,  how  glad  I  was  to  walk 
along  the  high  road  that  overlooks  the  delicious 
prospects,  repeating  the  lines  which  I  have  just 
quoted  from  Mr.  Coleridge's  poems.  But  besides  the 
prospect  which  opened  beneath  my  feet,  another  also 
opened  to  my  inward  sight,  a  heavenly  vision,  on 
which  were  written,  in  letters  large  as  Hope  could 
make  them,  these  four  words,  LIBERTY,  GENIUS, 
LOVE,  VIRTUE  ;  which  have  since  faded  into  the  light 
of  common  day,  or  mock  my  idle  gaze. 

"  The  beautiful  is  vanished,  and  returns  not." 

Still  I  would  return  some  time  or  other  to  this  en 
chanted  spot ;  but  I  would  return  to  it  alone.  What 
other  self  could  I  find  to  share  that  influx  of  thoughts, 
of  regret,  and  delight,  the  fragments  of  which  I  could 
hardly  conjure  up  to  myself,  so  much  have  they  been 
broken  and  defaced !  I  could  stand  on  some  tall  rock, 
and  overlook  the  precipice  of  years  that  separates 
me  from  what  I  then  was.  I  was  at  that  time  going 
shortly  to  visit  the  poet  whom  I  have  above  named. 
Where  is  he  now  ?  Not  only  I  myself  have  changed ; 
the  world,  which  was  then  new  to  me,  has  become  old 
and  incorrigible.  Yet  will  I  turn  to  thee  in  thought, 
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O  sylvan  Dee,  in  joy,  in  youth  and  gladness  as  thou 
then  wert ;  and  thou  shalt  always  be  to  me  the  river 
of  Paradise,  where  I  will  drink  of  the  waters  of  life 
freely! 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  that  shows  the  short 
sightedness  or  capriciousness  of  the  imagination  more 
than  travelling  does.  With  change  of  place  we  change 
our  ideas;  nay,  our  opinions  and  feelings.  We  can 
by  an  effort  indeed  transport  ourselves  to  old  and  long- 
forgotten  scenes,  and  then  the  picture  of  the  mind 
revives  again;  but  we  forget  those  that  we  have  just 
left.  It  seems  that  we  can  think  but  of  one  place  at 
a  time.  The  canvas  of  the  fancy  is  but  of  a  certain 
extent,  and  if  we  paint  one  set  of  objects  upon  it, 
they  immediately  efface  every  other.  We  cannot 
enlarge  our  conceptions,  we  only  shift  our  point  of 
view.  The  landscape  bares  its  bosom  to  the  en 
raptured  eye,  we  take  our  fill  of  it,  and  seem  as  if  we 
could  form  no  other  image  of  beauty  or  grandeur. 
We  pass  on,  and  think  no  more  of  it :  the  horizon  that 
shuts  it  from  our  sight,  also  blots  it  from  our  memory 
like  a  dream.  In  travelling  through  a  wild  barren 
country,  I  can  form  no  idea  of  a  woody  and  cultivated 
one.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  world  must  be 
barren,  like  what  I  see  of  it.  In  the  country  we 
forget  the  town,  and  in  town  we  despise  the  country. 
"  Beyond  Hyde  Park,"  says  Sir  Fopling  Flutter, 
"  all  is  a  desert."  All  that  part  of  the  map  that  we 
do  not  see  before  us  is  a  blank.  The  world  in  our 
conceit  of  it  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  nut-shell.  It 
is  not  one  prospect  expanded  into  another,  county 
joined  to  county,  kingdom  to  kingdom,  lands  to  seas, 
making  an  image  voluminous  and  vast; — the  mind 
can  form  no  larger  idea  of  space  than  the  eye  can  take 
in  at  a  single  glance.  The  rest  is  a  name  written 
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in  a  map,  a  calculation  of  arithmetic.  For  instance, 
what  is  the  true  signification  of  that  immense  mass  of 
territory  and  population,  known  by  the  name  of  China 
to  us?  An  inch  of  paste-board  on  a  wooden  globe, 
of  no  more  account  than  a  China  orange;  Things 
near  us  are  seen  of  the  size  of  life :  things  at  a  distance 
are  diminished  to  the  size  of  the  understanding.  We 
measure  the  universe  by  ourselves,  and  even  compre 
hend  the  texture  of  our  own  being  only  piece-meal. 
In  this  way,  however,  we  remember  an  infinity  of 
things  and  places.  The  mind  is  like  a  mechanical 
instrument  that  plays  a  great  variety  of  tunes,  but 
it  must  play  them  in  succession.  One  idea  recalls 
another,  but  it  at  the  same  time  excludes  all  others. 
In  trying  to  renew  old  recollections,  we  cannot  as  it 
were  unfold  the  whole  web  of  our  existence ;  we  must 
pick  out  the  single  threads.  So  in  coming  to  a  place 
where  we  have  formerly  lived  and  with  which  we 
have  intimate  associations,  every  one  must  have 
found  that  the  feeling  grows  more  vivid  the  nearer 
we  approach  the  spot,  from  the  mere  anticipation  of 
the  actual  impression:  we  remember  circumstances, 
feelings,  persons,  faces,  names,  that  we  had  not 
thought  of  for  years;  but  for  the  time  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  forgotten! — To  return  to  the  question  I 
have  quitted  above. 

I  have  no  objection  to  go  to  see  ruins,  aqueducts, 
pictures,  in  company  with  a  friend  or  a  party,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  for  the  former  reason  reversed. 
They  are  intelligible  matters,  and  will  bear  talking 
about.  The  sentiment  here  is  not  tacit,  but  com 
municable  and  overt.  Salisbury  Plain  is  barren  of 
criticism,  but  Stonehenge  will  bear  a  discussion  anti 
quarian,  picturesque,  and  philosophical.  In  setting 
out  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  the  first  consideration 
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always  is  where  we  shall  go  to:  in  taking  a  solitary 
ramble,  the  question  is  what  we  shall  meet  with  by 
the  way.  "  The  mind  is  its  own  place;  "  nor  are  we 
anxious  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  our  journey.  I  can 
myself  do  the  honours  indifferently  well  to  works  of 
art  and  curiosity.  I  once  took  a  party  to  Oxford 
with  no  mean  eclat — showed  them  that  seat  of  the 
Muses  at  a  distance, 

"  With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn' d  " — 

descanted  on  the  learned  air  that  breathes  from  the 
grassy  quadrangles  and  stone  walls  of  halls  and 
colleges — was  at  home  in  the  Bodleian ;  and  at  Blen 
heim  quite  superseded  the  powdered  Ciceroni  that 
attended  us,  and  that  pointed  in  vain  with  his  wand 
to  commonplace  beauties  in  matchless  pictures. — 
As  another  exception  to  the  above  reasoning,  I  should 
not  feel  confident  in  venturing  on  a  journey  in  a 
foreign  country  without  a  companion.  I  should 
want  at  intervals  to  hear  the  sound  of  my  own 
language.  There  is  an  involuntary  antipathy  in  the 
mind  of  an  Englishman  to  foreign  manners  and 
notions  that  requires  the  assistance  of  social  sympathy 
to  carry  it  off.  As  the  distance  from  home  increases, 
this  relief,  which  was  at  first  a  luxury,  becomes  a 
passion  and  an  appetite.  A  person  would  almost 
feel  stifled  to  find  himself  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia 
without  friends  and  countrymen:  there  must  be 
allowed  to  be  something  in  the  view  of  Athens  or  old 
Rome  that  claims  the  utterance  of  speech ;  and  I  own 
that  the  Pyramids  are  too  mighty  for  any  simple  con 
templation.  In  such  situations,  so  opposite  to  all 
one's  ordinary  train  of  ideas,  one  seems  a  species  by 
one's-self,  a  limb  torn  off  from  society,  unless  one  can 
meet  with  instant  fellowship  and  support. — Yet  I  did 
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not  feel  this  want  or  craving  very  pressing  once,  when 
I  first  set  my  foot  on  the  laughing  shores  of  France. 
Calais  was  peopled  with  novelty  and  delight.  The 
confused,  busy  murmur  of  the  place  was  like  oil  and 
wine  poured  into  my  ears;  nor  did  the  mariners' 
hymn,  which  was  sung  from  the  top  of  an  old  crazy 
vessel  in  the  harbour,  as  the  sun  went  down,  send  an 
alien  sound  into  my  soul.  I  only  breathed  the  air  of 
general  humanity.  I  walked  over  "  the  vine-covered 
hills  and  gay  regions  of  France,"  erect  and  satisfied; 
for  the  image  of  man  was  not  cast  down  and  chained 
to  the  foot  of  arbitrary  thrones:  I  was  at  no  loss  for 
language,  for  that  of  all  the  great  schools  of  painting 
was  open  to  me.  The  whole  is  vanished  like  a  shade. 
Pictures,  heroes,  glory,  freedom,  all  are  fled :  nothing 
remains  but  the  Bourbons  and  the  French  people ! — 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  sensation  in  travelling  into 
foreign  parts  that  is  to  be  had  nowhere  else :  but  it  is 
more  pleasing  at  the  time  than  lasting.  It  is  too 
remote  from  our  habitual  associations  to  be  a  common 
topic  of  discourse  or  reference,  and,  like  a  dream  or 
another  state  of  existence,  does  not  piece  into  our 
daily  modes  of  life.  It  is  an  animated  but  a  momen 
tary  hallucination.  It  demands  an  effort  to  exchange 
our  actual  for  our  ideal  identity ;  and  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  our  old  transports  revive  very  keenly,  we  must 
"  jump  "  all  our  present  comforts  and  connections. 
Our  romantic  and  itinerant  character  is  not  to  be 
domesticated.  Dr.  Johnson  remarked  how  little 
foreign  travel  added  to  the  facilities  of  conversation 
in  those  who  had  been  abroad.  In  fact,  the  time  we 
have  spent  there  is  both  delightful  and  in  one  sense 
instructive;  but  it  appears  to  be  cut  out  of  our  sub 
stantial,  downright  existence,  and  never  to  join 
kindly  on  to  it.  We  are  not  the  same,  but  another, 
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and  perhaps  more  enviable  individual,  all  the  time  we 
are  out  of  our  own  country.  We  are  lost  to  ourselves, 
as  well  as  our  friends.  So  the  poet  somewhat  quaintly 
sings, 

"  Out  of  my  country  and  myself  I  go." 

Those  who  wish  to  forget  painful  thoughts,  do  well  to 
absent  themselves  for  a  while  from  the  ties  and  objects 
that  recall  them :  but  we  can  be  said  only  to  fulfil  our 
destiny  in  the  place  that  gave  us  birth.  I  should  on 
this  account  like  well  enough  to  spend  the  whole  of  my 
life  in  travelling  abroad,  if  I  could  any  where  borrow 
another  life  to  spend  afterwards  at  home! 
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SOME  years  ago,  a  temporary  inability  to  sleep,  refer 
able  to  a  distressing  impression,  caused  me  to  walk 
about  the  streets  all  night,  for  a  series  of  several 
nights.  The  disorder  might  have  taken  a  long  time 
to  conquer,  if  it  had  been  faintly  experimented  on  in 
bed;  but,  it  was  soon  defeated  by  the  brisk  treatment 
of  getting  up  directly  after  lying  down,  and  going  out, 
and  coming  home  tired  at  sunrise. 

In  the  course  of  those  nights,  I  finished  my  educa 
tion  in  a  fair  amateur  experience  of  houselessness. 
My  principal  object  being  to  get  through  the  night, 
the  pursuit  of  it  brought  me  into  sympathetic  rela 
tions  with  people  who  have  no  other  object  every 
night  in  the  year. 

The  month  was  March,  and  the  weather  damp, 
cloudy,  and  cold.  The  sun  not  rising  before  half- 
past  five,  the  night  perspective  looked  sufficiently 
long  at  half -past  twelve:  which  was  about  my  time 
for  confronting  it. 

The  restlessness  of  a  great  city,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  tumbles  and  tosses  before  it  can  get  to  sleep, 
formed  one  of  the  first  entertainments  offered  to  the 
contemplation  of  us  houseless  people.  It  lasted  about 
two  hours.  We  lost  a  great  deal  of  companionship 
when  the  late  public-houses  turned  their  lamps  out, 
and  when  the  potmen  thrust  the  last  brawling 
drunkards  into  the  street;  but  stray  vehicles  and 
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stray  people  were  left  us,  after  that.  If  we  were  very 
lucky,  a  policeman's  rattle  sprang  and  a  fray  turned 
up ;  but,  in  general,  surprisingly  little  of  this  diversion 
was  provided.  Except  in  the  Haymarket,  which  is 
the  worst  kept  part  of  London,  and  about  Kent- 
street  in  the  Borough,  and  along  a  portion  of  the  line 
of  the  Old  Kent-road,  the  peace  was  seldom  violently 
broken.  But,  it  was  always  the  case  that  London, 
as  if  in  imitation  of  individual  citizens  belonging  to  it, 
had  expiring  fits  and  starts  of  restlessness.  After  all 
seemed  quiet,  if  one  cab  rattled  by,  half-a-dozen  would 
surely  follow;  and  Houselessness  even  observed  that 
intoxicated  people  appeared  to  be  magnetically 
attracted  towards  each  other :  so  that  we  knew  when 
we  saw  one  drunken  object  staggering  against  the 
shutters  of  a  shop,  that  another  drunken  object  would 
stagger  up  before  five  minutes  were  out,  to  fraternise 
or  fight  with  it.  When  we  made  a  divergence  from 
the  regular  species  of  drunkard,  the  thin-armed,  puff- 
faced,  leaden-lipped  gin-drinker,  and  encountered  a 
rarer  specimen  of  a  more  decent  appearance,  fifty  to 
one  but  that  specimen  was  dressed  in  soiled  mourning. 
As  the  street  experience  in  the  night,  so  the  street 
experience  in  the  day;  the  common  folk  who  come 
unexpectedly  into  a  little  property,  come  unex 
pectedly  into  a  deal  of  liquor. 

At  length  these  flickering  sparks  would  die  away, 
worn  out — the  last  veritable  sparks  of  waking  life 
trailed  from  some  late  pieman  or  hot-potato  man — 
and  London  would  sink  to  rest.  And  then  the  yearn 
ing  of  the  houseless  mind  would  be  for  any  sign  of 
company,  any  lighted  place,  any  movement,  any 
thing  suggestive  of  any  one  being  up — nay,  even  so 
much  as  awake,  for  the  houseless  eye  looked  out  for 
lights  in  windows. 
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Walking  the  streets  under  the  pattering  rain, 
Houselessness  would  walk  and  walk  and  walk,  seeing 
nothing  but  the  interminable  tangle  of  streets,  save 
at  a  corner,  here  and  there,  two  policemen  in  con 
versation,  or  the  sergeant  or  inspector  looking  after 
his  men.  Now  and  then  in  the  night — but  rarely — 
Houselessness  would  become  aware  of  a  furtive  head 
peering  out  of  a  doorway  a  few  yards  before  him,  and, 
coming  up  with  the  head,  would  find  a  man  standing 
bolt  upright  to  keep  within  the  doorway's  shadow, 
and  evidently  intent  upon  no  particular  service  to 
society.  Under  a  kind  of  fascination,  and  in  a 
ghostly  silence  suitable  to  the  time,  Houselessness  and 
this  gentleman  would  eye  one  another  from  head  to 
foot,  and  so,  without  exchange  of  speech,  part, 
mutually  suspicious.  Drip,  drip,  drip,  from  ledge 
and  coping,  splash  from  pipes  and  water-spouts,  and 
by-and-by  the  houseless  shadow  would  fall  upon  the 
stones  that  pave  the  way  to  Waterloo-bridge;  it 
being  in  the  houseless  mind  to  have  a  halfpenny 
worth  of  excuse  for  saying  "  Good  night  "  to  the  toll- 
keeper,  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  his  fire.  A  good 
fire  and  a  good  great-coat  and  a  good  woollen  neck- 
shawl,  were  comfortable  things  to  see  in  conjunction 
with  the  toll-keeper;  also  his  brisk  wakefulness  was 
excellent  company  when  he  rattled  the  change  of 
halfpence  down  upon  that  metal  table  of  his,  like  a 
man  who  defied  the  night,  with  all  its  sorrowful 
thoughts,  and  didn't  care  for  the  coming  of  dawn. 
There  was  need  of  encouragement  on  the  threshold  of 
the  bridge,  for  the  bridge  was  dreary.  The  chopped- 
up  murdered  man,  had  not  been  lowered  with  a  rope 
over  the  parapet  when  those  nights  were;  he  was 
alive,  and  slept  then  quietly  enough  most  likely,  and 
undisturbed  by  any  dream  of  where  he  was  to  come. 
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But  the  river  had  an  awful  look,  the  buildings  on  the 
banks  were  muffled  in  black  shrouds,  and  the  re 
flected  lights  seemed  to  originate  deep  in  the  water, 
as  if  the  spectres  of  suicides  were  holding  them  to 
show  where  they  went  down.  The  wild  moon  and 
clouds  were  as  restless  as  an  evil  conscience  in  a 
tumbled  bed,  and  the  very  shadow  of  the  immensity 
of  London  seemed  to  lie  oppressively  upon  the  river. 
Between  the  bridge  and  the  two  great  theatres, 
there  was  but  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  paces,  so 
the  theatres  came  next.  Grim  and  black  within,  at 
night,  those  great  dry  Wells,  and  lonesome  to  imagine, 
with  the  rows  of  faces  faded  out,  the  lights  extin 
guished,  and  the  seats  all  empty.  One  would  think 
that  nothing  in  them  knew  itself  at  such  a  time  but 
Yorick's  skull.  In  one  of  my  night  walks,  as  the 
church  steeples  were  shaking  the  March  winds  and 
rain  with  strokes  of  Four,  I  passed  the  outer  boundary 
of  one  of  these  great  deserts,  and  entered  it.  With  a 
dim  lantern  in  my  hand,  I  groped  my  well-known 
way  to  the  stage  and  looked  over  the  orchestra — 
which  was  like  a  great  grave  dug  for  a  time  of  pesti 
lence — into  the  void  beyond.  A  dismal  cavern  of  an 
immense  aspect,  with  the  chandelier  gone  dead  like 
everything  else,  and  nothing  visible  through  mist 
and  fog  and  space,  but  tiers  of  winding-sheets.  The 
ground  at  my  feet  where,  when  last  there,  I  had  seen 
the  peasantry  of  Naples  dancing  among  the  vines, 
reckless  of  the  burning  mountain  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  them,  was  now  in  possession  of  a  strong 
serpent  of  engine-hose,  watchfully  lying  in  wait  for  the 
serpent  Fire,  and  ready  to  fly  at  it  if  it  showed  its 
forked  tongue.  A  ghost  of  a  watchman,  carrying  a 
faint  corpse  candle,  haunted  the  distant  upper 
gallery  and  flitted  away.  Retiring  within  the 
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proscenium,  and  holding  my  light  above  my  head 
towards  the  rolled-up  curtain — green  no  more,  but 
black  as  ebony — my  sight  lost  itself  in  a  gloomy 
vault,  showing  faint  indications  in  it  of  a  shipwreck 
of  canvas  and  cordage.  Methought  I  felt  much  as  a 
diver  might,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

In  those  small  hours  when  there  was  no  movement 
in  the  streets,  it  afforded  matter  for  reflection  to  take 
Newgate  in  the  way,  and,  touching  its  rough  stone, 
to  think  of  the  prisoners  in  their  sleep,  and  then  to 
glance  in  at  the  lodge  over  the  spiked  wicket,  and  see 
the  fire  and  light  of  the  watching  turnkeys,  on  the 
white  wall.  Not  an  inappropriate  time  either,  to 
linger  by  that  wicked  little  Debtors'  Door — shutting 
tighter  than  any  other  door  one  ever  saw — which  has 
been  Death's  Door  to  so  many.  In  the  days  of  the 
uttering  of  forged  one-pound  notes  by  people  tempted 
up  from  the  country,  how  many  hundreds  of  wretched 
creatures  of  both  sexes  —  many  quite  innocent  — 
swung  out  of  a  pitiless  and  inconsistent  world,  with 
the  tower  of  yonder  Christian  church  of  Saint 
Sepulchre  monstrously  before  their  eyes!  Is  there 
any  haunting  of  the  Bank  Parlour,  by  the  remorseful 
souls  of  old  directors,  in  the  nights  of  these  later  days, 
I  wonder,  or  is  it  as  quiet  as  this  degenerate  Aceldama 
of  an  Old  Bailey? 

To  walk  on  to  the  Bank,  lamenting  the  good  old 
times  and  bemoaning  the  present  evil  period,  would 
be  an  easy  next  step,  so  I  would  take  it,  and  would 
make  my  houseless  circuit  of  the  Bank,  and  give  a 
thought  to  the  treasure  within ;  likewise  to  the  guard 
of  soldiers  passing  the  night  there,  and  nodding  over 
the  fire.  Next,  I  went  to  Billingsgate,  in  some  hope 
of  market-people,  but  it  proving  as  yet  too  early, 
crossed  London-bridge  and  got  down  by  the  water- 
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side  on  the  Surrey  shore  among  the  buildings  of  the 
great  brewery.  There  was  plenty  going  on  at  the 
brewery;  and  the  reek,  and  the  smell  of  grains,  and 
the  rattling  of  the  plump  dray  horses  at  their  mangers, 
were  capital  company.  Quite  refreshed  by  having 
mingled  with  this  good  society,  I  made  a  new  start 
with  a  new  heart,  setting  the  old  King's  Bench  prison 
before  me  for  my  next  object,  and  resolving,  when  I 
should  come  to  the  wall,  to  think  of  poor  Horace 
Kinch,  and  the  Dry  Rot  in  men. 

A  very  curious  disease  the  Dry  Rot  in  men,  and 
difficult  to  detect  the  beginning  of.  It  had  carried 
Horace  Kinch  inside  the  wall  of  the  old  King's  Bench 
prison,  and  it  had  carried  him  out  with  his  feet  fore 
most.  He  was  a  likely  man  to  look  at,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  well  to  do,  as  clever  as  he  needed  to  be, 
and  popular  among  many  friends.  He  was  suitably 
married,  and  had  healthy  and  pretty  children.  But, 
like  some  fair-looking  houses  or  fair-looking  ships,  he 
took  the  Dry  Rot.  The  first  strong  external  revela 
tion  of  the  Dry  Rot  in  men,  is  a  tendency  to  lurk  and 
lounge;  to  be  at  street-corners  without  intelligible 
reason ;  to  be  going  anywhere  when  met ;  to  be  about 
many  places  rather  than  at  any;  to  do  nothing 
tangible,  but  to  have  an  intention  of  performing  a 
variety  of  intangible  duties  to-morrow  or  the  day 
after.  When  this  manifestation  of  the  disease  is 
observed,  the  observer  will  usually  connect  it  with  a 
vague  impression  once  formed  or  received,  that  the 
patient  was  living  a  little  too  hard.  He  will  scarcely 
have  had  leisure  to  turn  it  over  in  his  mind  and  form 
the  terrible  suspicion  "  Dry  Rot,"  when  he  will 
notice  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  patient's  appear 
ance:  a  certain  slovenliness  and  deterioration,  which 
is  not  poverty,  nor  dirt,  nor  intoxication,  nor  ill- 
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health,  but  simply  Dry  Rot.  To  this,  succeeds  a 
smell  as  of  strong  waters,  in  the  morning;  to  that,  a 
looseness  respecting  money;  to  that,  a  stronger  smell 
as  of  strong  waters,  at  all  times ;  to  that,  a  looseness 
respecting  everything;  to  that,  a  trembling  of  the 
limbs,  somnolency,  misery,  and  crumbling  to  pieces. 
As  it  is  in  wood,  so  it  is  in  men.  Dry  Rot  advances 
at  a  compound  usury  quite  incalculable.  A  plank  is 
found  infected  with  it,  and  the  whole  structure  is 
devoted.  Thus  it  had  been  with  the  unhappy  Horace 
Kinch,  lately  buried  by  a  small  subscription.  Those 
who  knew  him  had  not  nigh  done  saying,  "  So  well 
off,  so  comfortably  established,  with  such  hope  before 
him — and  yet,  it  is  feared,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
Dry  Rot!  "  when  lo!  the  man  was  all  Dry  Rot  and 
dust. 

From  the  dead  wall  associated  on  those  houseless 
nights  with  this  too  common  story,  I  chose  next  to 
wander  by  Bethlehem  Hospital;  partly,  because  it 
lay  on  my  road  round  to  Westminster;  partly, 
because  I  had  a  night  fancy  in  my  head  which  could 
be  best  pursued  within  sight  of  its  walls  and  dome. 
And  the  fancy  was  this:  Are  not  the  sane  and  the 
insane  equal  at  night  as  the  sane  lie  a  dreaming? 
Are  not  all  of  us  outside  this  hospital,  who  dream, 
more  or  less  in  the  condition  of  those  inside  it,  every 
night  of  our  lives  ?  Are  we  not  nightly  persuaded,  as 
they  daily  are,  that  we  associate  preposterously  with 
kings  and  queens,  emperors  and  empresses,  and 
notabilities  of  all  sorts?  Do  we  not  nightly  jumble 
events  and  personages  and  times  and  places,  as  these 
do  daily  ?  Are  we  not  sometimes  troubled  by  our  own 
sleeping  inconsistencies,  and  do  we  not  vexedly  try 
to  account  for  them  or  excuse  them,  just  as  these 
do  sometimes  in  respect  of  their  waking  delusions? 
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Said  an  afflicted  man  to  me,  when  I  was  last  in  a 
hospital  like  this,  "  Sir,  I  can  frequently  fly/'  I  was 
half  ashamed  to  reflect  that  so  could  I — by  night. 
Said  a  woman  to  me  on  the  same  occasion,  "  Queen 
Victoria  frequently  comes  to  dine  with  me,  and  her 
Majesty  and  I  dine  off  peaches  and  macaroni  in  our 
nightgowns,  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Con 
sort  does  us  the  honour  to  make  a  third  on  horseback 
in  a  Field-Marshal's  uniform."  Could  I  refrain  from 
reddening  with  consciousness  when  I  remembered  the 
amazing  royal  parties  I  myself  had  given  (at  night), 
the  unaccountable  viands  I  had  put  on  table,  and 
my  extraordinary  manner  of  conducting  myself  on 
those  distinguished  occasions?  I  wonder  that  the 
great  master  who  knew  everything,  when  he  called 
Sleep  the  death  of  each  day's  life,  did  not  call  Dreams 
the  insanity  of  each  day's  sanity. 

By  this  time  I  had  left  the  Hospital  behind  me,  and 
was  again  setting  towards  the  river;  and  in  a  short 
breathing  space  I  was  on  Westminster-bridge,  regaling 
my  houseless  eyes  with  the  external  walls  of  the 
British  Parliament — the  perfection  of  a  stupendous 
institution,  I  know,  and  the  admiration  of  all  sur 
rounding  nations  and  succeeding  ages,  I  do  not  doubt, 
but  perhaps  a  little  the  better  now  and  then  for 
being  pricked  up  to  its  work.  Turning  off  into  Old 
Palace-yard,  the  Courts  of  Law  kept  me  company 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  hinting  in  low  whispers 
what  numbers  of  people  they  were  keeping  awake, 
and  how  intensely  wretched  and  horrible  they  were 
rendering  the  small  hours  to  unfortunate  suitors. 
Westminster  Abbey  was  fine  gloomy  society  for 
another  quarter  of  an  hour;  suggesting  a  wonderful 
procession  of  its  dead  among  the  dark  arches  and 
pillars,  each  century  more  amazed  by  the  century 
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following  it  than  by  all  the  centuries  going  before. 
And  indeed  in  those  houseless  night  walks — which 
even  included  cemeteries  where  watchmen  went 
round  among  the  graves  at  stated  times,  and  moved 
the  tell-tale  handle  of  an  index  which  recorded  that 
they  had  touched  it  at  such  an  hour — it  was  a  solemn 
consideration  what  enormous  hosts  of  dead  belong  to 
one  old  great  city,  and  how,  if  they  were  raised  while 
the  living  slept,  there  would  not  be  the  space  of  a 
pin's  point  in  all  the  streets  and  ways  for  the  living 
to  come  out  into.  Not  only  that,  but  the  vast  armies 
of  dead  would  overflow  the  hills  and  valleys  beyond 
the  city,  and  would  stretch  away  all  round  it,  God 
knows  how  far. 

When  a  church  clock  strikes,  on  houseless  ears  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  it  may  be  at  first  mistaken  for 
company  and  hailed  as  such.  But,  as  the  spreading 
circles  of  vibration,  which  you  may  perceive  at  such 
a  time  with  great  clearness,  go  opening  out,  for  ever 
and  ever  afterwards  widening  perhaps  (as  the  philo 
sopher  has  suggested)  in  eternal  space,  the  mistake  is 
rectified  and  the  sense  of  loneliness  is  profounder. 
Once — it  was  after  leaving  the  Abbey  and  turning 
my  face  north — I  came  to  the  great  steps  of  St. 
Martin's  church  as  the  clock  was  striking  Three. 
Suddenly,  a  thing  that  in  a  moment  more  I  should 
have  trodden  upon  without  seeing,  rose  up  at  my 
feet  with  a  cry  of  loneliness  and  houselessness,  struck 
out  of  it  by  the  bell,  the  like  of  which  I  never  heard. 
We  then  stood  face  to  face  looking  at  one  another, 
frightened  by  one  another.  The  creature  was  like  a 
beetle-browed  hair-lipped  youth  of  twenty,  and  it 
had  a  loose  bundle  of  rags  on,  which  it  held  together 
with  one  of  its  hands.  It  shivered  from  head  to  foot, 
and  its  teeth  chattered,  and  as  it  stared  at  me — 
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persecutor,  devil,  ghost,  whatever  it  thought  m 
made  with  its  whining  mouth  as  if  it  were  snapping 
at  me,  like  a  worried  dog.  Intending  to  give  this 
ugly  object  money,  I  put  out  my  hand  to  stay  it — for 
it  recoiled  as  it  whined  and  snapped — and  laid  my 
hand  upon  its  shoulder.  Instantly,  it  twisted  out  of 
its  garment,  like  the  young  man  in  the  New  Testa 
ment,  and  left  me  standing  alone  with  its  rags  in  my 
hands. 

Covent-garden  Market,  when  it  was  market  morn 
ing,  was  wonderful  company.  The  great  waggons  of 
cabbages,  with  growers'  men  and  boys  lying  asleep 
under  them,  and  with  sharp  dogs  from  market-garden 
neighbourhoods  looking  after  the  whole,  were  as  good 
as  a  party.  But  one  of  the  worst  night  sights  I  know 
in  London,  is  to  be  found  in  the  children  who  prowl 
about  this  place;  who  sleep  in  the  baskets,  fight  for 
the  offal,  dart  at  any  object  they  think  they  can  lay 
their  thieving  hands  on,  dive  under  the  carts  and 
barrows,  dodge  the  constables,  and  are  perpetually 
making  a  blunt  pattering  on  the  pavement  of  the 
Piazza  with  the  rain  of  their  naked  feet.  A  painful 
and  unnatural  result  comes  of  the  comparison  one  is 
forced  to  institute  between  the  growth  of  corruption 
as  displayed  in  the  so  much  improved  and  cared  for 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  growth  of  corruption  as 
displayed  in  these  all  uncared  for  (except  inasmuch 
as  ever-hunted)  savages. 

There  was  early  coffee  to  be  got  about  Covent- 
garden  Market,  and  that  was  more  company — warm 
company,  too,  which  was  better.  Toast  of  a  very 
substantial  quality,  was  likewise  procurable:  though 
the  towzled-headed  man  who  made  it,  in  an  inner 
chamber  within  the  coffee-room,  hadn't  got  his  coat 
on  yet,  and  was  so  heavy  with  sleep  that  in  every 
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interval  of  toast  and  coffee  he  went  off  anew  behind 
the  partition  into  complicated  cross-roads  of  choke 
and  snore,  and  lost  his  way  directly.  Into  one  of 
these  establishments  (among  the  earliest)  near  Bow- 
street,  there  came  one  morning  as  I  sat  over  my 
houseless  cup,  pondering  where  to  go  next,  a  man  in 
a  high  and  long  snuff-coloured  coat,  and  shoes,  and, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  nothing  else  but  a  hat,  who 
took  out  of  his  hat  a  large  cold  meat  pudding;  a  meat 
pudding  so  large  that  it  was  a  very  tight  fit,  and 
brought  the  lining  of  the  hat  out  with  it.  This 
mysterious  man  was  known  by  his  pudding,  for  on 
his  entering,  the  man  of  sleep  brought  him  a  pint  of 
hot  tea,  a  small  loaf,  and  a  large  knife  and  fork  and 
plate.  Left  to  himself  in  his  box,  he  stood  the 
pudding  on  the  bare  table,  and,  instead  of  cutting  it, 
stabbed  it,  over-hand,  with  the  knife,  like  a  mortal 
enemy;  then  took  the  knife  out,  wiped  it  on  his 
sleeve,  tore  the  pudding  asunder  with  his  fingers,  and 
ate  it  all  up.  The  remembrance  of  this  man  with 
the  pudding  remains  with  me  as  the  remembrance 
of  the  most  spectral  person  my  houselessness  en 
countered.  Twice  only  was  I  in  that  establishment, 
and  twice  I  saw  him  stalk  in  (as  I  should  say,  just 
out  of  bed,  and  presently  going  back  to  bed),  take  out 
his  pudding,  stab  his  pudding,  wipe  the  dagger,  and 
eat  his  pudding  all  up.  He  was  a  man  whose  figure 
promised  cadaverousness,  but  who  had  an  excessively 
red  face,  though  shaped  like  a  horse's.  On  the 
second  occasion  of  my  seeing  him,  he  said  huskily  to 
the  man  of  sleep,  "  Am  I  red  to-night  ?  "  "  You  are," 
he  uncompromisingly  answered.  "  My  mother," 
said  the  spectre,  "  was  a  red-faced  woman  that  liked 
drink,  and  I  looked  at  her  hard  when  she  laid  in  her 
coffin,  and  I  took  the  complexion."  Somehow,  the 
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pudding  seemed  an  unwholesome  pudding  after  that, 
and  I  put  myself  in  its  way  no  more. 

When  there  was  no  market,  or  when  I  wanted 
variety,  a  railway  terminus  with  the  morning  mails 
coming  in,  was  remunerative  company.  But  like 
most  of  the  company  to  be  had  in  this  world,  it  lasted 
only  a  very  short  time.  The  station  lamps  would 
burst  out  ablaze,  the  porters  would  emerge  from 
places  of  concealment,  the  cabs  and  trucks  would 
rattle  to  their  places  (the  post-office  carts  were  already 
in  theirs),  and,  finally,  the  bell  would  strike  up,  and 
the  train  would  come  banging  in.  But  there  were  few 
passengers  and  little  luggage,  and  everything  scuttled 
c'.way  with  the  greatest  expedition.  The  locomotive 
post-offices,  with  their  great  nets — as  if  they  had 
been  dragging  the  country  for  bodies — would  fly  open 
as  to  their  doors,  and  would  disgorge  a  smell  of  lamp, 
an  exhausted  clerk,  a  guard  in  a  red  coat,  and  their 
bags  of  letters ;  the  engine  would  blow  and  heave  and 
perspire,  like  an  engine  wiping  its  forehead  and  say 
ing  what  a  run  it  had  had;  and  within  ten  minutes 
the  lamps  were  out,  and  I  was  houseless  and  alone 
again. 

But  now,  there  were  driven  cattle  on  the  high  road 
near,  wanting  (as  cattle  always  do)  to  turn  into  the 
midst  of  stone  walls,  and  squeeze  themselves  through 
six  inches'  width  of  iron  railing,  and  getting  their 
heads  down  (also  as  cattle  always  do)  for  tossing- 
purchase  at  quite  imaginary  dogs,  and  giving  them 
selves  and  every  devoted  creature  associated  with 
them  a  most  extraordinary  amount  of  unnecessary 
trouble.  Now,  too,  the  conscious  gas  began  to  grow 
pale  with  the  knowledge  that  daylight  was  coming, 
and  straggling  work-people  were  already  in  the 
streets,  and,  as  waking  life  had  become  extinguished 
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with  the  last  pieman's  sparks,  so  it  began  to  be  re 
kindled  with  the  fires  of  the  first  street-corner  break 
fast-sellers.  And  so  by  faster  and  faster  degrees, 
until  the  last  degrees  were  very  fast,  the  day  came, 
and  I  was  tired  and  could  sleep.  And  it  is  not,  as  I 
used  to  think,  going  home  at  such  times,  the  least 
wonderful  thing  in  London,  that  in  the  real  desert 
region  of  the  night,  the  houseless  wanderer  is  alone 
there.  I  knew  well  enough  where  to  find  Vice  and 
Misfortune  of  all  kinds,  if  I  had  chosen;  but  they 
were  put  out  of  sight,  and  my  houselessness  had 
many  miles  upon  miles  of  streets  in  which  it  could, 
and  did,  have  its  own  solitary  way. 
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The  Cock  is  crowing, 

The  stream  is  flowing, 

The  small  birds  twitter, 

The  lake  doth  glitter, 
The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun; 

The  oldest  and  youngest 

Are  at  work  with  the  strongest; 

The  cattle  are  grazing, 

Their  heads  never  raising; 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one ! 

Like  an  army  defeated 

The  snow  hath  retreated, 

And  now  doth  fare  ill 

On  the  top  of  the  bare  hill ; 
The  ploughboy  is  whooping — anon — anon: 

There's  joy  in  the  mountains; 

There's  life  in  the  fountains  ; 

Small  clouds  are  sailing, 

Blue  sky  prevailing; 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone! 

WORDSWORTH. 


ASPECTS  OF  VENICE 

JOHN  RUSKIN 

I.  IN  the  olden  days  of  travelling,  now  to  return  no 
more,  in  which  distance  could  not  be  vanquished 
without  toil,  but  in  which  that  toil  was  rewarded, 
partly  by  the  power  of  deliberate  survey  of  the 
countries  through  which  the  journey  lay,  and  partly 
by  the  happiness  of  the  evening  hours,  when,  from 
the  top  of  the  last  hill  he  had  surmounted,  the  traveller 
beheld  the  quiet  village  where  he  was  to  rest,  scattered 
among  the  meadows  beside  its  valley  stream;  or, 
from  the  long  hoped  for  turn  in  the  dusty  perspective 
of  the  causeway,  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  towers  of 
some  famed  city,  faint  in  the  rays  of  sunset — hours 
of  peaceful  and  thoughtful  pleasure,  for  which  the 
rush  of  the  arrival  in  the  railway  station  is  perhaps 
not  always,  or  to  all  men,  an  equivalent, — in  those 
days,  I  say,  when  there  was  something  more  to  be 
anticipated  and  remembered  in  the  first  aspect  of 
each  successive  halting-place,  than  a  new  arrange 
ment  of  glass  roofing  and  iron  girder,  there  were 
few  moments  of  which  the  recollection  was  more 
fondly  cherished  by  the  traveller  than  that  which 
brought  him  within  sight  of  Venice,  as  his  gondola 
shot  into  the  open  lagoon  from  the  canal  of  Mestre. 
Not  but  that  the  aspect  of  the  city  itself  was  gener 
ally  the  source  of  some  slight  disappointment,  for, 
seen  in  this  direction,  its  buildings  are  far  less  char- 
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acteristic  than  those  of  the  other  great  towns  of  Italy; 
but  this  inferiority  was  partly  disguised  by  distance, 
and  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  strange  rising  of  its 
walls  and  towers  out  of  the  midst,  as  it  seemed,  of 
the  deep  sea,  for  it  was  impossible  that  the  mind  or 
the  eye  could  at  once  comprehend  the  shallowness  of 
the  vast  sheet  of  water  which  stretched  away  in 
leagues  of  rippling  lustre  to  the  north  and  south,  or 
trace  the  narrow  line  of  islets  bounding  it  to  the  east. 
The  salt  breeze,  the  white  moaning  sea-birds,  the 
masses  of  black  weed  separating  and  disappearing 
gradually,  in  knots  of  heaving  shoal,  under  the 
advance  of  the  steady  tide,  all  proclaimed  it  to  be 
indeed  the  ocean  on  whose  bosom  the  great  city 
rested  so  calmly;  not  such  blue,  soft,  lake-like  ocean 
as  bathes  the  Neapolitan  promontories,  or  sleeps 
beneath  the  marble  rocks  of  Genoa,  but  a  sea  with 
the  bleak  power  of  our  own  northern  waves,  yet  sub 
dued  into  a  strange  spacious  rest,  and  changed  from 
its  angry  pallor  into  a  field  of  burnished  gold,  as  the 
sun  declined  behind  the  belfry  tower  of  the  lonely 
island  church,  fitly  named  "St.  George  of  the  Sea 
weed."  As  the  boat  drew  nearer  to  the  city,  the 
coast  which  the  traveller  had  just  left  sank  behind 
him  into  one  long,  low,  sad-coloured  line,  tufted 
irregularly  with  brushwood  and  willows:  but,  at 
what  seemed  its  northern  extremity,  the  hills  of 
Arqua  rose  in  a  dark  cluster  of  purple  pyramids, 
balanced  on  the  bright  mirage  of  the  lagoon ;  two  or 
three  smooth  surges  of  inferior  hill  extended  them 
selves  about  their  roots,  and  beyond  these,  beginning 
with  the  craggy  peaks  above  Vicenza,  the  chain  of 
the  Alps  girded  the  whole  horizon  to  the  north — a 
wall  of  jagged  blue,  here  and  there  showing  through 
its  clefts  a  wilderness  of  misty  precipices,  fading  far 
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back  into  the  recesses  of  Cadore,  and  itself  rising 
and  breaking  away  eastward,  where  the  sun  struck 
opposite  upon  its  snow,  into  mighty  fragments  of 
peaked  light,  standing  up  behind  the  barred  clouds 
of  evening,  one  after  another,  countless,  the  crown  of 
the  Adrian  Sea,  until  the  eye  turned  back  from  pur 
suing  them,  to  rest  upon  the  nearer  burning  of  the 
campaniles  of  Murano,  and  on  the  great  city,  where 
it  magnified  itself  along  the  waves,  as  the  quick  silent 
pacing  of  the  gondola  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  And 
at  last,  when  its  walls  were  reached,  and  the  outmost 
of  its  untrodden  streets  was  entered,  not  through 
towered  gate  or  guarded  rampart,  but  as  a  deep 
inlet  between  two  rocks  of  coral  in  the  Indian  sea; 
when  first  upon  the  traveller's  sight  opened  the  long 
ranges  of  columned  palaces, — each  with  its  black 
boat  moored  at  the  portal, — each  with  its  image  cast 
down,  beneath  its  feet,  upon  that  green  pavement 
which  every  breeze  broke  into  new  fantasies  of  rich 
tessellation;  when  first,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
bright  vista,  the  shadowy  Rialto  threw  its  colossal 
curve  slowly  forth  from  behind  the  palace  of  the 
Camerlenghi;  that  strange  curve,  so  delicate,  so 
adamantine,  strong  as  a  mountain  cavern,  graceful 
as  a  bow  just  bent;  when  first,  before  its  moonlike 
circumference  was  all  risen,  the  gondolier's  cry,  "  Ah! 
Stall,"  struck  sharp  upon  the  ear,  and  the  prow 
turned  aside  under  the  mighty  cornices  that  half  met 
over  the  narrow  canal,  where  the  plash  of  the  water 
followed  close  and  loud,  ringing  along  the  marble  by 
the  boat's  side;  and  when  at  last  that  boat  darted 
forth  upon  the  breadth  of  silver  sea,  across  which  the 
front  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  flushed  with  its  sanguine 
veins,  looks  to  the  snowy  dome  of  Our  Lady  of 
Salvation,  it  was  not  marvel  that  the  mind  should  be 
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so  deeply  entranced  by  the  visionary  charm  of  a 
scene  so  beautiful  and  so  strange,  as  to  forget  the 
darker  truths  of  its  history  and  its  being.  Well 
might  it  seem  that  such  a  city  had  owed  her  existence 
rather  to  the  rod  of  the  enchanter,  than  the  fear  of 
the  fugitive;  that  the  waters  which  encircled  her  had 
been  chosen  for  the  mirror  of  her  state,  rather  than 
the  shelter  of  her  nakedness;  and  that  all  which  in 
nature  was  wild  or  merciless, — Time  and  Decay,  as 
well  as  the  waves  and  tempests, — had  been  won  to 
adorn  her  instead  of  to  destroy,  and  might  still  spare, 
for  ages  to  come,  that  beauty  which  seemed  to  have 
fixed  for  its  throne  the  sands  of  the  hour-glass  as  well 
as  of  the  sea. 

ii.  And  although  the  last  few  eventful  years, 
fraught  with  change  to  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
have  been  more  fatal  in  their  influence  on  Venice 
than  the  five  hundred  that  preceded  them;  though 
the  noble  landscape  of  approach  to  her  can  now  be 
seen  no  more,  or  seen  only  by  a  glance,  as  the  engine 
slackens  its  rushing  on  the  iron  line;  and  though 
many  of  her  palaces  are  for  ever  defaced,  and  many 
in  desecrated  ruins,  there  is  still  so  much  of  magic  in 
her  aspect,  that  the  hurried  traveller,  who  must  leave 
her  before  the  wonder  of  that  first  aspect  has  been 
worn  away,  may  still  be  led  to  forget  the  humility  of 
her  origin,  and  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  depth  of  her 
desolation.  They,  at  least,  are  little  to  be  envied,  in 
whose  hearts  the  great  charities  of  the  imagination 
lie  dead,  and  for  whom  the  fancy  has  no  power  to 
repress  the  importunity  of  painful  impressions,  or  to 
raise  what  is  ignoble,  and  disguise  what  is  discordant, 
in  a  scene  so  rich  in  its  remembrances,  so  surpassing 
in  its  beauty. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  GLORY 

JOHN  RUSKIN 

I.  To  myself,  mountains  are  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  all  natural  scenery ;  in  them,  and  in  the  forms 
of  inferior  landscape  that  lead  to  them,  my  affections 
are  wholly  bound  up;  and  though  I  can  look  with 
happy  admiration  at  the  lowland  flowers,  and  woods, 
and  open  skies,  the  happiness  is  tranquil  and  cold, 
like  that  of  examining  detached  flowers  in  a  con 
servatory,  or  reading  a  pleasant  book;  and  if  the 
scenery  be  resolutely  level,  insisting  upon  the  declara 
tion  of  its  own  flatness  in  all  the  detail  of  it,  as  in 
Holland,  or  Lincolnshire,  or  Central  Lombardy,  it 
appears  to  me  like  a  prison,  and  I  cannot  long  endure 
it.  But  the  slightest  rise  and  fall  in  the  road, — a 
mossy  bank  at  the  side  of  a  crag  of  chalk,  with 
brambles  at  its  brow,  overhanging  it, — a  ripple  over 
three  or  four  stones  in  the  stream  by  the  bridge, — 
above  all,  a  wild  bit  of  ferny  ground  under  a  fir  or 
two,  looking  as  if,  possibly,  one  might  see  a  hill  if 
one  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  trees,  will  instantly 
give  me  intense  delight,  because  the  shadow,  or  the 
hope,  of  the  hills  is  in  them. 

II.  And  thus,  although  there  are  few  districts  of 
Northern  Europe,  however  apparently  dull  or  tame, 
in  which  I  cannot  find  pleasure,  though  the  whole 
of  Northern  France  (except  Champagne),  dull  as  it 
seems  to  most  travellers,  is  to  me  a  perpetual  Para- 
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dise;  and,  putting  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  and 
one  or  two  such  other  perfectly  flat  districts  aside, 
there  is  not  an  English  county  which  I  should  not 
find  entertainment  in  exploring  the  cross-roads  of, 
foot  by  foot;  yet  all  my  best  enjoyment  would  be 
owing  to  the  imagination  of  the  hills,  colouring,  with 
their  far-away  memories,  every  lowland  stone  and 
herb.  The  pleasant  French  coteau,  green  in  the 
sunshine,  delights  me,  either  by  what  real  mountain 
character  it  has  in  itself  (for  in  extent  and  succession 
of  promontory  the  flanks  of  the  French  valleys  have 
quite  the  sublimity  of  true  mountain  distances),  or 
by  its  broken  ground  and  rugged  steps  among  the 
vines,  and  rise  of  the  leafage  above,  against  the  blue 
sky,  as  it  might  rise  at  Vevay  or  Como.  There  is  not 
a  wave  of  the  Seine  but  is  associated  in  my  mind  with 
the  first  rise  of  the  sandstones  and  forest  pines  of 
Fontainebleau ;  and  with  the  hope  of  the  Alps,  as 
one  leaves  Paris  with  the  horses'  heads  to  the  south 
west,  the  morning  sun  flashing  on  the  bright  waves 
at  Charenton.  If  there  be  no  hope  or  association  of 
this  kind,  and  if  I  cannot  deceive  myself  into  fancying 
that  perhaps  at  the  next  rise  of  the  road  there  may 
be  seen  the  film  of  a  blue  hill  in  the  gleam  of  sky  at  the 
horizon,  the  landscape,  however  beautiful,  produces 
in  me  even  a  kind  of  sickness  and  pain ;  and  the  whole 
view  from  Richmond  Hill  or  Windsor  Terrace, — nay, 
the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  with  their  perpetual  summer 
— or  of  the  Hesperides  (if  they  were  flat,  and  not  close 
to  Atlas),  golden  apples  and  all, — I  would  give  away 
in  an  instant,  for  one  mossy  granite  stone  a  foot  broad, 
and  two  leaves  of  lady-fern. 

in.  I  know  that  this  is  in  great  part  idiosyncrasy; 
and  that  I  must  not  trust  to  my  own  feelings,  in  this 
respect,  as  representative  of  the  modern  landscape 
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instinct;  yet  I  know  it  is  not  idiosyncrasy,  in  so  far 
as  there  may  be  proved  to  be  indeed  an  increase  of 
the  absolute  beauty  of  all  scenery  in  exact  proportion 
to  its  mountainous  character,  providing  that  character 
be  healthily  mountainous.  I  do  not  mean  to  take  the 
Col  de  Bon  Homme  as  representative  of  hills,  any 
more  than  I  would  take  Romney  Marsh  as  representa 
tive  of  plains ;  but  putting  Leicestershire  or  Stafford 
shire  fairly  beside  Westmoreland,  and  Lombardy  or 
Champagne  fairly  beside  the  Pays  de  Vaud  or  the 
Canton  Berne,  I  find  the  increase  in  the  calculable 
sum  of  elements  of  beauty  to  be  steadily  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  mountainous  character;  and  that 
the  best  image  which  the  world  can  give  of  Paradise 
is  in  the  slope  of  the  meadows,  orchards,  and  corn 
fields  on  the  sides  of  a  great  Alp,  with  its  purple 
rocks  and  eternal  snows  above;  this  excellence  not 
being  in  any  wise  a  matter  referable  to  feeling,  or 
individual  preferences,  but  demonstrable  by  calm 
enumeration  of  the  number  of  lovely  colours  on  the 
rocks,  the  varied  grouping  of  the  trees,  and  quantity 
of  noble  incidents  in  stream,  crag,  or  cloud,  presented 
to  the  eye  at  any  given  moment. 

iv.  For  consider,  first,  the  difference  produced  in  the 
whole  tone  of  landscape  colour  by  the  introductions  of 
purple,  violet,  and  deep  ultramarine  blue,  which  we 
owe  to  mountains.  In  an  ordinary  lowland  landscape 
we  have  the  blue  of  the  sky ;  the  green  of  grass,  which 
I  will  suppose  (and  this  is  an  unnecessary  concession 
to  the  lowlands)  entirely  fresh  and  bright ;  the  green 
of  trees;  and  certain  elements  of  purple,  far  more 
rich  and  beautiful  than  we  generally  should  think, 
in  their  bark  and  shadows  (bare  hedges  and  thickets, 
or  tops  of  trees,  in  subdued  afternoon  sunshine,  are 
nearly  perfect  purple,  and  of  an  exquisite  tone),  as 
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well  as  in  ploughed  fields,  and  dark  ground  in  general. 
But  among  mountains,  in  addition  to  all  this,  large 
unbroken  spaces  of  pure  violet  and  purple  are  intro 
duced  in  their  distances;  and  even  near,  by  films  of 
cloud  passing  over  the  darkness  of  ravines  or  forests, 
blues  are  produced  of  the  most  subtle  tenderness; 
these  azures  and  purples  passing  into  rose-colour  of 
otherwise  wholly  unattainable  delicacy  among  the 
upper  summits,  the  blue  of  the  sky  being  at  the  same 
time  purer  and  deeper  than  in  the  plains.  Nay,  in 
some  sense,  a  person  who  has  never  seen  the  rose- 
colour  of  the  rays  of  dawn  crossing  a  blue  mountain 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  away,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
know  what  tenderness  in  colour  means  at  all;  bright 
tenderness  he  may,  indeed,  see  in  the  sky  or  in  a 
flower,  but  this  grave  tenderness  of  the  far-away 
hill-purples  he  cannot  conceive. 

v.  Together  with  this  great  source  of  pre-eminence 
in  mass  of  colour,  we  have  to  estimate  the  influence  of 
the  finished  inlaying  and  enamel-work  of  the  colour- 
jewellery  on  every  stone;  and  that  of  the  continual 
variety  in  species  of  flower;  most  of  the  mountain 
flowers  being,  besides,  separately  lovelier  than  the 
lowland  ones.  The  wood  hyacinth  and  wild  rose  are, 
indeed,  the  only  supreme  flowers  that  the  lowlands 
can  generally  show ;  and  the  wild  rose  is  also  a  moun 
taineer,  and  more  fragrant  in  the  hills,  while  the  wood 
hyacinth,  or  grape  hyacinth,  at  its  best  cannot  match 
even  the  dark  bell-gentian,  leaving  the  light-blue 
star-gentian  in  its  uncontested  queenliness,  and  the 
Alpine  rose  and  Highland  heather  wholly  without 
similitude.  The  violet,  lily  of  the  valley,  crocus,  and 
wood  anemone  are,  I  suppose,  claimable  partly  by 
the  plains  as  well  as  the  hills;  but  the  large  orange 
lily  and  narcissus  I  have  never  seen  but  on  hill 
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pastures,  and  the  exquisite  oxalis  is  pre-eminently  a 
mountaineer. 

vi.  To  this  supremacy  in  mosses  and  flowers  we 
have  next  to  add  an  inestimable  gain  in  the  continual 
presence  and  power  of  water.  Neither  in  its  clear 
ness,  its  colour,  its  fantasy  of  motion,  its  calmness  of 
space,  depth,  and  reflection,  or  its  wrath,  can  water 
be  conceived  by  a  lowlander,  out  of  sight  of  sea.  A 
sea  wave  is  far  grander  than  any  torrent — but  of  the 
sea  and  its  influences  we  are  not  now  speaking;  and 
the  sea  itself,  though  it  can  be  clear,  is  never  calm, 
among  our  shores,  in  the  sense  that  a  mountain  lake 
can  be  calm.  The  sea  seems  only  to  pause;  the 
mountain  lake  to  sleep,  and  to  dream.  Out  of  sight 
of  the  ocean  a  lowlander  cannot  be  considered  ever 
to  have  seen  water  at  all.  The  mantling  of  the  pools 
in  the  rock  shadows,  with  the  golden  flakes  of  light 
sinking  down  through  them  like  falling  leaves,  the 
ringing  of  the  thin  currents  among  the  shallows,  the 
flash  and  the  clouds  of  the  cascade,  the  earthquake 
and  foam-fire  of  the  cataract,  the  long  lines  of  alter 
nate  mirror  and  mist  that  lull  the  imagery  of  the  hills 
reversed  in  the  blue  of  morning, — all  these  things 
belong  to  those  hills  as  their  undivided  inheritance. 


Noon  descends  around  me  now: 
'Tis  the  noon  of  autumn's  glow, 
When  a  soft  and  purple  mist 
Like  a  vaporous  amethyst, 
Or  an  air-dissolved  star 
Mingling  light  and  fragrance,  far 
From  the  curved  horizon's  bound 
To  the  point  of  heaven's  profound, 
Fills  the  overflowing  sky; 
And  the  plains  that  silent  lie 
Underneath;  the  leaves  unsodden 
Where  the  infant  frost  has  trodden 
With  his  morning-winged  feet 
Whose  bright  print  is  gleaming  yet; 
And  the  red  and  golden  vines 
Piercing  with  their  trellised  lines 
The  rough,  dark-skirted  wilderness; 
The  dun  and  bladed  grass  no  less, 
Pointing  from  this  hoary  tower 
In  the  windless  air;  the  flower 
Glimmering  at  my  feet;  the  line 
Of  the  olive-sandall'd  Apennine. 

SHELLEY. 
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FRANCIS  BACON 

GOD  ALMIGHTY  first  planted  a  garden.  And  indeed 
it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures.  It  is  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man;  without  which, 
buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handy  works :  and 
a  man  shall  ever  see  that  when  ages  grow  to  civility 
and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately  sooner  than 
to  garden  finely ;  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  per 
fection.  I  do  hold  it,  in  the  royal  ordering  of  gardens, 
there  ought  to  be  gardens  for  all  the  months  in  the 
year;  in  which,  severally,  things  of  beauty  may  then 
be  in  season.  For  December  and  January  and  the 
latter  part  of  November,  you  must  take  such  things 
as  are  green  all  winter:  holly;  ivy;  bays;  juniper; 
cypress-trees;  yew;  pine-apple-trees;  fir-trees;  rose 
mary;  lavender;  periwinkle,  the  white,  the  purple, 
and  the  blue;  germander;  flags;  orange  -  trees, 
lemon-trees,  and  myrtles,  if  they  be  stoved ;  and  sweet 
marjoram,  warm  set.  There  followeth,  for  the  latter 
part  of  January  and  February,  the  mezereon-tree, 
which  then  blossoms;  crocus  vernus,  both  the  yellow 
and  the  gray;  primroses;  anemones;  the  early 
tulippa ;  hyacinthus  orientalis ;  chamairis ;  fritillaria. 
For  March,  there  come  violets,  specially  the  single 
blue,  which  are  the  earliest ;  the  yellow  daffodil ;  the 
daisy;  the  almond-tree  in  blossom;  the  peach-tree  in 
blossom;  the  cornelian-tree  in  blossom;  sweet  briar. 
In  April  follow,  the  double  white  violet;  the  wall- 
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flower;  the  stock-gillyflower;  the  cowslip;  flower- 
delices,  and  lilies  of  all  natures ;  rosemary  flowers ;  the 
tulippa;  the  double  piony;  the  pale  daffadil;  the 
French  honeysuckle;  the  cherry-tree  in  blossom ;  the 
dammasin  and  plum-trees  in  blossom;  the  white 
thorn  in  leaf;  the  lilac-tree.  In  May  and  June  come 
pinks  of  all  sorts,  specially  the  blush  pink;  roses  of 
all  kinds,  except  the  musk,  which  comes  later;  honey 
suckles;  strawberries;  bugloss;  columbine;  the 
French  marygold;  flos  Africanus;  cherry-tree  in 
fruit;  ribes;  figs  in  fruit;  rasps;  vine  flowers; 
lavender  in  flower;  the  sweet  satyrian,  with  the 
white  flower;  herba  muscaria;  lilium  convallium; 
the  apple-tree  in  blossom.  In  July  come  gillyflowers 
of  all  varieties ;  musk-roses ;  the  lime-tree  in  blossom ; 
early  pears  and  plums  in  fruit;  ginitings;  quadlins. 
In  August  come  plums  of  all  sorts  in  fruit;  pears; 
apricocks;  berberries;  filberds;  musk-melons;  monks- 
hoods,  of  all  colours.  In  September  come  grapes; 
apples;  poppies  of  all  colours;  peaches;  meloco- 
tones;  nectarines;  cornelians;  wardens;  quinces. 
In  October  and  the  beginning  of  November  come 
services;  medlars,  bullises;  roses  cut  or  removed  to 
come  late;  hollyokes;  and  such  like.  These  parti 
culars  are  for  the  climate  of  London;  but  my  mean 
ing  is  perceived,  that  you  may  have  ver  perpetuum, 
as  the  place  affords. 

And  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in 
the  air  (where  it  comes  and  goes,  like  the  warbling  of 
music)  than  in  the  hand,  therefore  nothing  is  more  fit 
for  that  delight,  than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers 
and  plants  that  do  best  perfume  the  air.  Roses, 
damask  and  red,  are  fast  flowers  of  their  smells;  so 
that  you  may  walk  by  a  whole  row  of  them,  and  find 
nothing  of  their  sweetness;  yea,  though  it  be  in  a 
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morning's  dew.  Bays  likewise  yield  no  smell  as  they 
grow.  Rosemary  little;  nor  sweet  marjoram.  That 
which  above  all  others  yields  the  sweetest  smell  in 
the  air,  is  the  violet;  specially  the  white  double 
violet,  which  comes  twice  a  year;  about  the  middle 
of  April,  and  about  Bartholomewtide.  Next  to  that 
is  the  musk-rose.  Then  the  strawberry-leaves  dying, 
which  [yield]  a  most  excellent  cordial  smell.  Then 
the  flower  of  the  vines ;  it  is  a  little  dust,  like  the  dust 
of  a  bent,  which  grows  upon  the  cluster  in  the  first 
coming  forth.  Then  sweet-briar.  Then  wall-flowers, 
which  are  very  delightful  to  be  set  under  a  parlour  or 
lower  chamber  window.  Then  pinks  and  gillyflowers, 
specially  the  matted  pink  and  clove  gillyflower. 
Then  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree.  Then  the  honey 
suckles,  so  they  be  somewhat  afar  off.  Of  bean 
flowers  I  speak  not,  because  they  are  field  flowers. 
But  those  which  perfume  the  air  most  delightfully, 
not  passed  by  as  the  rest,  but  being  trodden  upon  and 
crushed,  are  three:  that  is,  burnet,  wild  thyme,  and 
water-mints.  Therefore  you  are  to  set  whole  alleys 
of  them,  to  have  the  pleasure  when  you  walk  or 
tread. 

For  gardens  (speaking  of  those  which  are  indeed 
prince-like,  as  we  have  done  of  buildings),  the  con 
tents  ought  not  to  be  well  under  thirty  acres  of  ground, 
and  to  be  divided  into  three  parts:  a  green  in  the 
entrance;  a  heath  or  desert  in  the  going  forth;  and 
the  main  garden  in  the  midst ;  besides  alleys  on  both 
sides.  And  I  like  well  that  four  acres  of  ground  be 
assigned  to  the  green ;  six  to  the  heath ;  four  and  four 
to  either  side;  and  twelve  to  the  main  garden.  The 
green  hath  two  pleasures:  the  one,  because  nothing 
is  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than  green  grass  kept 
finely  shorn;  the  other,  because  it  will  give  you 
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a  fair  alley  in  the  midst,  by  which  you  may  go  in 
front  upon  a  stately  hedge,  which  is  to  enclose  the 
garden.     But  because  the  alley  will  be  long,  and,  in 
great  heat  of  the  year  or  day,  you  ought  not  to  buy 
the  shade  in  the  garden  by  going  in  the  sun  thorough 
the  green,  therefore  you  are,  of  either  side  the  green, 
to  plant  a  covert  alley,  upon  carpenter's  work,  about 
twelve  foot  in  height,  by  which  you  may  go  in  shade 
into  the  garden.     As  for  the  making  of  knots  or 
figures  with  divers-coloured  earths,  that  they  may 
lie  under  the  windows  of  the  house  on  that  side 
which  the  garden  stands,  they  be  but  toys :  you  may 
see  as  good  sights  many  times  in  tarts.     The  garden 
is  best  to  be  square;    encompassed,  on  all  the  four 
sides,  with  a  stately  arched  hedge.     The  arches  to  be 
upon  pillars  of  carpenter's  work,  of  some  ten  foot  high 
and  six  foot  broad;    and  the  spaces  between  of  the 
same  dimension  with  the  breadth  of  the  arch.     Over 
the  arches  let  there  be  an  entire  hedge,  of  some  four 
foot  high,  framed  also  upon  carpenter's  work;    and 
upon  the  upper  hedge,  over  every  arch,  a  little  turret, 
with  a  belly,  enough  to  receive  a  cage  of  birds;   and 
over  every  space  between  the  arches  some  other  little 
figure,  with  broad  plates  of  round  coloured  glass,  gilt 
for  the  sun  to  play  upon.     But  this  hedge  I  intend  to 
be  raised  upon  a  bank,  not  steep,  but  gently  slope, 
some  six  foot,  set  all  with  flowers.     Also  I  understand 
that  this  square  of  the  garden  should  not  be  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  ground,  but  to  leave,  on  either  side, 
ground  enough  for  diversity  of  side  alleys ;  unto  which 
the  two  covert  alleys  of  the  green  may  deliver  you. 
But  there  must  be  no  alleys  with  hedges  at  either  end 
of  this  great  enclosure:    not  at  the  hither  end,  for 
letting  your  prospect  upon  this  fair  hedge  from  the 
green ;  nor  at  the  further  end,  for  letting  your  pros- 
go 
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pect  from  the  hedge,  through  the  arches,  upon  the 
heath. 

For  the  ordering  of  the  ground  within  the  great 
hedge,  I  leave  it  to  variety  of  device;  advising, 
nevertheless,  that  whatsoever  form  you  cast  it  into, 
first,  it  be  not  too  busy  or  full  of  work.  Wherein  I, 
for  my  part,  do  not  like  images  cut  out  in  juniper  or 
other  garden  stuff :  they  be  for  children.  Little  low 
hedges,  round,  like  welts,  with  some  pretty  pyramides, 
I  like  well;  and  in  some  places,  fair  columns  upon 
frames  of  carpenter's  work.  I  would  also  have  the 
alleys  spacious  and  fair.  You  may  have  closer  alleys 
upon  the  side  grounds,  but  none  in  the  main  garden. 
I  wish  also,  in  the  very  middle,  a  fair  mount,  with 
three  ascents,  and  alleys,  enough  for  four  to  walk 
abreast;  which  I  would  have  to  be  perfect  circles, 
without  any  bulwarks  or  embossments;  and  the 
whole  mount  to  be  thirty  foot  high;  and  some  fine 
banqueting-house,  with  some  chimneys  neatly  cast, 
and  without  too  much  glass. 

For  fountains,  they  are  a  great  beauty  and  refresh 
ment;  but  pools  mar  all,  and  make  the  garden  un 
wholesome  and  full  of  flies  and  frogs.  Fountains  I 
intend  to  be  of  two  natures :  the  one,  that  sprinkleth 
or  spouteth  water ;  the  other,  a  fair  receipt  of  water, 
of  some  thirty  or  forty  foot  square,  but  without  fish, 
or  slime,  or  mud.  For  the  first,  the  ornaments  of 
images  gilt,  or  of  marble,  which  are  in  use,  do  well: 
but  the  main  matter  is,  so  to  convey  the  water,  as  it 
never  stay,  either  in  the  bowls  or  in  the  cistern ;  that 
the  water  be  never  by  rest  discoloured,  green  or  red 
or  the  like,  or  gather  any  mossiness  or  putrefaction. 
Besides  that,  it  is  to  be  cleansed  every  day  by  the 
hand.  Also  some  steps  up  to  it,  and  some  fine  pave 
ment  about  it,  doth  well.  As  for  the  other  kind  of 
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fountain,  which  we  may  call  a  bathing  pool,  it  may 
admit  much  curiosity  and  beauty,  wherewith  we  will 
not  trouble  ourselves:  as,  that  the  bottom  be  finely 
paved,  and  with  images;  the  sides  likewise;  and 
withal  embellished  with  coloured  glass,  and  such 
things  of  lustre;  encompassed  also  with  fine  rails  of 
low  statuas.  But  the  main  point  is  the  same  which 
we  mentioned  in  the  former  kind  of  fountain ;  which 
is,  that  the  water  be  in  perpetual  motion,  fed  by  a 
water  higher  than  the  pool,  and  delivered  into  it  by 
fair  spouts,  and  then  discharged  away  under  ground, 
by  some  equality  of  bores,  that  it  stay  little.  And  for 
fine  devices,  of  arching  water  without  spilling,  and 
making  it  rise  in  several  forms  (of  feathers,  drinking 
glasses,  canopies,  and  the  like),  they  be  pretty  things 
to  look  on,  but  nothing  to  health  and  sweetness. 

For  the  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  our  plot, 
I  wish  it  to  be  framed,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  a  natural 
wildness.  Trees  I  would  have  none  in  it;  but  some 
thickets,  made  only  of  sweet-briar  and  honeysuckle, 
and  some  wild  vine  amongst ;  and  the  ground  set  with 
violets,  strawberries,  and  primroses.  For  these  are 
sweet,  and  prosper  in  the  shade.  And  these  to  be  in 
the  heath,  here  and  there,  not  in  any  order.  I  like 
also  little  heaps,  in  the  nature  of  mole-hills  (such  as 
are  in  wild  heaths),  to  be  set,  some  with  wild  thyme; 
some  with  pinks;  some  with  germander,  that  gives 
a  good  flower  to  the  eye ;  some  with  periwinkle ;  some 
with  violets;  some  with  strawberries;  some  with 
cowslips;  some  with  daisies;  some  with  red  roses; 
some  with  lilium  convallium;  some  with  sweet- 
williams  red;  some  with  bear's-foot;  and  the  like 
low  flowers,  being  withal  sweet  and  sightly.  Part 
of  which  heaps  to  be  with  standards  of  little  bushes 
pricked  upon  their  top,  and  part  without.  The 
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standards  to  be  roses;  juniper;  holly;  berberries 
(but  here  and  there,  because  of  the  smell  of  their 
blossom);  red  currants;  gooseberries;  rosemary; 
sweet-briar;  and  such  like.  But  these  standards  to 
be  kept  with  cutting,  that  they  grow  not  out  of  course. 

For  the  side  grounds,  you  are  to  fill  them  with 
variety  of  alleys,  private,  to  give  a  full  shade,  some  of 
them,  wheresoever  the  sun  be.  You  are  to  frame 
some  of  them  likewise  for  shelter,  that  when  the  wind 
blows  sharp,  you  may  walk  as  in  a  gallery.  And  those 
alleys  must  be  likewise  hedged  at  both  ends,  to  keep 
out  the  wind;  and  these  closer  alleys  must  be  ever 
finely  gravelled,  and  no  grass,  because  of  going  wet. 
In  many  of  these  alleys  likewise,  you  are  to  set  fruit- 
trees  of  all  sorts;  as  well  upon  the  walls  as  in  ranges. 
And  this  would  be  generally  observed,  that  the 
borders,  wherein  you  plant  your  fruit-trees,  be  fair 
and  large,  and  low,  and  not  steep;  and  set  with  fine 
flowers,  but  thin  and  sparingly,  lest  they  deceive  the 
trees.  At  the  end  of  both  the  side  grounds,  I  would 
have  a  mount  of  some  pretty  height,  leaving  the  wall 
of  the  enclosure  breast  high,  to  look  abroad  into  the 
fields. 

For  the  main  garden,  I  do  not  deny  but  there  should 
be  some  fair  alleys,  ranged  on  both  sides  with  fruit- 
trees  ;  and  some  pretty  tufts  of  fruit-trees,  and  arbours 
with  seats,  set  in  some  decent  order;  but  these  to  be 
by  no  means  set  too  thick;  but  to  leave  the  main 
garden  so  as  it  be  not  close,  but  the  air  open  and  free. 
For  as  for  shade,  I  would  have  you  rest  upon  the 
alleys  of  the  side  grounds,  there  to  walk,  if  you  be  dis 
posed,  in  the  heat  of  the  year  or  day;  but  to  make 
account  that  the  main  garden  is  for  the  more  temper 
ate  parts  of  the  year ;  and  in  the  heat  of  summer,  for 
the  morning  and  the  evening,  or  over-cast  days. 
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For  aviaries,  I  like  them  not,  except  they  be  of  that 
largeness  as  they  may  be  turfed,  and  have  living 
plants  and  bushes  set  in  them;  that  the  birds  may 
have  more  scope  and  natural  nestling,  and  that  no 
foulness  appear  in  the  floor  of  the  aviary.  So  I  have 
made  a  platform  of  a  princely  garden,  partly  by  pre 
cept,  partly  by  drawing,  not  a  model,  but  some 
general  lines  of  it;  and  in  this  I  have  spared  no  cost. 
But  it  is  nothing  for  great  princes,  that,  for  the  most 
part,  taking  advice  with  workmen,  with  no  less  cost 
set  their  things  together ;  and  sometimes  add  statuas, 
and  such  things,  for  state  and  magnificence,  but 
nothing  to  the  true  pleasure  of  a  garden. 
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JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS 

TO  CHIOGGIA  WITH  OAR  AND  SAIL 

THE  sandolo  is  a  boat  shaped  like  the  gondola,  but 
smaller  and  lighter,  without  benches,  and  without 
the  high  steel  prow  or  ferro  which  distinguishes  the 
gondola.  The  gunwale  is  only  just  raised  above  the 
water,  over  which  the  little  craft  skims  with  a  rapid 
bounding  motion,  affording  an  agreeable  variation 
from  the  stately  swanlike  movement  of  the  gondola. 
In  one  of  these  boats  —  called  by  him  the  Fisolo 
or  Seamew  —  my  friend  Eustace  had  started  with 
Antonio,  intending  to  row  the  whole  way  to  Chioggia, 
or,  if  the  breeze  favoured,  to  hoist  a  sail  and  help 
himself  along.  After  breakfast,  when  the  crew  for 
my  gondola  had  been  assembled,  Francesco  and  I 
followed  with  the  Signora.  It  was  one  of  those  per 
fect  mornings  which  occur  as  a  respite  from  broken 
weather,  when  the  air  is  windless  and  the  light  falls 
soft  through  haze  on  the  horizon.  As  we  broke  into 
the  lagoon  behind  the  Redentore,  the  islands  in  front 
of  us,  St.  Spirito,  Poveglia,  Malamocco,  seemed  as 
though  they  were  just  lifted  from  the  sea-line.  The 
Euganeans,  far  away  to  westward,  were  bathed  in 
mist,  and  almost  blent  with  the  blue  sky.  Our  four 
rowers  put  their  backs  into  their  work;  and  soon  we 
reached  the  port  of  Malamocco,  where  a  breeze  from 
the  Adriatic  caught  us  sideways  for  a  while.  This  is 
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the  largest  of  the  breaches  in  the  Lidi,  or  raised  sand- 
reefs,  which  protect  Venice  from  the  sea:  it  affords 
an  entrance  to  vessels  of  draught  like  the  steamers  of 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company.  We  crossed 
the  dancing  wavelets  of  the  port ;  but  when  we  passed 
under  the  lee  of  Pelestrina,  the  breeze  failed,  and  the 
lagoon  was  once  again  a  sheet  of  undulating  glass. 
At  St.  Pietro  on  this  island  a  halt  was  made  to  give 
the  oarsmen  wine,  and  here  we  saw  the  women  at 
their  cottage  doorways  making  lace.  The  old  lace 
industry  of  Venice  has  recently  been  revived.  From 
Burano  and  Pelestrina  cargoes  of  hand-made  imita 
tions  of  the  ancient  fabrics  are  sent  at  intervals  to 
Jesurun's  magazine  at  St.  Marco.  He  is  the  chief 
impresario  of  the  trade,  employing  hundreds  of  hands, 
and  speculating  for  a  handsome  profit  in  the  foreign 
market  on  the  price  he  gives  his  workwomen. 

Now  we  are  well  lost  in  the  lagoons — Venice  no 
longer  visible  behind;  the  Alps  and  Euganeans 
shrouded  in  a  noonday  haze;  the  lowlands  at  the 
mouth  of  Brenta  marked  by  clumps  of  trees  ephemer- 
ally  faint  in  silver  silhouette  against  the  filmy,  shim 
mering  horizon.  Form  and  colour  have  disappeared 
in  light  irradiated  vapour  of  an  opal  hue.  And  yet 
instinctively  we  know  that  we  are  not  at  sea;  the 
different  quality  of  the  water,  the  piles  emerging  here 
and  there  above  the  surface,  the  suggestion  of  coast 
lines  scarcely  felt  in  this  infinity  of  lustre,  all  remind 
us  that  our  voyage  is  confined  to  the  charmed  limits 
of  an  inland  lake.  At  length  the  jutting  headland  of 
Pelestrina  was  reached.  We  broke  across  the  Porto 
di  Chioggia,  and  saw  Chioggia  itself  ahead — a  huddled 
mass  of  houses  low  upon  the  water.  One  by  one, 
as  we  rowed  steadily,  the  fishing-boats  passed  by, 
emerging  from  their  harbour  for  a  twelve  hours'  cruise 
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upon  the  open  sea.  In  a  long  line  they  came,  with 
variegated  sails  of  orange,  red,  and  saffron,  curiously 
chequered  at  the  corners,  and  cantled  with  devices  in 
contrasted  tints.  A  little  land-breeze  carried  them 
forward.  The  lagoon  reflected  their  deep  colours  till 
they  reached  the  port.  Then,  slightly  swerving  east 
ward  on  their  course,  but  still  in  single  file,  they 
took  the  sea  and  scattered,  like  beautiful  bright- 
plumaged  birds,  who  from  a  streamlet  float  into  a  lake, 
and  find  their  way  at  large  according  as  each  wills. 

The  Signorino  and  Antonio,  though  want  of  wind 
obliged  them  to  row  the  whole  way  from  Venice,  had 
reached  Chioggia  an  hour  before,  and  stood  waiting 
to  receive  us  on  the  quay.  It  is  a  quaint  town  this 
Chioggia,  which  has  always  lived  a  separate  life  from 
that  of  Venice.  Language  and  race  and  customs  have 
held  the  two  populations  apart  from  those  distant 
years  when  Genoa  and  the  Republic  of  St.  Mark 
fought  their  duel  to  the  death  out  in  the  Chioggian 
harbours,  down  to  these  days,  when  your  Venetian 
gondolier  will  tell  you  that  the  Chioggoto  loves  his 
pipe  more  than  his  donna  or  his  wife.  The  main 
canal  is  lined  with  substantial  palaces,  attesting  to 
old  wealth  and  comfort.  But  from  Chioggia,  even 
more  than  from  Venice,  the  tide  of  modern  luxury 
and  traffic  has  retreated.  The  place  is  left  to  fishing 
folk  and  builders  of  the  fishing  craft,  whose  wharves 
still  form  the  liveliest  quarter.  Wandering  about  its 
wide  deserted  courts  and  caLli,  we  feel  the  spirit  of  the 
decadent  Venetian  nobility.  Passages  from  Goldoni's 
and  Casanova's  Memoirs  occur  to  our  memory.  It 
seems  easy  to  realise  what  they  wrote  about  the 
dishevelled  gaiety  and  lawless  license  of  Chioggia  in 
the  days  of  powder,  sword-knot,  and  soprani.  Baffo 
walks  beside  us  in  hypocritical  composure  of  bag- 
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wig  and  senatorial  dignity,  whispering  unmentionable 
sonnets  in  his  dialect  of  Xe  and  Ga.  Somehow  or 
another  that  last  dotage  of  St.  Mark's  decrepitude  is 
more  recoverable  by  our  fancy  than  the  heroism  of 
Pisani  in  the  fourteenth  century.  From  his  prison 
in  blockaded  Venice  the  great  admiral  was  sent  forth 
on  a  forlorn  hope,  and  blocked  victorious  Doria  here 
with  boats  on  which  the  nobles  of  the  Golden  Book 
had  spent  their  fortunes.  Pietro  Doria  boasted  that 
with  his  own  hands  he  would  bridle  the  bronze  horses 
of  St.  Mark.  But  now  he  found  himself  between  the 
navy  of  Carlo  Zeno  in  the  Adriatic  and  the  flotilla  led 
by  Vittore  Pisani  across  the  lagoon.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Republic  of  St.  George  strained  every  nerve 
to  send  him  succour  from  the  Ligurian  sea;  in  vain 
that  the  lords  of  Padua  kept  opening  communica 
tions  with  him  from  the  mainland.  From  the  1st  of 
January  1380  till  the  2ist  of  June  the  Venetians 
pressed  the  blockade  ever  closer,  grappling  their  foe- 
men  in  a  grip  that  if  relaxed  one  moment  would  have 
hurled  him  at  their  throats.  The  long  and  breathless 
struggle  ended  in  the  capitulation  at  Chioggia  of 
what  remained  of  Doria's  forty-eight  galleys  and 
14,000  men. 

These  great  deeds  are  far  away  and  hazy.  The 
brief  sentences  of  mediaeval  annalists  bring  them  less 
near  to  us  than  the  chroniques  scandaleuses  of  good-for- 
nothing  scoundrels,  whose  vulgar  adventures  might 
be  revived  at  the  present  hour  with  scarce  a  change 
of  setting.  Such  is  the  force  of  intimite  in  literature. 
And  yet  Baffo  and  Casanova  are  as  much  of  the  past 
as  Doria  and  Pisani.  It  is  only  perhaps  that  the 
survival  of  decadence  in  all  we  see  around  us,  forms 
a  fitting  framework  for  our  recollections  of  their 
vividly  described  corruption. 
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Not  far  from  the  landing-place  a  balustraded  bridge 
of  ample  breadth  and  large  bravura  manner  spans  the 
main  canal.  Like  everything  at  Chioggia,  it  is  dirty 
and  has  fallen  from  its  first  estate.  Yet  neither  time 
nor  injury  can  obliterate  style  or  wholly  degrade 
marble.  Hard  by  the  bridge  there  are  two  rival  inns. 
At  one  of  these  we  ordered  a  sea-dinner — crabs,  cuttle 
fishes,  soles,  and  turbots — which  we  ate  at  a  table  in 
the  open  air.  Nothing  divided  us  from  the  street 
except  a  row  of  Japanese  privet-bushes  in  hooped  tubs. 
Our  banquet  soon  assumed  a  somewhat  unpleasant 
similitude  to  that  of  Dives;  for  the  Chioggoti,  in  all 
stages  of  decrepitude  and  squalor,  crowded  round  to 
beg  for  scraps — indescribable  old  women,  enveloped 
in  their  own  petticoats  thrown  over  their  heads ;  girls 
hooded  with  sombre  black  mantles ;  old  men  wrinkled 
beyond  recognition  by  their  nearest  relatives;  jabber 
ing,  half -naked  boys ;  slow,  slouching  fishermen  with 
clay  pipes  in  their  mouths  and  philosophical  accept 
ance  on  their  sober  foreheads. 

That  afternoon  the  gondola  and  sandolo  were  lashed 
together  side  by  side.  Two  sails  were  raised,  and  in 
this  lazy  fashion  we  stole  homewards,  faster  or  slower 
according  as  the  breeze  freshened  or  slackened,  land 
ing  now  and  then  on  islands,  sauntering  along  the 
sea-walls  which  bulwark  Venice  from  the  Adriatic, 
and  singing — those  at  least  of  us  who  had  the  power 
to  sing.  Four  of  our  Venetians  had  trained  voices 
and  memories  of  inexhaustible  music.  Over  the  level 
water,  with  the  ripple  plashing  at  our  keel,  their 
songs  went  abroad,  and  mingled  with  the  failing  day. 
The  barcaroles  and  serenades  peculiar  to  Venice  were, 
of  course,  in  harmony  with  the  occasion.  But  some 
transcripts  from  classical  operas  were  even  more 
attractive,  through  the  dignity  with  which  these  men 
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invested  them.  By  the  peculiarity  of  their  treatment 
the  recitative  of  the  stage  assumed  a  solemn  move 
ment,  marked  in  rhythm,  which  removed  it  from  the 
commonplace  into  antiquity,  and  made  me  under 
stand  how  cultivated  music  may  pass  back  by  natural 
unconscious  transition  into  the  realm  of  popular 
melody. 

The  sun  sank,  not  splendidly,  but  quietly  in  banks 
of  clouds  above  the  Alps.  Stars  came  out,  uncertainly 
at  first,  and  then  in  strength,  reflected  on  the  sea. 
The  men  of  the  Dogana  watch-boat  challenged  us  and 
let  us  pass.  Madonna's  lamp  was  twinkling  from  her 
shrine  upon  the  harbour-pile.  The  city  grew  before 
us.  Stealing  into  Venice  in  that  calm — stealing 
silently  and  shadowlike,  with  scarce  a  ruffle  of  the 
water,  the  masses  of  the  town  emerging  out  of  dark 
ness  into  twilight,  till  San  Giorgio's  gun  boomed  with 
a  flash  athwart  our  stern,  and  the  gas-lamps  of  the 
Piazzetta  swam  into  sight;  all  this  was  like  a  long 
enchanted  chapter  of  romance.  And  now  the  music 
of  our  men  had  sunk  to  one  faint  whistling  from 
Eustace  of  tunes  in  harmony  with  whispers  at  the 
prow. 

Then  came  the  steps  of  the  Palazzo  Venier  and  the 
deep-scented  darkness  of  the  garden.  As  we  passed 
through  to  supper,  I  plucked  a  spray  of  yellow  Bank- 
sia  rose,  and  put  it  in  my  buttonhole.  The  dew  was 
on  its  burnished  leaves,  and  evening  had  drawn  forth 
its  perfume. 
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ON  THE  LAGOONS 

The  mornings  are  spent  in  study,  sometimes  among 
pictures,  sometimes  in  the  Marcian  Library,  or  again 
in  those  vast  convent  chambers  of  the  Frari,  where 
the  archives  of  Venice  load  innumerable  shelves. 
The  afternoons  invite  us  to  a  further  flight  upon  the 
water.  Both  sandolo  and  gondola  await  our  choice, 
and  we  may  sail  or  row,  according  as  the  wind  and 
inclination  tempt  us. 

Yonder  lies  San  Luzzaro,  with  the  neat  red  build 
ings  of  the  Armenian  convent.  The  last  oleander  blos 
soms  shine  rosy  pink  above  its  walls  against  the  pure 
blue  sky  as  we  glide  into  the  little  harbour.  Boats 
piled  with  coal-black  grapes  block  the  landing-place, 
for  the  Padri  are  gathering  their  vintage  from  the 
Lido,  and  their  presses  run  with  new  wine.  Eustace 
and  I  have  not  come  to  revive  memories  of  Byron — 
that  curious  patron-saint  of  the  Armenian  colony — 
or  to  inspect  the  printing-press,  which  issues  books  of 
little  value  for  our  studies.  It  is  enough  to  pace  the 
terrace,  and  linger  half  an  hour  beneath  the  low  broad 
arches  of  the  alleys  pleached  with  vines,  through  which 
the  domes  and  towers  of  Venice  rise  more  beautiful 
by  distance. 

Malamocco  lies  considerably  farther,  and  needs  a 
full  hour  of  stout  rowing  to  reach  it.  Alighting  there, 
we  cross  the  narrow  strip  of  land,  and  find  ourselves 
upon  the  huge  sea-wall — block  piled  on  block — of 
Istrian  stone  in  tiers  and  ranks,  with  cunning  breath 
ing-places  for  the  waves  to  wreak  their  fury  on  and 
foam  their  force  away  in  fretful  waste.  The  very 
existence  of  Venice  may  be  said  to  depend  sometimes 
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on  these  murazzi,  which  were  finished  at  an  immense 
cost  by  the  Republic  in  the  days  of  its  decadence. 
The  enormous  monoliths  which  compose  them  had  to 
be  brought  across  the  Adriatic  in  sailing  vessels.  Of 
all  the  Lidi,  that  of  Malamocco  is  the  weakest;  and 
here,  if  anywhere,  the  sea  might  effect  an  entrance 
into  the  lagoon.  Our  gondoliers  told  us  of  some 
places  where  the  murazzi  were  broken  in  a  gale,  or 
sciroccale,  not  very  long  ago.  Lying  awake  in  Venice, 
when  the  wind  blows  hard,  one  hears  the  sea  thunder 
ing  upon  its  sandy  barrier,  and  blesses  God  for  the 
murazzi.  On  such  a  night  it  happened  once  to  me  to 
dream  a  dream  of  Venice  overwhelmed  by  water.  I 
saw  the  billows  roll  across  the  smooth  lagoon  like  a 
gigantic  Eager.  The  Ducal  Palace  crumbled,  and 
San  Marco's  domes  went  down.  The  Campanile 
rocked  and  shivered  like  a  reed.  And  all  along  the 
Grand  Canal  the  palaces  swayed  helpless,  tottering 
to  their  fall,  while  boats  piled  high  with  men  and 
women  strove  to  stem  the  tide  and  save  themselves 
from  those  impending  ruins.  It  was  a  mad  dream, 
born  of  the  sea's  roar  and  Tintoretto's  painting.  But 
this  afternoon  no  such  visions  are  suggested.  The  sea 
sleeps,  and  in  the  moist  autumn  air  we  break  tall 
branches  of  the  seeded  yellowing  samphire  from 
hollows  of  the  rocks,  and  bear  them  homeward  in  a 
wayward  bouquet  mixed  with  cobs  of  Indian-corn. 

Fusina  is  another  point  for  these  excursions.  It 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  di  Brenta,  where  the 
mainland  ends  in  marsh  and  meadows,  intersected  by 
broad  renes.  In  spring  the  ditches  bloom  with  fleurs- 
de-lys;  in  autumn  they  take  sober  colouring  from 
lilac  daisies  and  the  delicate  sea-lavender.  Scores  of 
tiny  plants  are  turning  scarlet  on  the  brown  moist 
earth;  and  when  the  sun  goes  down  behind  the 
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Euganean  hills,  his  crimson  canopy  of  cloud,  reflected 
on  these  shallows,  muddy  shoals,  and  wilderness  of 
matted  weeds,  converts  the  common  earth  into  a  fairy 
land  of  fabulous  dyes.  Purple,  violet,  and  rose  are 
spread  around  us.  In  front  stretches  the  lagoon, 
tinted  with  a  pale  light  from  the  east,  and  beyond  this 
pallid  mirror  shines  Venice — a  long  low  broken  line, 
touched  with  the  softest  roseate  flush.  Ere  we  reach 
the  Giudecca  on  our  homeward  way,  sunset  has  faded. 
The  western  skies  have  clad  themselves  in  green, 
barred  with  dark  fire-rimmed  clouds.  The  Euganean 
hills  stand  like  stupendous  pyramids,  Egyptian, 
solemn,  against  a  lemon  space  on  the  horizon.  The 
far  reaches  of  the  lagoons,  the  Alps,  and  islands 
assume  those  tones  of  glowing  lilac  which  are  the 
supreme  beauty  of  Venetian  evening.  Then,  at  last, 
we  see  the  first  lamps  glitter  on  the  Zattere.  The 
quiet  of  the  night  has  come. 

Words  cannot  be  formed  to  express  the  endless 
varieties  of  Venetian  sunset.  The  most  magnificent 
follow  after  wet  stormy  days,  when  the  west  breaks 
suddenly  into  a  labyrinth  of  fire,  when  chasms  of  clear 
turquoise  heavens  emerge,  and  horns  of  flame  are 
flashed  to  the  zenith,  and  unexpected  splendours  scale 
the  fretted  clouds,  step  over  step,  stealing  along  the 
purple  caverns  till  the  whole  dome  throbs.  Or,  again, 
after  a  fair  day,  a  change  of  weather  approaches,  and 
high,  infinitely  high,  the  skies  are  woven  over  with  a 
web  of  half-transparent  cirrus-clouds.  These  in  the 
afterglow  blush  crimson,  and  through  their  rifts  the 
depth  of  heaven  is  of  a  hard  and  gemlike  blue,  and 
all  the  water  turns  to  rose  beneath  them.  I  remember 
one  such  evening  on  the  way  back  from  Torcello. 
We  were  well  out  at  sea  between  Mazzorbo  and  Mu- 
rano.  The  ruddy  arches  overhead  were  reflected  with- 
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out  interruption  in  the  waveless  ruddy  lake  below. 
Our  black  boat  was  the  only  dark  spot  in  this  sphere  of 
splendour.  We  seemed  to  hang  suspended ;  and  such 
as  this,  I  fancied,  must  be  the  feeling  of  an  insect 
caught  in  the  heart  of  a  fiery-petalled  rose.  Yet  not 
these  melodramatic  sunsets  alone  are  beautiful. 
Even  more  exquisite,  perhaps,  are  the  lagoons, 
painted  in  monochrome  of  greys,  with  just  one  touch 
of  pink  upon  a  western  cloud,  scattered  in  ripples  here 
and  there  on  the  waves  below,  reminding  us  that  day 
has  passed  and  evening  come.  And  beautiful  again 
are  the  calm  settings  of  fair  weather,  when  sea  and 
sky  alike  are  cheerful,  and  the  topmost  blades  of  the 
lagoon  grass,  peeping  from  the  shallows,  glance  like 
emeralds  upon  the  surface.  There  is  no  deep  stirring 
of  the  spirit  in  a  symphony  of  light  and  colour ;  but 
purity,  peace,  and  freshness  make  their  way  into  our 
hearts. 


AT  THE  LIDO 

Of  all  these  afternoon  excursions,  that  to  the  Lido 
is  most  frequent.  It  has  two  points  for  approach. 
The  more  distant  is  the  little  station  of  San  Nicoletto, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Porto.  With  an  ebb-tide,  the 
water  of  the  lagoon  runs  past  the  mulberry  gardens 
of  this  hamlet  like  a  river.  There  is  here  a  grove  of 
acacia-trees,  shadowy  and  dreamy,  above  deep  grass, 
which  even  an  Italian  summer  does  not  wither.  The 
Riva  is  fairly  broad,  forming  a  promenade,  where  one 
may  conjure  up  the  personages  of  a  century  ago. 
For  San  Nicoletto  used  to  be  a  fashionable  resort 
before  the  other  points  of  Lido  had  been  occupied  by 
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pleasure-seekers.  An  artist  even  now  will  select  its 
old-world  quiet,  leafy  shade,  and  prospect  through 
the  islands  of  Vignole  and  Sant'  Erasmo  to  snow- 
touched  peaks  of  Antelao  and  Tofana,  rather  than  the 
glare  and  bustle  and  extended  view  of  Venice  which 
its  rival  Sant'  Elisabetta  offers. 

But  when  we  want  a  plunge  into  the  Adriatic,  or  a 
stroll  along  smooth  sands,  or  a  breath  of  genuine 
sea-breeze,  or  a  handful  of  horned  poppies  from  the 
dunes,  or  a  lazy  half -hour's  contemplation  of  a  limit 
less  horizon  flecked  with  russet  sails,  then  we  seek 
Sant'  Elisabetta.  Our  boat  is  left  at  the  landing- 
place.  We  saunter  across  the  island  and  back  again. 
Antonio  and  Francesco  wait  and  order  wine,  which 
we  drink  with  them  in  the  shade  of  the  little  osteria's 
wall. 

A  certain  afternoon  in  May  I  well  remember,  for 
this  visit  to  the  Lido  was  marked  by  one  of  those 
apparitions  which  are  as  rare  as  they  are  welcome  to 
the  artist's  soul.  I  have  always  held  that  in  our 
modern  life  the  only  real  equivalent  for  the  antique 
mythopoeic  sense — that  sense  which  enabled  the 
Hellenic  race  to  figure  for  themselves  the  powers  of 
earth  and  air,  streams  and  forests,  and  the  presiding 
genii  of  places,  under  the  forms  of  living  human 
beings,  is  supplied  by  the  appearance  at  some  felicitous 
moment  of  a  man  or  woman  who  impersonates  for  our 
imagination  the  essence  of  the  beauty  that  environs 
us.  It  seems,  at  such  a  fortunate  moment,  as  though 
we  had  been  waiting  for  this  revelation  although  per 
chance  the  want  of  it  had  not  been  previously  felt. 
Our  sensations  and  perceptions  test  themselves  at  the 
touchstone  of  this  living  individuality.  The  keynote 
of  the  whole  music  dimly  sounding  in  our  ears  is 
struck.  A  melody  emerges,  clear  in  form  and  excel- 
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lent  in  rhythm.  The  landscapes  we  have  painted  on 
our  brain  no  longer  lack  their  central  figure.  The 
life  proper  to  the  complex  conditions  we  have  studied 
is  discovered,  and  every  detail,  judged  by  this  standard 
of  vitality,  falls  into  its  right  relations. 

I  had  been  musing  long  that  day  and  earnestly  upon 
the  mystery  of  the  lagoons,  their  opaline  transparen 
cies  of  air  and  water,  their  fretful  risings  and  sudden 
subsidence  into  calm,  the  treacherousness  of  their 
shoals,  the  sparkle  and  the  splendour  of  their  sunlight. 
I  had  asked  myself  how  would  a  Greek  sculptor  have 
personified  the  elemental  deity  of  these  salt-water 
lakes,  so  different  in  quality  from  the  ^gean  or 
Ionian  Sea?  What  would  he  find  distinctive  of  their 
spirit?  The  Tritons  of  these  shallows  must  be  of 
other  form  and  lineage  than  the  fierce-eyed  youth 
who  blows  his  conch  upon  the  curled  crest  of  a  wave, 
crying  aloud  to  his  comrades,  as  he  bears  the  nymph 
away  to  caverns  where  the  billows  plunge  in  tideless 
instability. 

We  had  picked  up  shells  and  looked  for  sea-horses 
on  the  Adriatic  shore.  Then  we  returned  to  give  our 
boatmen  wine  beneath  the  vine-clad  pergola.  Four 
other  men  were  there,  drinking,  and  eating  from  a 
dish  of  fried  fish  set  upon  the  coarse  white  linen  cloth. 
Two  of  them  soon  rose  and  went  away.  Of  the  two 
who  stayed,  one  was  a  large,  middle-aged  man;  the 
other  was  still  young.  He  was  tall  and  sinewy,  but 
slender,  for  these  Venetians  are  rarely  massive  in  their 
strength.  Each  limb  is  equally  developed  by  the 
exercise  of  rowing  upright,  bending  all  the  muscles  to 
their  stroke.  Their  bodies  are  elastically  supple,  with 
free  sway  from  the  hips  and  a  mercurial  poise  upon 
the  ankle.  Stefano  showed  these  qualities  almost  in 
exaggeration.  The  type  in  him  was  refined  to  its 
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artistic  perfection.  Moreover,  he  was  rarely  in  repose, 
but  moved  with  a  singular  brusque  grace.  A  black 
broad-brimmed  hat  was  thrown  back  upon  his  matted 
zazzera  of  dark  hair  tipped  with  dusky  brown.  This 
shock  of  hair,  cut  in  flakes,  and  falling  wilfully, 
reminded  me  of  the  lagoon  grass  when  it  darkens  in 
autumn  upon  uncovered  shoals,  and  sunset  gilds  its 
sombre  edges.  Fiery  grey  eyes  beneath  it  gazed 
intensely,  with  compulsive  effluence  of  electricity. 
It  was  the  wild  glance  of  a  Triton.  Short  blonde 
moustache,  dazzling  teeth,  skin  bronzed,  but  showing 
white  and  healthful  through  open  front  and  sleeves 
of  lilac  shirt.  The  dashing  sparkle  of  this  animate 
splendour,  who  looked  to  me  as  though  the  sea-waves 
and  the  sun  had  made  him  in  some  hour  of  secret  and 
unquiet  rapture,  was  somehow  emphasised  by  a  curious 
dint  dividing  his  square  chin — a  cleft  that  harmonised 
with  smile  on  lip  and  steady  flame  in  eyes.  I  hardly 
know  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  a  reader  to  com 
pare  eyes  to  opals.  Yet  Stefano's  eyes,  as  they  met 
mine  had  the  vitreous  intensity  of  opals,  as  though 
the  colour  of  Venetian  waters  were  vitalised  in  them. 
This  noticeable  being  had  a  rough,  hoarse  voice,  which, 
to  develop  the  parallel  with  a  sea-god,  might  have 
screamed  in  storm  or  whispered  raucous  messages 
from  crests  of  tossing  billows. 

I  felt,  as  I  looked,  that  here,  for  me  at  least,  the 
mythopoem  of  the  lagoons  was  humanised;  the  spirit 
of  the  salt-water  lakes  had  appeared  to  me ;  the  final 
touch  of  life  emergent  from  nature  had  been  given; 
I  was  satisfied;  for  I  had  seen  a  poem. 

Then  we  rose,  and  wandered  through  the  Jews' 
cemetery.  It  is  a  quiet  place,  where  the  flat  grave 
stones,  inscribed  in  Hebrew  and  Italian,  lie  deep  in 
Lido  sand,  waved  over  with  wild  grass  and  poppies.  I 
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would  fain  believe  that  no  neglect,  but  rather  the 
fashion  of  this  folk,  had  left  the  monuments  of  genera 
tions  to  be  thus  resumed  by  nature.  Yet,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  history  of  this  burial-ground,  I  dare 
not  affirm  so  much.  There  is  one  outlying  piece  of 
the  cemetery  which  seems  to  contradict  my  charit 
able  interpretation.  It  is  not  far  from  San  Nicoletto. 
No  enclosure  marks  it  from  the  unconsecrated  dunes. 
Acacia-trees  sprout  amid  the  monuments,  and  break 
the  tablets  with  their  thorny  shoots  upthrusting  from 
the  soil.  Where  patriarchs  and  rabbis  sleep  for  cen 
turies,  the  fishers  of  the  sea  now  wander,  and  defile 
these  habitations  of  the  dead : 

Corruption  most  abhorred 
Mingling  itself  with  their  renowned  ashes. 

Some  of  the  gravestones  have  been  used  to  fence  the 
towing-path ;  and  one  I  saw,  well  carved  with  letters 
legible  of  Hebrew  on  fair  Istrian  marble,  which  roofed 
an  open  drain  leading  from  the  stable  of  a  Christian 
dog. 
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NIGHT  IN  VENICE 

Night  in  Venice !  Night  is  nowhere  else  so  wonder 
ful,  unless  it  be  in  winter  among  the  high  Alps.  But 
the  nights  of  Venice  and  the  nights  of  the  mountains 
are  too  different  in  kind  to  be  compared. 

There  is  the  ever-recurring  miracle  of  the  full  moon 
rising,  before  day  is  dead,  behind  San  Giorgio,  spread 
ing  a  path  of  gold  on  the  lagoon,  which  black  boats 
traverse  with  the  glow-worm  lamp  upon  their  prow; 
ascending  the  cloudless  sky  and  silvering  the  domes 
of  the  Salute;  pouring  vitreous  sheen  upon  the  red 
lights  of  the  Piazzetta ;  flooding  the  Grand  Canal,  and 
lifting  the  Rialto  higher  in  ethereal  whiteness ;  pierc 
ing  but  penetrating  not  the  murky  labyrinth  of  rio 
linked  with  rio,  through  which  we  wind  in  light  and 
shadow,  to  reach  once  more  the  level  glories  and  the 
luminous  expanse  of  heaven  beyond  Misericordia. 

This  is  the  melodrama  of  Venetian  moonlight ;  and 
if  a  single  impression  of  the  night  has  to  be  retained 
from  one  visit  to  Venice,  those  are  fortunate  who 
chance  upon  a  full  moon  of  fair  weather.  Yet  I  know 
not  whether  some  quieter  and  soberer  effects  are  not 
more  thrilling.  To-night,  for  example,  the  waning 
moon  will  rise  late  through  veils  of  scirocco.  Over  the 
bridges  of  San  Cristofore  and  San  Gregorio,  through 
the  deserted  Calle  di  Mezzo,  my  friend  and  I  walk  in 
darkness,  pass  the  marble  basements  of  the  Salute, 
and  push  our  way  along  its  Riva  to  the  point  of  the 
Dogana.  We  are  out  at  sea  alone,  between  the  Cana- 
lozzo  and  the  Giudecca.  A  moist  wind  ruffles  the 
water  and  cools  our  forehead.  It  is  so  dark  that  we 
can  only  see  San  Giorgio  by  the  light  reflected  on  it 
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from  the  Piazzetta.  The  same  light  climbs  the  Cam 
panile  of  St.  Mark,  and  shows  the  golden  angel  in  a 
mystery  of  gloom.  The  only  noise  that  reaches  us  is 
a  confused  hum  from  the  Piazza.  Sitting  and  musing 
there,  the  blackness  of  the  water  whispers  in  our  ears 
a  tale  of  death.  And  now  we  hear  a  splash  of  oars, 
and  gliding  through  the  darkness  comes  a  single  boat. 
One  man  leaps  upon  the  landing-place  without  a  word 
and  disappears.  There  is  another  wrapped  in  a  mili 
tary  cloak  asleep.  I  see  his  face  beneath  me,  pale  and 
quiet.  The  barcaruolo  turns  the  point  in  silence. 
From  the  darkness  they  came ;  into  the  darkness  they 
have  gone.  It  is  only  an  ordinary  incident  of  coast 
guard  service.  But  the  spirit  of  the  night  has  made 
a  poem  of  it. 

Even  tempestuous  and  rainy  weather,  though  melan 
choly  enough,  is  never  sordid  here.  There  is  no  noise 
from  carriage  traffic  in  Venice,  and  the  sea-wind  pre 
serves  the  purity  and  transparency  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  had  been  raining  all  day,  but  at  evening  came  a 
partial  clearing.  I  went  down  to  the  Molo,  where  the 
large  reach  of  the  lagoon  was  all  moon-silvered,  and 
San  Giorgio  Maggiore  dark  against  the  bluish  sky, 
and  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  domed  with  moon- 
irradiated  pearl,  and  the  wet  slabs  of  the  Riva  shim 
mering  in  moonlight,  the  whole  misty  sky,  with  its 
clouds  and  stellar  spaces,  drenched  in  moonlight, 
nothing  but  moonlight  sensible  except  the  tawny  flare 
of  gas-lamps  and  the  orange  lights  of  gondolas  afloat 
upon  the  waters.  On  such  a  night  the  very  spirit  of 
Venice  is  abroad.  We  feel  why  she  is  called  Bride  of 
the  Sea. 

Take  yet  another  night.     There  had  been  a  repre 
sentation  of  Verdi's  Forza  del  Destino  at  the  Teatro 
Malibran.     After    midnight    we    walked    homeward 
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through  the  Merceria,  crossed  the  Piazza,  and  dived 
into  the  narrow  calle  which  leads  to  the  traghetto  of 
the  Salute.  It  was  a  warm  moist  starless  night,  and 
there  seemed  no  air  to  breathe  in  those  narrow  alleys. 
The  gondolier  was  half  asleep.  Eustace  called  him  as 
we  jumped  into  his  boat,  and  rang  our  soldi  on  the 
gunwale.  Then  he  arose  and  turned  the  ferr o  round, 
and  stood  across  towards  the  Salute.  Silently,  insen 
sibly,  from  the  oppression  of  confinement  in  the  airless 
streets  to  the  liberty  and  immensity  of  the  water  and 
the  night  we  passed.  It  was  but  two  minutes  ere  we 
touched  the  shore  and  said  good-night  and  went  our 
way  and  left  the  ferryman.  But  in  that  brief  passage 
he  had  opened  our  souls  to  everlasting  things — the 
freshness,  and  the  darkness,  and  the  kindness  of  the 
brooding,  all  enfolding  night  above  the  sea. 
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Now  the  golden  Morn  aloft 

Waves  her  dew-bespangled  wing, 
With  vermeil  cheel  and  whisper  soft 

She  woos  the  tardy  Spring; 
Till  April  starts,  and  calls  around 
The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground, 
And  lightly  o'er  the  living  scene 
Scatters  his  freshest,  tenderest  green. 

New-born  flocks,  in  rustic  dance, 

Frisking  ply  their  feeble  feet ; 
Forgetful  of  their  wintry  trance 

The  birds  his  presence  greet : 
But  chief,  the  sky-lark  warbles  high 
His  trembling  thrilling  ecstasy; 
And  lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight, 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light. 

T.  GRAY. 


A  RETURN  TO  NATURE 

EDWARD  THOMAS 

I  TURN  into  my  inn  with  unusual  hopes.  For  it 
was  here  some  years  ago  that  I  met  for  the  first  time 
a  remarkable  man.  It  was  nine  o'clock  on  a  late  July 
evening,  and  the  haymakers,  only  just  set  free,  came 
stamping  into  the  bar.  The  last  waggon-load  stopped 
at  the  door  while  the  red-whiskered  carter  stood,  one 
hand  on  the  latch,  and  drank  his  pint  before  leading 
his  horses  into  the  stall.  After  the  haymakers,  in  their 
pale  corduroys  and  dirty  white  slops,  came  a  tall,  spare, 
shock-headed  man,  not  recently  shaved,  dressed  in 
grey — grey  coat,  grey  breeches  and  stockings,  and  a 
tall,  hard  felt  hat  that  was  old  and  grey.  He  called 
for  sixpenny  ale,  and  wiping  the  hay  dust  from  his 
neck  sat  down  beside  me. 

No,  he  is  not  here  to-day.  Perhaps  he  will  never 
get  out  of  London  again. 

I  asked  him  the  way  to  the  nearest  village,  and 
whether  a  bed  was  to  be  had  there.  He  answered 
that  it  was  some  way  off — paused,  looked  at  me, 
drank  from  his  tankard — and  added  in  a  lower  voice 
that  he  would  be  glad  if  I  would  come  and  share  his 
place.  Such  an  unusual  invitation  enforced  assent. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  next  by-way  he  opened 

a  little  oaken  gate  that  slammed  after  us,  and  there, 

in  a  corner  of  a  small,  flat  field,  was  his  sleeping  place, 

under  an  oak.     Would  I  care  to  join  him  in  fried 
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bacon  and  broad  beans  and  tea  at  six  the  next 
morning? 

He  lit  a  wisp  of  hay  and  soon  had  a  fire  burning,  and 
brought  over  some  hay  and  sacks  for  the  second  bed. 
The  lights  of  the  farmhouse  shone  on  the  other  side  of 
the  little  field  behind  lilac  bushes.  The  farmhouse 
pump  gave  out  a  cry  like  a  guinea  fowl  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then  the  lights  went  out.  I  asked  the 
name  of  the  farm  and  he  told  me. 

"  I  come  here  almost  every  summer  for  the  haymak 
ing,"  he  said,  and  detecting  my  surprise  that  it  was 
not  his  first  year  of  haymaking,  he  continued — 

"  It  is  my  tenth  summer,  to  be  exact." 

He  was  a  man  of  hardly  over  thirty,  and  I  noticed 
that  his  hands,  though  small  and  fine,  were  rough  and 
warty  and  dark.  Thoughtlessly  I  remarked  that  he 
must  find  the  winter  hard  if  he  travelled  like  this  all 
the  year  round. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is,  and  that  is  why 
I  go  back  in  the  winter;  at  least  partly  why." 

»  Go  back ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  London." 

I  was  still  perplexed.  He  had  the  air  of  a  town-bred 
man  of  the  clerkly  class,  but  no  accent,  and  I  could 
not  think  what  he  did  in  London  that  was  compatible 
with  his  present  life. 

"  Are  you  a  Londoner,  then?  " 

"  Yes,  and  no.  I  was  born  at  the  village  of in 

Caermarthenshire.  My  father  was  a  clerk  in  a  coal 
merchant's  office  of  the  neighbouring  town.  But  he 
thought  to  better  himself,  worked  hard  in  the  evenings 
and  came  to  London,  when  I  was  seven,  for  a  better- 
paid  post.  We  lived  in  Wandsworth  in  a  small  street 
newly  built.  I  went  to  a  middle-class  school  close  by 
until  I  was  sixteen,  and  then  I  went  into  a  silk  mer- 
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chant's  office.  My  father  died  soon  after.  He  had 
never  been  strong,  and  from  the  first  year's  work  in 
the  city,  I  have  heard  my  mother  say,  he  was  a  doomed 
man.  He  made  no  friends.  While  I  was  young  he 
gave  up  all  his  spare  time  to  me  and  was  happy, 
wheeling  me,  my  mother  walking  alongside,  out  into 
the  country  on  every  Sunday  that  was  not  soaking  wet, 
and  nearly  every  Saturday  afternoon,  too. 

"  It  was  on  one  of  these  excursions,  when  they  had 
left  me  to  myself  a  little  while  to  talk  more  gravely 
than  they  usually  did  when  we  were  out  like  that, 
that  there  was  suddenly  opened  before  me — like  a 
yawning  pit,  yet  not  only  beneath  me  but  on  every 
side — infinity,  endless  time,  endless  space;  it  was 
thrust  upon  me,  I  could  not  grasp  it,  I  only  closed  my 
eyes  and  shuddered  and  knew  that  not  even  my  father 
could  save  me  from  it,  then  in  a  minute  it  was  gone. 
To  a  more  blessed  child  some  fair  or  imposing  vision 
might  have  risen  up  out  of  the  deep  and  given  him 
a  profounder  if  a  sadder  eye  for  life  and  the  world. 
How  unlike  it  was  to  the  mystic's  trance,  feeling  out 
with  infinite  soul  to  earth  and  stars  and  sea  and  remote 
time  and  recognising  his  oneness  with  them.  To  me, 
but  later  than  that,  this  occasionally  recurring  ex 
perience  was  as  an  intimation  of  the  endless  pale  road, 
before  and  behind,  which  the  soul  has  to  travel :  it  was 
a  terror  that  enrolled  me  as  one  of  the  helpless, 
superfluous  ones  of  the  earth. 

"  I  was  their  only  child  that  lived,  and  my  father's 
joy  in  me  was  very  great,  equalled  only  by  his  misery 
at  the  life  which  he  had  to  lead  and  which  he  foresaw 
for  me.  He  used  to  read  to  me,  waking  me  up  for  the 
purpose  sometimes  when  he  reached  home  late,  or  if 
he  did  not  do  that  rousing  me  an  hour  before  break 
fast.  His  favourite  books  were  The  Compleat  Angler 
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and  Lavengro,  the  poems  of  Wordsworth,  the  diaries 
of  Thoreau  and  the  Natural  History  of  Selbourne.  I 
remember  crying — when  I  was  twelve — with  despair 
of  human  nature's  fickleness  to  think  that  White, 
even  though  he  was  an  old  man,  could  have  it  in  his 
heart  to  write  that  farewell  to  natural  history  at  the 
end  of  his  last  letter  to  Barrington.  My  father  read 
these  books  to  me  several  times  in  a  sad,  hoarse  voice 
— as  it  seemed  to  me,  though  when  he  paused  he  was 
happy  enough — which  I  had  often  great  trouble  to 
endure  as  I  got  older  and  able  and  willing  to  read  for 
myself.  So  full  was  I  of  a  sense  of  the  real  wild 
country  which  I  had  never  seen — the  Black  Moun 
tains  of  Caermarthen  I  hardly  recalled — that  I  be 
came  fanciful,  and  despised  the  lavish  creeper  that 
hung  like  a  costly  dress  over  the  fence  between  our 
garden  and  the  next  because  the  earth  it  grew  in  was 
not  red  earth  but  a  black  pasty  compound,  full  of 
cinders  and  mortar  and  decayed  rags  and  kittens.  I 
used  to  like  to  go  to  the  blacksmith's  to  smell  the 
singeing  hoof  and  to  the  tram-stables  and  smell  the 
horses,  and  see  the  men  standing  about  in  loose  shirts, 
hanging  braces,  bare  arms,  clay  pipes,  with  a  sort  of 
free  look  that  I  could  not  see  elsewhere.  The  navvies 
at  work  in  the  road  or  on  the  railway  line  were  a 
tremendous  pleasure,  and  I  noticed  that  the  clerks 
waiting  for  their  trains  in  the  morning  loved  to  watch 
these  hulking  free  and  easy  men  doing  something  that 
looked  as  if  it  mattered,  not  like  their  own  ledger  work 
and  so  on.  I  had  the  same  sort  of  pleasure  looking  up 
the  street  that  rose  from  east  to  west  and  seeing  the 
sun  set  between  the  two  precipices  of  brick  wall 
at  the  top;  it  was  as  if  a  gate  opened  there  and 
through  it  all  the  people  and  things  that  saddened 
me  had  disappeared  and  left  me  to  myself;  it  was 
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like  the  pit,  too,  that  opened  before  me  as  a  little 
child. 

"  My  father  died  of  consumption.  I  was  then  just 
able  to  earn  my  own  living,  so  I  was  left  in  lodgings 
and  my  mother  returned  to  Wales.  I  worked  hard  at 
figures ;  at  least  I  went  early  and  stayed  late  and  never 
stopped  to  talk  to  the  others;  yet  I  made  frequent 
mistakes,  and  the  figures  swam  in  a  mist  of  American 
rivers  and  English  waterfalls  and  gipsy  camps,  so 
that  it  was  a  wonder  I  could  ever  see  my  Thoreau 
and  Wordsworth  and  Borrow  without  these  figures. 
Fancy  men  adopting  as  a  cry  the  '  right  to  work ' ! 
Apparently  they  are  too  broken-spirited  to  think  of  a 
right  to  live,  and  would  be  content  only  to  work.  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  with  such  a  cry  they  do  very 
little.  Men  cannot  fight  hard  for  the  '  right  to  work  ' 
as  I  did.  My  office  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit.  The 
four  sides  of  the  pit  were  walls  with  many  windows, 
and  I  could  hear  voices  speaking  in  the  rooms  behind 
and  the  click  of  typewriters,  but  could  not  see  into 
them.  Only  for  two  or  three  days  in  June  could  I 
see  the  sun  out  of  the  pit.  But  in  the  hot  days  blue 
bottles  buzzed  on  my  panes  and  I  took  care  of  them 
until  one  by  one  they  lay  dead  upon  the  window  ledge. 
There  were  no  spiders  and  they  seemed  to  have  a  good 
life.  Sparrows  sometimes  flew  up  and  down  the  pit, 
and  once  for  a  week  I  had  the  company  of  a  black- 
and-white  pigeon.  It  sat  day  after  day  in  a  hole  in 
the  opposite  wall  until  it  died  and  fell  on  to  the  paved 
yard  below.  The  clouds  sailed  over  the  top  of  the 
pit.  Sea-gulls  flew  over,  all  golden-winged,  in 
October  afternoons.  I  liked  the  fog  when  all  the 
lights  were  lit,  and  though  we  did  not  know  one 
another  in  the  pit  we  seemed  to  keep  one  another 
company.  But  I  liked  the  rain  best  of  all.  It  used 
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to  splash  down  from  all  sides  and  make  a  country 
noise,  and  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  quaint  cowls  sitting 
like  cats  on  the  chimney-pots,  and  had  ridiculous 
fancies  that  took  me  far  away  for  a  second  or  two. 

"  The  worst  time  of  all  was  two  or  three  years  after 
my  father's  death.  I  spent  most  of  my  poor  earnings 
on  clothes ;  I  took  the  trouble  to  talk  and  smoke  and 
think  as  much  as  possible  like  the  other  nine  young 
men  in  the  railway  carriage  that  took  me  into  the  city ; 
I  learned  their  horrible,  cowardly  scorn  for  those  who 
were  poor  or  outlandish,  and  for  all  things  that  were 
not  like  those  in  their  own  houses  or  in  those  of  the 
richer  people  of  their  acquaintance  or  envy.  We 
were  slaves,  and  we  gilded  our  collars." 

"  But  the  journalist  and  hack  writer,"  said  I,  "is 
worse  off.  At  least  your  master  only  asked  for  your 
dregs.  The  hack  writer  is  asked  to  give  everything 
that  can  be  turned  into  words  at  short  notice,  and  so 
the  collar  round  his  neck  is  never  taken  off  as  yours  was 
between  six  in  the  afternoon  and  nine  in  the  morning." 

"  Ah,  but  it  is  open  to  you  to  do  good  or  bad.  We 
could  only  do  bad.  All  day  we  were  doing  things 
which  we  did  not  understand,  which  could  not  in  any 
way  concern  us,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  what 
we  had  been  taught  at  school,  had  read  in  books  or 
had  heard  from  our  fathers  and  mothers.  When  he 
was  angry  the  head  of  the  firm  used  to  say  we  had 
better  take  care  or  a  machine  would  supersede  us  in 
ten  years  instead  of  twenty.  We  had  been  driven 
out  of  life  into  a  corner  in  an  underground  passage 
where  everything  was  unnecessary  that  did  not  help 
us  to  be  quick  at  figures,  or  taking  down  letters  from 
dictation,  or  neat  in  dress  and  obedient  to  the  slaves 
who  were  set  over  us.  When  we  were  out  of  the 
office  we  could  do  nothing  which  unfitted  us  for  it. 
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The  head  of  the  firm  used  to  say  that  we  were  each 
'  playing  a  part,  however  humble,  in  the  sublime 
machine  of  modern  civilisation,  that  not  one  of  us  was 
unnecessary,  and  that  we  must  no  more  complain  or 
grow  restive  than  does  the  earth  because  it  is  one  of 
the  least  elements  in  this  majestic  universe.'  We 
continued  to  be  neat  when  we  were  away  from  the 
office,  we  were  disobedient  to  everything  and  every 
body  else  that  was  not  armed  with  the  power  of  taking 
away  our  bread — to  the  old,  the  poor,  the  children, 
the  women,  the  ideas  which  we  had  never  dreamed  of, 
and  that  came  among  us  as  a  white  blackbird  comes 
in  the  winter  to  a  barbarous  parish  where  keeper  and 
gardener  and  farmer  go  out  with  their  guns  and  stalk 
it  from  hedge  to  hedge  until,  starved  and  conspicuous 
and  rather  apart  from  its  companions,  it  falls  to  their 
beastly  shot  and  is  sold  to  one  of  the  gentry  who  puts 
it  into  a  glass  case. 

"  Sometimes  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday  I  broke 
away  in  a  vague  unrest,  and  walked  alone  to  the  pretty 
places  where  my  father  and  mother  had  taken  me  as 
a  little  boy.  Most  of  them  I  had  not  seen  for  five  or 
six  years.  My  visits  were  often  formal.  I  walked 
out  and  was  glad  to  be  back  to  the  lights  of  the  street, 
the  strong  tea,  the  newspaper  and  the  novel.  But  one 
day  I  went  farther  than  usual  to  a  wood  where  we 
used  to  go  without  interference  and,  after  finding  all 
the  blackbirds'  and  thrushes'  and  robins'  nests  within 
reach,  boil  a  kettle  and  have  tea.  I  had  never  in  that 
wood  seen  any  man  or  woman  except  my  father  and 
mother;  never  heard  a  voice  except  theirs — my 
father  perhaps  reading  Wordsworth  aloud — and  the 
singing  birds'  and  the  moorhens'  in  the  pond  at  the 
edge ;  it  used  to  shut  out  everything  but  what  I  had 
learned  to  love  most,  sunshine  and  wind  and  flowers 
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and  their  love.  When  I  saw  it  again  I  cried ;  I  really 
could  not  help  it.  For  a  road  had  been  made  along 
side  of  it,  and  the  builder's  workmen  going  to  and  fro 
had  made  a  dozen  gaps  in  the  hedge  and  trodden  the 
wood  backward  and  forward  and  broken  down  the 
branches  and  made  it  noisome.  Worse  than  all,  the 
field,  the  golden  field  where  I  used  to  lie  among  the 
buttercups  and  be  alone  with  the  blue  sky — where  I 
first  felt  the  largeness  and  dearness  and  nearness  of 
the  blue  sky  as  a  child  of  eight  and  put  up  my  hand 
in  my  delight  to  draw  it  through  the  soft  blue  sub 
stance  that  seemed  so  near — the  field  was  enclosed,  a 
chapel  built ;  it  was  a  cemetery  for  all  the  unknown 
herd,  strange  to  one  another,  strange  to  every  one  else, 
that  filled  the  new  houses  spreading  over  the  land. 

"  At  first  I  was  for  running  away  at  once.  But  the 
sight  made  me  faint-hearted  and  my  legs  dragged,  and 
it  was  all  I  could  do  to  get  home — I  mean,  to  my 
lodgings. 

"  However,  I  was  quite  different  after  that.  I  was 
ashamed  of  my  ways,  and  now  spent  all  my  spare 
time  and  money  in  going  out  into  the  country  as  far 
as  possible,  and  reading  the  old  books  and  the  new 
ones  that  I  could  hear  of  in  the  same  spirit.  I  lived 
for  these  things.  It  was  now  that  I  knew  my  slavery. 
Everything  reminded  me  of  it.  The  return  half  of  my 
railway  ticket  to  the  country  said  plainly,  '  You  have 

got  to  be  back  at  not  later  than  10.39  p.m.* 

Then  I  used  to  go  a  different  way  back  or  even  walk 
the  whole  way  to  avoid  having  this  thing  in  my  pocket 
that  proclaimed  me  a  slave. 

"  It  was  now  that  I  first  accepted  the  invitation  of  a 
relation  who  lived  on  the  east  coast  very  near  the  sea. 
The  sea  had  a  sandy  shore  bounded  by  a  perpendicular 
sandy  cliff,  to  the  edge  of  which  came  rough  moorland. 
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The  sea  washed  the  foot  of  the  cliff  at  high  tide  and 
swept  the  yellow  sand  clean  twice  a  day,  wiping  away 
all  footprints  and  leaving  a  fresh  arrangement  of  blue 
pebbles  glistening  in  the  bitter  wind.  It  was  impos 
sible  to  be  more  alone  than  on  this  sand,  and  I  was 
contented  again.  The  sea  brought  back  the  feelings  I 
had  when  I  lay  in  the  buttercup  field — the  cemetery — 
and  looked  into  the  sky.  Walking  over  the  moor  the 
undulations  of  the  land  hid  and  revealed  the  sea  in 
an  always  unexpected  way,  and  often  as  I  turned 
suddenly  I  seemed  to  see  the  blue  sky  extended  so  as 
to  reach  nearly  to  my  feet  and  half-way  up  it  went 
small  brown  or  white  clouds  like  birds — like  ships — 
in  fact  they  were  ships  sailing  on  a  sea  that  mingled 
with  the  sky.  It  seemed  a  beautiful  life,  where  clouds 
could  not  help  being  finely  spun  or  carved,  or  pebbles 
help  being  delicious  to  eye  and  touch.  But  out  of 
the  extremity  of  my  happiness  came  my  worst  grief. 
I  fell  in  love.  I  fell  in  love  with  one  of  my  cousins,  a 
girl  of  seventeen.  She  never  professed  to  return  my 
love,  but  she  was  a  most  true  friend,  and  for  a  time 
I  was  intoxicated  with  the  delight ;  I  now  envy  even 
the  brief  moment  of  pain  and  misery  that  I  had  in 
those  days. 

"  She  was  clever  and  understanding  so  that  I  was 
always  at  my  best  with  her,  and  yet,  too,  she  was  as 
sweet  as  a  child  and  strange  as  an  animal.  The  few 
moments  of  pain  were  when  I  saw  her  with  the  other 
girls.  When  they  were  together,  running  on  the 
sands  or  talking  or  dancing  they  seemed  all  to  be  one, 
like  the  wind ;  and  sometimes  I  thought  that  like  the 
wind  they  had  no  heart  amongst  them — except  mine 
that  raced  with  the  runners  and  sighed  among  the 
laughers.  It  was  lovely  to  see  her  with  animals! 
with  cows  or  horses,  her  implicit  motherhood  going 
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out  to  them  in  an  animal  kindness,  a  bluff  tenderness 
without  thought.  At  times  I  looked  carefully  and 
solemnly  into  her  eyes  until  I  was  lost  in  a  curious 
pleasure  like  that  of  walking  in  a  shadowy,  still,  cold 
place,  a  cathedral  or  wintry  grove — she  had  the 
largest  of  dark  grey  eyes ;  and  she  did  not  turn  away 
or  smile,  but  looked  fearlessly  forward,  careless  and 
unashamed  like  a  deep  pool  in  a  wood  unused  to  way 
farers.  Then  she  seemed  so  much  a  child,  and  I 
longed  for  the  days  (which  I  had  never  really  had) 
when  I  could  have  been  as  careless  and  bold  and  free 
as  she  was.  No,  I  could  never  teach  those  eyes  and 
lips  the  ways  of  love:  that  was  for  some  boy  to  do. 
And  I  thought  I  will  be  content  to  love  her  and  to 
have  her  friendliness.  I  was  old  for  my  years,  and 
my  life  without  the  influence  of  women  in  office  and 
lodgings,  I  thought,  had  made  me  unfit  for  her 
delicate  ways.  I  turned  away  and  the  sunny  ships  in 
the  sea  were  mournful  because  of  my  thoughts.  But 
I  could  not  wait.  I  told  her  my  love.  She  was  not 
angry  or  indifferent.  She  did  not  reject  it.  She  was 
afraid.  They  sent  her  away  to  college.  She  over 
worked  and  overplayed,  and  they  have  told  me  she 
is  now  a  schoolmistress.  I  see  her  sad  and  firm  with 
folded  hands.  When  I  knew  her  she  was  tall  and 
straight,  with  long  brown  hair  in  two  heavy  plaits,  a 
shining,  rounded  brow,  dark-lashed,  grey  eyes,  and  a 
smile  of  inexpressible  sweetness  in  which  I  once  or 
twice  surprised  her,  pleased  with  the  happiness  and 
beauty  of  her  thoughts  and  of  Nature. 

"  When  I  had  lost  her,  or  thought  I  had— 

Not  comforted  to  live 
But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world 
Which  I  may  see  again 

I  resolved  that  I  would  not  be  a  slave  any  more. 
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For  a  few  weeks  I  used  to  fancy  it  was  only  by  a 
chance  I  had  lost  her,  and  every  now  and  then  as  I 
mused  over  it  I  got  heated  and  my  thoughts  raced 
forward  as  if  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  and  averting 
that  very  evil  chance  which  had  already  befallen,  and 
had  in  fact  caused  the  train  of  thought. 

"  I  saved  every  penny  that  I  could  from  my  salary. 
In  six  months  I  had  saved  twenty  pounds.  Out  of 
this  I  bought  a  new  black  suit,  a  pair  of  boots  and  a 
hat,  and  gave  them  to  my  landlady  and  asked  her  to 
take  care  of  them  until  I  returned,  which  might  be  at 
the  end  of  October.  It  was  then  April.  I  gave 
notice  to  my  employers  and  left  them.  The  next 
day  very  early  I  left  London,  and  walked  all  day  and 
all  night  until  I  reached  the  sea.  There  I  bathed  and 
ate  a  hearty  meal,  and  walking  along  the  cliffs  till  I 
came  to  a  small  farmhouse  I  engaged  a  bedroom,  and 
there  I  slept  and  thought  and  slept  undisturbed  for 
twenty-four  hours.  I  was  free.  I  was  free  to  dream 
myself  no  longer  one  of  the  mob-led  mob.  With  care 
my  money  would  last  until  midsummer,  even  if  I  did 
no  work. 

"  It  was  a  warm,  wet  May,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  there  was  a  plentiful  crop  of  weeds,  and  I  had 
no  dimculting  in  getting  work  at  hoeing.  Straw 
berry  picking  and  cherry  picking  followed.  I  was 
very  slow  and  earned  little,  but  it  was  now  warm 
enough  to  sleep  out,  and  I  earned  my  food.  By  the 
end  of  July,  as  I  liked  the  work,  I  was  as  useful  with 
my  rayrake  as  any  of  the  women  and  better  than 
most  of  the  odd  hands.  I  wore  my  fingers  raw  at 
tying  up  barley  and  oats  and,  later  on,  at  feeding  the 
threshing  machine.  But  before  the  end  of  October 
the  weather  drove  me  back  to  London,  with  ten 
shillings  in  my  pocket. 
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"  I  put  on  my  new  clothes  and  got  as  good  a  berth 
as  my  first  one,  and  in  the  hope  of  another  spring  and 
summer  out  of  doors  I  passed  the  winter  cheerfully. 
To  save  more  money  I  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  I  got 
back  to  my  lodgings,  and  read  myself  to  sleep. 

"  In  May  a  spell  of  fine  weather  drove  me  to  give 
notice  again,  and  I  walked  as  far  as  Maidstone  the 
first  day.  My  second  summer  was  like  my  first.  I 
was  already  known  at  half-a-dozen  farms.  When 
they  could  not  give  me  work  at  once  they  gave  me 
leave  to  fish  in  the  three  or  four  ponds  to  be  found  on 
all  the  farms  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  and  I  had  many 
a  large,  if  not  always  savoury,  meal  of  tench  and  eels. 
At  the  end  of  the  summer  I  had  three  pounds  in  my 
pocket,  and  little  less  by  the  end  of  October. 

"  The  winter  I  passed  as  before.  For  five  years  I 
lived  in  this  way.  Then,  for  the  sake  of  going 
abroad  on  my  savings,  I  worked  for  a.  whole  year  at 
a  desk,  and  spent  four  months  along  the  Loire  and 
down  to  Bordeaux ;  from  there  I  worked  my  passage 
to  Newport.  Since  then  I  have  gone  back  to  my 
old  plan." 

Here  he  paused  and  mused.  I  asked  him  if  he  still 
found  it  easy  to  get  work  in  London. 

"  No,  that's  it,"  he  replied;  "my  handwriting  is 
worse  and  it  is  slow.  The  first  weeks  in  London  seem 
to  undo  all  the  good  of  my  summer  outing,  especially 
as  my  salary  is  less  than  it  used  to  be.  They  begin 
to  ask  me  if  I  am  a  married  man  when  I  apply  for 
work.  The  November  rains  remind  me  that  I  have 
rheumatism.  It  is  my  great  fear  that  I  may  need  a 
doctor,  and  so  spend  my  savings,  and  be  unable  to 
leave  London  until  field  work  is  plentiful  in  June. 
But  I  have  my  freedom;  I  could,  if  necessary,  take 
an  under-cowman's  place  and  live  entirely  on  the 
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land.  They  begin  to  look  at  my  hands  when  I  apply 
for  clerical  work,  and  I  can't  wear  gloves." 

"  And  ten  years  hence?  " 

"  That  is  ten  years  too  far  ahead  for  me  to  look, 
though  I  am  less  cheerful  than  I  used  to  be.  I 
realise  that  I  belong  to  the  suburbs  still.  I  belong  to 
no  class  or  race,  and  have  no  traditions.  We  of  the 
suburbs  are  a  muddy,  confused,  hesitating  mass,  of 
small  courage  though  much  endurance.  As  for 
myself,  I  am  world-conscious,  and  hence  suffer  un 
utterable  loneliness.  I  know  what  bitterness  it  is  to 
be  lacking  in  those  strong  tastes  and  impulses  which, 
blinding  men  to  what  does  not  concern  them,  enables 
them  to  live  with  a  high  heart.  For  example,  I  have 
a  sensitive  palate  and  am  glad  of  my  food,  yet  when 
ever  I  taste  lamb — which  I  do  when  I  can — my 
pleasure  is  spoilt  by  the  sight  of  the  butcher  carrying 
a  lamb  under  his  arm.  There  it  is.  I  am  sensitive 
on  all  sides.  Your  true  man  would  either  forget  the 
sight  or  he  would  be  moved  to  a  crusade.  I  can  do 
neither. 

"  I  am  weary  of  seeing  things,  the  outsides  of 
things,  for  I  see  nothing  else.  It  makes  me  wretched 
to  think  what  swallows  are  to  many  children  and 
poets  and  other  men,  while  to  me  they  are  nothing 
but  inimitable,  compact  dark  weights  tumbling  I  do 
not  know  how  through  the  translucent  air — nothing 
more,  and  yet  I  know  they  are  something  more.  I 
apprehend  their  weight,  buoyancy  and  velocity  as 
they  really  are,  but  I  have  no  vision.  Then  it  is  that 
I  remember  those  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's — 

"  '  I  am  sure  there  is  a  common  spirit  that  plays 
within  us,  yet  makes  no  part  in  us ;  and  that  it  is  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  fire  and  scintillation  of  that  noble 
and  mighty  essence,  which  is  the  life  and  radical 
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heat  of  spirits.  .  .  .  This  is  that  gentle  heat  that 
brooded  on  the  waters  and  in  six  days  hatched  the 
world;  this  is  that  irradiation  that  dispels  the  mists 
of  hell,  the  clouds  of  horror,  fear,  sorrow,  despair; 
and  preserves  the  region  of  the  mind  in  serenity. 
Whosoever  feels  not  the  warm  gale  and  gentle  ven 
tilation  of  this  spirit  (though  I  feel  his  pulse)  I  dare 
not  say  he  lives ;  for  truly  without  this,  to  me  there  is 
no  heat  under  the  tropic;  nor  any  light,  though  I 
dwell  in  the  body  of  the  sun.' 

"  I  dare  not  say  I  live.  And  yet  the  cows,  the 
well-fed,  quiet  cows,  in  this  fine  soft  weather  stare 
enviously  at  me  through  the  gate,  though  they  know 
nothing  of  death,  and  I  know  it  must  come,  and  that 
even  though  often  desired,  when  it  comes  it  will  be 

unwelcome Yet  they  stare  enviously  at  me,  I 

am  sure. 

"  I  have  no  courage.  I  can  at  least  endure.  I  can 
use  my  freedom  to  become  a  slave  again,  and  at  least 
I  know  that  I  have  lost  nothing  by  my  way  of  living. 
Yes,  I  can  endure,  and  if  after  my  death  I  am  asked 
questions  difficult  to  answer,  I  can  ask  one  that  is  un 
answerable  which  I  have  many  times  asked  myself 
— often  in  London,  but  not  here.  Here  I  love  my 
food  and  my  work,  my  rest.  My  dreams  are  good. 
I  am  not  unkindly  spoken  to ;  I  make  no  enemies. 

"  But  yet  I  cannot  look  forward — there  is  nothing 
ahead — just  as  I  cannot  look  back.  My  people  have 
not  built;  they  were  not  settled  on  the  earth;  they 
did  nothing ;  they  were  oil  or  grit  in  a  great  machine ; 
they  took  their  food  and  shelter  modestly  and  not 
ungratefully  from  powers  above  that  were  neither 
kind  nor  cruel.  I  hope  I  do  no  less;  I  wish  I  could 
do  more. 

"  Now  again  returns  that  old  feeling  of  my  child- 
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hood — I  felt  it  when  I  had  left  my  cousin — I  have 
felt  it  suddenly  not  only  in  London,  but  on  the  top  of 
the  Downs  and  by  the  sea;  the  immense  loneliness 
of  the  world,  as  if  the  next  moment  I  might  be  out 
side  of  all  visible  things.  You  know  how  it  is,  on  a 
still  summer  evening,  so  warm  that  the  plough 
man  and  his  wife  have  not  sent  their  children  to 
bed,  and  they  are  playing,  and  their  loud  voices 
startle  the  thought  of  the  woods;  my  feeling  is  like 
that,  space  and  quiet  and  my  own  littleness  stupen 
dously  exaggerated.  I  have  wished  I  could  lay  down 
my  thoughts  and  desires  and  noises  and  stirrings  and 
cease  to  trouble  that  great  peace.  It  was,  perhaps, 
of  this  loneliness  that  the  Psalmist  spoke :  '  My  days 
are  consumed  like  smoke.  ...  I  watch,  and  am  as 
a  sparrow  alone  on  the  housetop.'  The  world  is 
wrong,  but  the  night  is  fine;  the  dew  light  and  the 
moist  air  is  full  of  the  honeysuckle  scent.  I  will 
smoke  another  pipe  of  your  tobacco  and  leave  you 
for  a  while.  I  like  to  be  alone  before  I  sleep/' 

The  next  I  saw  of  him  was  when  he  was  frying 
bacon  and  boiling  beans  for  our  meal.  "  Forget  my 
night  thoughts,"  he  said,  "  and  be  thankful  for  the 
white  dry  road  and  the  blue  sky.  We  are  not  so 
young  but  that  we  must  be  glad  it  is  summer  and 
fine.  As  for  me,  the  dry  weather  is  so  sweet  that  I 
like  the  smell  of  elder  flower  and  the  haycart  horses' 
dung  and  the  dust  that  get  into  the  throat  of  an 
evening.  Good-bye." 

He  went  away  to  wash  at  the  pump,  as  the  cattle 
spread  out  from  the  milking-stalls  into  the  field  and 
filled  it  with  their  sweet  breath  and  the  sound  of  their 
biting  the  thick  grass. 

I  saw  him  again  a  few  years  later. 

London  was  hot  and  dry,  and  would  have  been 
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parched,  cracked  and  shrivelled  had  it  been  alive  in 
stead  of  dead.  The  masonry  was  so  dry  that  the  eye 
wearied  of  it  before  the  feet  wearied  of  the  pavement, 
and  both  desired  the  rain  that  makes  the  city  at  one 
with  Nature.  The  plane-trees  were  like  so  many 
captives  along  the  streets,  shackled  to  the  flagstones, 
pelted  with  dust,  humiliated,  all  their  rusticity 
ravished  though  not  forgotten.  The  very  sky,  lofty, 
blue,  white-clouded,  was  parched,  the  blue  and  the 
white  being  soiled  by  a  hot,  yellowish-grey  scum  that 
harmonises  with  gritty  pavements  and  stark  towers 
and  spires.  The  fairest  thing  to  be  seen — away  from 
the  river — was  the  intense  young  green  of  the  grass- 
blades  trying  to  grow  up  through  the  gratings  which 
surround  the  trees  of  the  streets.  The  grass  was  a 
prophet  muttering  wild,  ambiguous  things,  and  since 
his  voice  was  very  small  and  came  from  underground, 
it  was  hard  to  hear  him,  even  without  understanding. 
Thousands  tread  down  the  grass,  so  that  except  for  a 
few  hours  at  night  it  can  never  emerge  from  the 
grating. 

Some  vast  machinery  plunged  and  thundered 
behind  the  walls,  but  though  they  trembled  and  grew 
hot,  it  burst  not  through.  Even  so  the  multitude  in 
the  streets,  of  men  and  horses  and  machines  and 
carriages  of  all  kinds,  roared  and  moved  swiftly  and 
continuously,  encaged  within  walls  that  are  invisible ; 
and  they  also  never  burst  through.  Both  are  free  to 
do  what  they  are  told.  All  the  crowd  seem  a  little 
more  securely  imprisoned  than  him  who  watches, 
because  he  is  aware  of  his  bars;  but  they  move  on,  or 
seem  to  do,  on  and  on,  round  and  round,  as  thought 
less  as  the  belt  of  an  engine. 

There  was  not  one  face  I  knew;  not  one  smiled; 
not  one  relaxed  or  contracted  with  a  thought,  an 
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emotion,  a  fancy ;  but  all  were  clear,  hard,  and  fixed 
in  a  vice,  so  that  though  they  were  infinite  in  their 
variety — no  two  eyebrows  set  the  same  way,  no  two 
mouths  in  the  same  relation  to  the  eyes — the  variety 
seemed  the  product  of  a  senseless  ingenuity  and 
immense  leisure,  as  of  a  sublime  philatelist.  Hardly 
one  spoke;  only  the  women  moved  from  left  to  right 
instead  of  straight  on,  and  their  voices  were  in 
audible  when  their  lips  moved.  The  roar  in  which 
all  played  a  part  developed  into  a  kind  of  silence 
which  not  any  one  of  these  millions  could  break ;  the 
sea  does  not  absorb  the  little  rivers  more  completely 
than  this  silence  the  voices  of  men  and  women,  than 
this  solitude  their  personalities.  Now  and  then  a  face 
changed,  an  eyebrow  was  cocked,  or  a  mouth  fell ;  but 
it  meant  less  to  me  than  the  flutter  as  of  a  bird  when 
drop  by  drop  the  rain  drips  from  the  beeches  and 
gives  a  plash  and  a  trembling  to  one  leaf  and  then 
another  in  the  undergrowth.  There  is  a  more  than 
human  force  in  the  movement  of  the  multitude, 
more  than  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  in  the  arched 
necks,  the  grinding  chest  muscles,  and  the  firm  feet 
of  the  horses,  the  grace  of  the  bright  women,  the 
persistency  of  the  tall  men  and  thick  men.  They 
cannot  stop.  They  look  stupid  or  callous  or  blank 
or  even  cruel.  They  are  going  about  another's 
business;  they  conceal  their  own,  hiding  it  so  that 
they  forget  (as  a  drunkard  forgets  where  he  has 
hidden  his  gold)  where  they  have  hidden  it,  hiding 
their  souls  under  something  stiffer  and  darker  than 
the  clothing  of  their  bodies.  It  is  hard  to  under 
stand  why  they  do  not  sometimes  stop  one  another, 
to  demand  where  the  soul  and  the  soul's  business  is 
hid,  to  snatch  away  the  masks.  It  was  intolerable 
that  they  were  not  known  to  me,  that  I  was  not  known 
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to  them,  that  we  should  go  on  like  waves  of  the 
obeying  whatever  moon  it  is  that  sends  us  thunder 
ing  on  the  unscalable  shores  of  night  and  day.  Such 
force,  such  determination  as  moved  us  along  the 
burning  streets  might  scale  Olympus.  Where  was 
he  who  could  lead  the  storming-party  ? 

Between  a  pack  of  cabs  and  a  pack  of  'buses  there 
was  a  quiet  space  of  fifty  yards  in  length ;  for  a  little 
while  it  seemed  that  the  waves  were  refusing  their 
task.  There  was  not  one  black  coat,  not  one  horse, 
not  one  brightly  loaded  'bus:  no  haste.  It  was  a 
procession. 

In  front  marched  a  tall  son  of  man,  with  white 
black  -  bearded  face,  long  black  hair,  more  like 
plumage  than  hair  in  its  abundance  and  form,  and 
he  wore  no  hat.  He  walked  straight  as  a  soldier,  but 
with  long,  slow  steps,  and  his  head  hung  so  that  his 
bare  breast  supported  it,  for  he  had  no  coat  and  his 
shirt  was  half  open.  He  had  knee-breeches,  bare 
dark  legs,  and  shoes  on  his  feet.  His  hands  were 
behind  his  back,  as  if  he  were  handcuffed.  Two  men 
walked  beside  him  in  other  men's  black  clothes  and 
black  hats  worn  grey  —  two  unnoticeable  human 
beings,  snub-nosed,  with  small,  rough  beards,  dull 
eyes,  shuffling  gait.  Two  others  followed  them  close, 
each  carrying  one  of  the  poles  of  a  small  white 
banner  inscribed  with  the  words:  "The  Unem 
ployed."  These  also  were  unnoticeable,  thin,  grey, 
bent,  but  young,  their  clothes,  their  faces,  their  hair, 
their  hats  almost  the  same  dry  colour  as  the  road. 
It  was  impossible  to  say  what  their  features  were, 
because  their  heads  hung  down  and  their  hats  were 
drawn  well  on  to  their  heads,  and  their  eyes  were  un 
seen.  They  could  not  keep  step,  nor  walk  side  by 
side,  and  their  banner  was  always  shaky  and  always 
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awry.  Next,  in  no  order,  came  three  others  of  the 
same  kind,  shambling  like  the  rest,  of  middle  height, 
moderately  ill-dressed,  moderately  thin,  their  hands 
in  their  pockets.  In  one  of  these  I  recognised  the 
man  who  was  born  in  Caermarthenshire.  A  cart 
came  close  behind,  drawn  by  a  fat  grey  donkey  who 
needed  no  driving,  for  the  one  who  rode  in  the  cart 
had  his  back  to  the  shafts,  and,  leaning  forward  on  a 
tub  into  which  money  was  expected  to  be  thrown,  he 
appeared  to  be  talking  to  those  who  trailed  at  the 
back,  for  he  waved  an  arm  and  wagged  his  yellow 
beard.  He  was  fat,  and  dressed  in  a  silk  hat,  frock- 
coat  and  striped  trousers,  almost  too  ancient  to  be 
ridiculous  had  they  not  kept  company  with  a  jaunty 
pair  of  yellow  boots.  He  was  midway  between  a 
seaside  minstrel  and  a  minister,  had  not  one  gesture 
destroyed  the  resemblance  by  showing  that  he  wore 
no  socks.  Round  about  his  coat  also  were  the  words : 
"  The  Unemployed,"  repeated  or  crudely  varied. 
Those  whom  he  addressed  were  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
who  completed  the  procession  but  seemed  not  to 
listen.  They  were  all  bent,  young  or  middle-aged 
men,  fair-haired,  with  unintentional  beards,  road- 
coloured  skins  and  slightly  darker  clothes.  Many 
wore  overcoats,  the  collars  turned  up,  and  some  had 
nothing  under  them  except  a  shirt,  and  one  not  that. 
All  with  hands  in  pockets,  one  carrying  a  pipe,  all 
silent  and  ashamed,  struggled  onward  with  bent 
knees.  No  two  walked  together;  there  was  no 
approach  to  a  row  or  a  column  in  their  arrangement, 
nor  was  there  any  pleasing  irregularity  as  of  plants 
grown  from  chance-scattered  seed;  by  no  means 
could  they  have  been  made  to  express  more  feeble 
ness,  more  unbrotherliness,  more  lack  of  principle, 
purpose  or  control.  Each  had  the  look  of  the  meanest 
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thief  between  his  captors.  Two  blue,  benevolent,  im 
personal  policemen,  large  men,  occasionally  lifted 
their  arms  as  if  to  help  forward  the  contemptible  pro 
cession  ;  sometimes,  with  a  quick  motion  of  the  hand, 
they  caused  the  straggling  rear  to  double  their  pace 
for  a  few  yards  by  running  with  knees  yet  more  bent 
and  coat-tails  flapping  and  hands  still  deep  in  pockets 
— only  for  a  few  yards,  for  their  walking  pace  was 
their  best,  all  having  the  same  strength,  the  same 
middle  height,  the  same  stride,  though  no  two  could 
be  seen  keeping  step. 

The  traffic  thickened,  and  amidst  the  horses  that 
nodded  and  trampled  and  the  motor-cars  that  fumed 
and  fretted  the  procession  was  closed  up  into  a  grey 
block  behind  the  donkey-cart.  On  one  side  of  the 
donkey  was  the  black-bearded  man,  his  right  arm 
now  resting  on  the  animal's  neck;  on  the  other  side 
the  policemen;  in  front  the  standard-bearers  hung 
down  their  heads  and  held  up  their  poles.  Often 
the  only  remnant  visible  was  the  raven  crest  of  the 
leader. 

The  multitude  on  the  pavement  continued  to  press 
straight  onward,  or  to  flit  in  and  out  of  coloured 
shops.  None  looked  at  the  standard,  the  dark  man 
and  his  cloudy  followers,  except  a  few  of  the  smallest 
newspaper  boys  who  had  a  few  spare  minutes  and 
rushed  over  to  march  with  them  in  the  hope  of  music 
or  a  speech  or  a  conflict.  The  straight  flower-girl 
flashed  her  eyes  as  she  stood  on  the  kerb,  her  left  arm 
curving  with  divine  grace  round  the  shawl-hidden 
child  at  her  bosom,  her  left  hand  thrust  out  full  of 
roses.  The  tender,  well-dressed  women  leaning  on  the 
arms  of  their  men  smiled  faintly,  a  little  pitiful,  but 
gladly  conscious  of  their  own  security  and  pleasant 
ness.  Men  with  the  historic  sense  glanced  and  noted 
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the  fact  that  there  was  a  procession.  One  man, 
standing  on  the  kerb,  took  a  sovereign  from  his 
pocket,  looked  at  it  and  then  at  the  unemployed, 
made  a  little  gesture  of  utter  bewilderment,  and 
dropping  the  coin  down  into  the  drain  below,  con 
tinued  to  watch.  Comfortable  clerks  and  others  of 
the  servile  realised  that  here  were  the  unemployed 
about  whom  the  newspapers  had  said  this  and  that — 
("  a  pressing  question  " — "  a  very  complicated  ques 
tion  not  to  be  decided  in  a  hurry  " — "  it  is  receiving 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  best  intellects  of  the 
time  " — "  our  special  reporter  is  making  a  full  in 
vestigation  " — "  who  are  the  genuine  and  who  are 
the  impostors?"  —  "connected  with  Socialist  in 
trigues  ") — and  they  repeated  the  word  "  Socialism  " 
and  smiled  at  the  bare  legs  of  the  son  of  man  and  the 
yellow  boots  of  the  orator.  Next  day  they  would 
smile  again  with  pride  that  they  had  seen  the  pro 
cession  which  ended  in  feeble,  violent  speeches 
against  the  Army  and  the  Rich,  in  four  arrests  and  an 
imprisonment.  For  they  spoke  in  voices  gentle  with 
hunger.  They  were  angry  and  uttered  curses.  One 
waved  an  arm  against  a  palace,  an  arm  that  could 
scarcely  hold  out  a  revolver  even  were  all  the  kings 
sitting  in  a  row  to  tempt  him.  In  the  crowd  and  dis 
turbance  the  leader  fell  and  fainted.  They  propped 
him  in  their  arms  and  cleared  a  space  about  him. 
"  Death  of  Nelson,"  suggested  an  onlooker,  laughing, 
as  he  observed  the  attitude  and  the  knee-breeches. 
"  If  he  had  only  a  crown  of  thorns  ..."  said  another, 
pleased  by  the  group.  "  Wants  a  bit  of  skilly  and 
real  hard  work,"  said  a  third. 


TO  A  GRASSHOPPER 

Voice  of  the  summer-wind, 

Joy  of  the  summer-plain, 

Life  of  the  summer-hours, 

Carol  clearly,  bound  along. 

No  Tithon  thou  as  poets  feign 

(Shame  fall  'em  they  are  deaf  and  blind) 

But  an  insect  lithe  and  strong, 

Bowing  the  seeded  summer-flowers. 

Prove  their  falsehood  and  thy  quarrel, 

Vaulting  on  thine  airy  feet. 
Clap  thy  shielded  sides  and  carol, 
Carol  clearly,  chirrup  sweet. 

Thou  art  a  mailed  warrior  in  youth  and  strength  complete; 
Armed  cap-a-pie, 
Full  fair  to  see; 
Unknowing  fear, 
Undreading  loss, 
A  gallant  cavalier, 

Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche, 
In  sunlight  and  in  shadow, 
The  Bayard  of  the  meadow.  TENNYSON. 


CLOUDS  OVER  THE  SEA 

EDWARD  THOMAS 

THE  high,  partridge-coloured  heathland  rolls  south 
ward,  with  small  ridges  as  of  a  sea  broken  by  cross 
winds,  or  as  if  the  heather  and  the  hard  gorse  cushions 
had  grown  over  ruins  which  time  had  not  yet  smoothed 
into  the  right  curves  of  perfect  death.  A  gentle  wind 
changes  the  grass  from  silver  to  green,  from  green  to 
silver,  by  depressing  or  lifting  up  the  blades.  In  the 
dry  heather  and  pallid  herbage  the  wind  sounds  all 
the  stops  of  despair.  The  note  that  each  produces  is 
faint,  and  the  combination  hardly  louder  than  the 
sound  that  fancy  makes  among  the  tombs.  Never 
theless,  the  enchantment  of  that  little  noise  pours  into 
the  air  and  heart  a  sympathy  with  the  thousand 
microscopic  sorrows  and  uncertainties  of  the  inani 
mate  world — a  feeling  that  is  part  of  the  melancholy 
importunately  intruding  on  a  day  of  early  spring. 
The  larks  rise,  linking  earth  and  sky  with  their  songs, 
and  the  stonechats  are  restless. 

There  are  no  trees.  The  only  house  is  a  little,  white, 
thatched  cottage  among  some  shining  dark  boats,  on 
the  distant  rosy  shore. 

The  sea  makes  no  sound.  It  changes  with  the  sky 
so  often  and  so  subtly  that  its  variations  are  to  be 
described,  if  at  all,  in  terms  not  of  colour  but  of 
thought.  All  such  moods  as  pass  through  the  mind 
of  a  lonely  man,  during  long  hours  in  a  place  where 
the  outside  world  does  not  disturb  him  and  he  lives 
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on  memory  and  pure  reflection,  are  symbolised  by 
those  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Now  it  is 
one  thing  and  now  another;  the  growth  is  impercep 
tible  and  those  moods  that  have  passed  are  as  hard 
to  reconstruct  as  the  links  of  a  long,  fluctuating  reverie. 
For  the  most  part  it  is  grey,  a  grey  full  of  meditation 
and  discontent. 

The  heathland  changes  with  the  sea.  Both  take 
their  thoughts  and  fancies  from  the  sky.  For  this  is 
a  world  of  clouds;  earth  and  sea  are  made  by  them 
what  they  are.  They  make  the  sea,  and  they  make 
the  little  pools,  blue,  silver  or  grey,  among  the  gorse. 
The  clouds  are  always  there ;  inhabiting  a  dome  that 
is  about  fifty  miles  from  the  horizon  up  and  down  to 
the  opposite  horizon ;  and  yet  they  are  never  the  same. 

Where  do  the  clouds  go  ? 

The  large  white  clouds,  mountainous  and  of  alabas 
ter  and  with  looks  of  everlastingness.  I  see  them  in 
the  north  at  midday,  making  the  hills  seem  level  with 
the  plain.  I  turn  away  my  eyes  and  when  next  I  look 
they  are  gone.  They  vanish  like  childish  things. 
One  day  I  made  an  appointment  with  another  child 
to  play  marbles  on  the  next  morning ;  I  never  went ; 
I  forgot ;  I  never  saw  the  boy  again,  and  I  remember 
it  now,  for  I  never  played  marbles  after  that. 

The  high  white  halcyons  of  summer  skies. 

The  distant,  icy  ranges  of  rounded  pearl  down  which, 
in  terrace  after  terrace,  the  sun  walks  like  a  king  to 
the  sea  in  May.  As  I  watch  they  grow  big  like  roses 
in  the  sun,  and  they  change  and  vanish  and  reappear 
beneath  the  restless  sculptor's  hand.  If  a  man  loves 
what  is  passing  away,  he  loves  then. 

Those  little  dove-like  clouds  that  for  a  moment 
stain  the  dusky  clouds  after  an  April  storm — are  they 
a  metamorphosis  of  the  Pleiades  ?  They  are  gone  like 
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music;  for  sometimes  the  memory  of  them  equals 
the  reality  and  sometimes  they  are  not  to  be  recalled. 

Those  Elysian,  white  sierras  in  the  east,  which,  at 
the  end  of  a  day  of  frowns  and  humours,  stretch  far 
away  in  still  and  lucid  air,  their  bases  lost  in  blue, 
making  the  world  immense,  as  if  it  were  to  be  thus 
for  ever  and  the  gods  to  walk  again. 

The  cliffs  that  hold  the  moon  imprisoned  in  their 
clefts  and  lure  the  mind  to  desire  useless  things. 

The  flocks  that  go  down  into  the  sea  or  behind  the 
mountains,  and  thrill  the  heart  with  adventurousness 
and  yet  never  move  it  to  an  adventure,  but  rather 
persuade  us  to  care  greatly  for  nothing  except  to  muse 
and  mesmerise  ourselves  with  that  old  song — 

"  I  did  but  see  her  passing  by 
And  yet  I  love  her  till  I  die." 

The  parcels  of  aerial  gold  which  at  sunset  make  one 
canopy  as  of  a  golden-foliaged  tree  planted  over  the 
world.  The  night  does  not  believe  that  they  were 
ever  there. 

Those  caravans  that  go  down  the  blue  precipices  of 
night  intently;  those  dragons,  lean  and  black,  that 
prepare  the  dawn  and  ruin  the  morning  star. 

They  change,  they  tarry,  they  travel  far,  they  pass 
away,  they  dissolve,  they  cannot  die.  Up  there,  do 
they  think,  or  do  they  watch,  or  do  they  simply  act  ? 
and  is  it  pleasant  simply  to  act?  Have  all  the  sun 
sets  and  dawns  and  thunderstorms  done  nothing  for 
them  ?  I  suppose  that  up  there  also  nothing  matters 
but  eternity;  that  up  there  also  they  know  nothing 
of  eternity. 
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When  from  the  sunny  breast  of  open  seas, 

And  bays  with  myrtle  fringed,  the  southern  breeze 

Comes  on  to  gladden  April  with  the  sight 

Of  green  isles  widening  on  each  snow-clad  height; 

When  shouts  and  lowing  herds  the  valley  fill, 

And  louder  torrents  stun  the  noon-tide  hill, 

The  pastoral  Swiss  begin  the  cliffs  to  scale, 

Leaving  to  silence  the  deserted  vale; 

And  like  the  Patriarchs  in  their  simple  age 

Move,  as  the  verdure  leads,  from  stage  to  stage: 

High  and  more  high  in  summer's  heat  they  go, 

And  hear  the  rattling  thunder  far  below; 

Or  steal  beneath  the  mountains,  half-deterred, 

Where  huge  rocks  tremble  to  the  bellowing  herd. 

WORDSWORTH. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  OF  A  HOT  DAY 
LEIGH  HUNT 

Now  the  rosy-  (and  lazy-)  fingered  Aurora,  issuing 
from  her  saffron  house,  calls  up  the  moist  vapours  to 
surround  her,  and  goes  veiled  with  them  as  long  as 
she  can;  till  Phoebus,  coming  forth  in  his  power, 
looks  everything  out  of  the  sky,  and  holds  sharp,  un 
interrupted  empire  from  his  throne  of  beams.  Now 
the  mower  begins  to  make  his  sweeping  cuts  more 
slowly,  and  resorts  oftener  to  the  beer.  Now  the 
carter  sleeps  a-top  of  his  load  of  hay,  or  plods  with 
double  slouch  of  shoulder,  looking  out  with  eyes 
winking  under  his  shading  hat,  and  with  a  hitch 
upward  of  one  side  of  his  mouth.  Now  the  little 
girl  at  her  grandmother's  cottage-door  watches  the 
coaches  that  go  by,  with  her  hand  held  up  over  her 
sunny  forehead.  Now  labourers  look  well  resting  in 
their  white  shirts  at  the  doors  of  rural  ale-houses. 
Now  an  elm  is  fine  there,  with  a  seat  under  it ;  and 
horses  drink  out  of  the  trough,  stretching  their  yearn 
ing  necks  with  loosened  collars;  and  the  traveller 
calls  for  his  glass  of  ale,  having  been  without  one  for 
more  than  ten  minutes ;  and  his  horse  stands  wincing 
at  the  flies,  giving  sharp  shivers  of  his  skin,  and 
moving  to  and  fro  his  ineffectual  docked  tail;  and 
now  Miss  Betty  Wilson,  the  host's  daughter,  comes 
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streaming  forth  in  a  flowered  gown  and  ear-rings, 
carrying  with  four  of  her  beautiful  fingers  the  foaming 
glass,  for  which,  after  the  traveller  has  drunk  it,  she 
receives  with  an  indifferent  eye,  looking  another  way, 
the  lawful  twopence.  Now  grasshoppers  "  fry,"  as 
Dryden  says.  Now  cattle  stand  in  water,  and  ducks 
are  envied.  Now  boots,  and  shoes,  and  trees  by  the 
roadside,  are  thick  with  dust;  and  dogs,  rolling  in  it, 
after  issuing  out  of  the  water,  into  which  they  have 
been  thrown  to  fetch  sticks,  come  scattering  horror 
among  the  legs  of  the  spectators.  Now  a  fellow  who 
finds  he  has  three  miles  further  to  go  in  a  pair  of 
tight  shoes  is  in  a  pretty  situation.  Now  rooms  with 
the  sun  upon  them  become  intolerable;  and  the 
apothecary's  apprentice,  with  a  bitterness  beyond 
aloes,  thinks  of  the  pond  he  used  to  bathe  in  at 
school.  Now  men  with  powdered  heads  (especially 
if  thick)  envy  those  that  are  unpowdered,  and  stop  to 
wipe  them  up  hill,  with  countenances  that  seem  to 
expostulate  with  destiny.  Now  boys  assemble  round 
the  village  pump  with  a  ladle  to  it,  and  delight  to 
make  a  forbidden  splash  and  get  wet  through  the 
shoes.  Now  also  they  make  suckers  of  leather,  and 
bathe  all  day  long  in  rivers  and  ponds,  and  make 
mighty  fishings  for  "  tittle-bats."  Now  the  bee,  as 
he  hums  along,  seems  to  be  talking  heavily  of  the 
heat.  Now  doors  and  brick- walls  are  burning  to  the 
hand;  and  a  walled  lane,  with  dust  and  broken 
bottles  in  it,  near  a  brick-field,  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Now  a  green  lane,  on  the  contrary, 
thick-set  with  hedgerow  elms,  and  having  the  noise 
of  a  brook  "  rumbling  in  pebble-stone,"  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  things  in  the  world. 

Now,  in  town,  gossips  talk  more  than  ever  to  one 
another,  in  rooms,  in  doorways,  and  out  of  window, 
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always  beginning  the  conversation  with  saying  that 
the  heat  is  overpowering.  Now  blinds  are  let  down, 
and  doors  thrown  open,  and  flannel  waistcoats  left  off, 
and  cold  meat  preferred  to  hot,  and  wonder  expressed 
why  tea  continues  so  refreshing,  and  people  delight 
to  sliver  lettuces  into  bowls,  and  apprentices  water 
doorways  with  tin  canisters  that  lay  several  atoms  of 
dust.  Now  the  water-cart,  jumbling  along  the  middle 
of  the  street,  and  jolting  the  showers  out  of  its  box  of 
water,  really  does  something.  Now  fruiterers'  shops 
and  dairies  look  pleasant,  and  ices  are  the  only  things 
to  those  who  can  get  them.  Now  ladies  loiter  in 
baths;  and  people  make  presents  of  flowers;  and 
wine  is  put  into  ice;  and  the  after-dinner  lounger 
recreates  his  head  with  applications  of  perfumed 
water  out  of  long-necked  bottles.  Now  the  lounger, 
who  cannot  resist  riding  his  new  horse,  feels  his  boots 
burn  him.  Now  buckskins  are  not  the  lawn  of  Cos. 
Now  jockeys,  walking  in  greatcoats  to  lose  flesh, 
curse  inwardly.  Now  five  fat  people  in  a  stage-coach 
hate  the  sixth  fat  one  who  is  coming  in,  and  think  he 
has  no  right  to  be  so  large.  Now  clerks  in  office  do 
nothing  but  drink  soda-water  and  spruce-beer,  and 
read  the  newspaper.  Now  the  old-clothesman  drops 
his  solitary  cry  more  deeply  into  the  areas  on  the  hot 
and  forsaken  side  of  the  street;  and  bakers  look 
vicious ;  and  cooks  are  aggravated ;  and  the  steam  of 
a  tavern-kitchen  catches  hold  of  us  like  the  breath  of 
Tartarus.  Now  delicate  skins  are  beset  with  gnats; 
and  boys  make  their  sleeping  companion  start  up, 
with  playing  a  burning-glass  on  his  hand ;  and  black 
smiths  are  super-carbonated;  and  cobblers  in  their 
stalls  almost  feel  a  wish  to  be  transplanted ;  and  butter 
is  too  easy  to  spread;  and  the  dragoons  wonder 
whether  the  Romans  liked  their  helmets;  and  old 
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ladies,  with  their  lappets  unpinned,  walk  along  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation;  and  the  servant  maids  are 
afraid  they  look  vulgarly  hot;  and  the  author,  who 
has  a  plate  of  strawberries  brought  him,  finds  that  he 
has  come  to  the  end  of  his  writing. 


I 
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AFTER  THE  RAIN 

WALTER  RAYMOND 

THE  mist  had  almost  melted  away.  The  fine  rain 
had  ceased  to  fall.  Distant  trees,  diminishing  in 
perspective  along  the  hedgerows,  had  come  dimly 
into  view.  A  wood  on  the  slope  of  a  hillside  stood 
out  dark  and  mysterious  against  the  fainter  outline 
of  a  range  of  mountains  beyond.  The  sun,  peering 
softly  through  a  transparent  haze,  permeated  the 
whole  atmosphere  with  a  golden  light  gentle  and 
diffused.  It  glistened  on  the  wet  leaves  of  the  elm 
and  endowed  with  a  new  grace  the  dripping  meadow 
sweet  in  the  ditch.  It  lit  a  million  jewels  on  leaf  and 
grass,  heightening  the  purple  on  the  bramble  stem, 
and  bid  the  virgin  shell-like  buds  of  the  wild  rose 
unfold  and  blush.  Everywhere  its  touch  was  magic, 
adding  an  unknown  glory  to  stalk  and  blade  or  any 
commonest  thing  that  lives  and  grows,  shedding  new 
beauty,  mystic,  infinite,  Divine,  for  the  eternal  en 
lightenment  of  all  things  that  see.  From  the  clear 
transcendent  blue  above  the  cloud  an  unseen  lark 
poured  forth  his  song. 

Whilst  the  wandering  spirit  of  the  man  had  been 
absent  in  his  dream,  living  creatures  familiar  to  tree 
and  hedge  ventured  from  their  secret  haunts.  Impos 
sible  that  they  could  have  failed  to  see  him,  yet  they 
had  drawn  quite  near.  Seeing  him  so  peaceable  and 
still,  they  summoned  courage  to  dismiss  their  habitual 
fear  of  man,  and,  thus  assured,  so  slight  a  movement 
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as  the  raising  of  his  head  gave  them  no  alarm.  Thsy 
merely  stood  alert  and  watched. 

Rabbits  of  all  ages,  ascending  the  complete  gamut 
of  prolific  spring,  from  the  very  young  taking  the  air 
on  their  mountain  of  earth  at  the  mouth  of  their 
cavern  to  the  ancient  doe  that  nibbled  milky  thistles 
crisp  with  dew,  had  come  from  their  burrow  amongst 
the  roots  of  an  oak. 

Besides  the  narrow  gutter,  only  one  shovel  wide, 
that  carried  the  rain  across  the  sward  between  the 
highway  and  the  ditch  was  a  veteran  lifted  erect. 
Solemn  as  a  councillor,  who  has  risen  to  speak  having 
nothing  to  say,  he  stared  and  stared.  More  wise  than 
he,  no  utterance  of  nothing  parted  his  lips.  He  gravely 
stroked  his  cheek,  struck  a  bead  of  moisture  from  his 
whisker,  but  could  make  nothing  of  so  strange  a 
visitor.  Once  he  started  as  if  to  run,  but  overcoming 
his  timidity  remained  motionless  and  stared  again. 

The  wayfarer  stared  in  return  until  gradually  the 
solemn  face  seemed  in  some  way  to  take  on  the  coun 
tenance  of  a  man — a  man  in  the  becoming,  finding  no 
wisdom  but  in  fears  and  before  a  soul  had  brought 
discernment  of  any  safety  except  in  flight. 

"  They  are  no  more  than  that,"  he  said. 

And  lo!  of  a  sudden  the  doe  amongst  the  thistles 
made  a  frantic  rush.  The  thistles  were  in  commotion 
like  the  masts  of  boats  when  a  wave  dashes  in  amongst 
moorings.  She  turned — rushed  again — and,  as  she 
turned  more  quickly  still,  he  caught  sight  of  a  gleam 
of  red  amongst  the  quivering  grasses.  The  red 
doubled  into  the  road.  But  the  mother  was  in  pur 
suit,  and  when  they  turned  again  he  saw  the  white 
throat  of  a  stoat.  And  she  charged  the  enemy  and 
drove  him,  and  made  him  twist  and  run  for  his  life, 
until  at  last,  in  terror  of  her  fury,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
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hedge.  For  a  brief  summer  the  spirit  of  maternity 
had  given  her  courage  to  withstand  her  deadly 
foe. 

"  They  are  one  with  us — and  sometimes  better/' 
said  the  man  with  bitterness.  For  often  he  had  been 
angry  with  his  fellow-man,  and  had  not  walked  off 
all  the  rancour  after  so  many  miles.  It  was  but 
momentary.  None  could  nurse  ill-will  on  such  a 
morning  when  all  Life  was  glad  because  the  earth 
was  fresh. 

Thrushes  light  of  wing  passed  to  and  fro,  carrying 
worms  to  their  nests  amongst  the  hedgerow  bough. 
Sparrows  dropped  from  the  trees  to  flutter  and  splash 
in  the  silver  pool  by  the  ruts.  A  squirrel  leapt  upon 
the  overhanging  branch  and  looked  down  upon  this 
visitor,  bright-eyed  and  merry,  for  the  time  was  too 
young  to  be  thinking  of  a  hoard. 

On  the  post  of  a  rail  by  the  trunk  of  the  elm  a  robin 
perched.  Right  and  left  he  scanned  the  man,  first 
with  one  eye  then  with  the  other.  He  jerked  his 
body  as  if  impatient  with  an  intruder.  Suddenly  the 
bird  threw  back  his  head  and  cast  at  him  a  brief 
fragment  of  song,  a  pittance  of  melody  to  a  hungry 
soul  in  need  of  alms.  To  see  the  throb  of  it  touched 
the  heart  of  the  wayfarer,  though  the  utterance  might 
have  passed  unheeded.  He  was  weary,  uncertain 
and  heavily  oppressed.  A  kindred  throb  clutched 
at  his  own  throat.  He  could  almost  have  wept. 

For  the  bird  had  spoken  without  words,  finding  a 
self-expression  humble  and  complete  when  the  man 
had  none.  Little  more  than  a  stave,  and  scarcely 
music  after  all,  those  hurried  tremulous  notes  awak 
ened  a  responsive  thrill  in  a  soul  attuned  but  mute. 
Emotion  had  made  the  wayfarer  receptive.  There 
came  an  answer  quivering  amongst  his  heart-strings, 
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like  the  sympathetic  murmur  of  a  well-strung  viol. 
He  was  no  longer  alone. 

Within  his  bosom  stirred  a  tenderness  for  every 
thing  that  moves.  He  and  all  living  creatures  proved 
themselves  akin.  Sudden  as  the  leaping  of  a  trout 
from  the  depths  of  a  pool,  out  of  the  obscurities  of  his 
memory  sprang  a  half-forgotten  rhyme — a  fragment 
of  a  lay,  that  he  had  once  known  to  the  letter,  and  at 
times  repeated  for  the  sake  of  a  haunting  rhythm  that 
awakened  pleasurable  emotion  in  his  mind.  It  had 
never  taken  root  in  his  understanding.  Now  it  came 
like  the  cry  of  a  brother  soul,  and  he  said  it  over, 
again  and  again,  to  the  comfort  of  his  heart: 

"  He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

In  the  clearer  light  of  a  sublime  truth  everything 
became  glorified.  Even  the  humblest  form  put  on  a 
transcendent  beauty,  being  equal  with  all  others  as  a 
creation  of  the  Supreme.  Nothing  appeared  mean 
or  small.  The  more  unpretending  the  creature  the 
more  perfectly  is  fulfilled  its  destiny.  These  humble 
things  obeyed  God  more  implicitly  than  the  man  who 
looked  down  on  them. 

Unattractive  lives,  that  hitherto  had  appeared 
awkward,  ugly,  even  repulsive,  no  longer  repelled 
him. 

Forcing  a  tedious  way  amongst  the  grass  at  his  feet, 
and  stumbling  over  the  rough  ground,  toiled  a  beetle, 
black  and  shining  as  jet,  instinct-driven  in  quest  of 
the  only  love  he  was  ever  to  know.  He  also  an  un 
wearying  pilgrim  in  obedience  to  Life's  behest. 

A  dark  and  mottled  toad  had  started  on  a  journey 
across  the  yellow  road.  Dull-eyed  and  evil-looking 
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in  the  shadow,  he  crawled  up  the  incline  and  gained 
the  light,  to  shine  like  polished  tortoise-shell  in  a  rim 
of  gold. 

A  viper  came  gliding  from  a  bed  of  nettles  that 
covered  a  heap  of  stones.  Innocent  of  malice,  he 
stretched  his  diamond-patterned  length  upon  a  mole 
hill,  where  the  promise  of  a  noon-day  sunlight  was 
just  beginning  to  be  felt.  What  need  had  he  of  venom 
if  only  he  might  be  left  in  peace  ? 

A  great  hope  sprang  up  within  the  breast  of  the 
wayfarer. 

All  were  beautiful  and  all  was  one. 

From  field  and  hedgerow  came  a  constant  sym 
phony  of  intermittent  sounds,  as  the  dragon-fly  sped 
by  or  the  humble-bee  visited  the  chambers  of  the  fox 
glove.  The  continuous  murmur  lulled  him  into  a 
strange  dream. 

Free  from  wayfaring  he  listened  from  above,  and  all 
the  manifold  activities  of  Life  on  earth  became  blended 
into  one  great  unison,  like  the  humming  of  innumer 
able  bees  in  a  prairie  of  clover-heads.  And,  like  a 
melody,  breathed  through  a  single  reed,  a  voice  spoke 
within  his  heart : 

"  No  attribute  possessed  by  any  living  thing  lies 
beyond  the  larger  consciousness  of  man,  and  all 
consciousness  is  for  ever  growing  into  a  knowledge  of 
the  infinite  unfolding." 

Lulled  beyond  dreaming  the  thoughts  of  the  way 
farer  sank  to  rest,  and  his  soul  lay  still  to  bask  in  the 
gentle  comfort  of  the  growing  light. 
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Sweet  are  the  sounds  that  mingle  from  afar, 
Heard  by  calm  lakes,  as  peeps  the  folding  star, 
Where  the  duck  dabbles  mid  the  rustling  sedge, 
And  feeding  pike  starts  from  the  water's  edge, 
Or  the  swan  stirs  the  reeds,  his  neck  and  bill 
Wetting,  that  drip  upon  the  water  still; 
And  heron,  as  resounds  the  trodden  shore, 
Shoots  upward,  darting  his  long  neck  before. 
While,  by  the  scene  compos'd  the  breast  subsides, 
Nought  wakens  or  disturbs  its  tranquil  tides ; 
Nought  but  the  char  that  for  the  may-fly  leaps, 
And  breaks  the  mirror  of  the  circling  deeps; 
Or  clock,  that  blind  against  the  wandered  born, 
Drops  at  his  feet,  and  stills  his  droning  horn. 
— The  whistling  swain  that  plods  his  ringing  way 
Where  the  slow  waggon  winds  along  the  bay; 
The  sugh  of  swallow  flocks  that  twittering  sweep, 
The  solemn  curfew  swinging  long  and  deep; 
The  talking  boat  that  moves  with  pensive  sound, 
Or  drops  his  anchor  down  with  plunge  profound ; 
Of  boys  that  bathe  remote  the  faint  uproar, 
And  restless  pipes  wearying  out  the  shore; 
These  all  to  swell  the  village  murmurs  blend, 
That  soften' d  from  the  water-head  descend. 
While  in  sweet  cadence  rising  small  and  still 
The  far-off  minstrels  of  the  haunted  hill, 
As  the  last  bleating  of  the  fold  expires, 
Tune  in  the  mountain  dells  their  water  lyres. 

WORDSWORTH. 
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RIDE  THROUGH  THE  NORTH-EAST  PART  OF 
SUSSEX,  AND  ALL  ACROSS  KENT,  FROM 
THE  WEALD  OF  SUSSEX,  TO  DOVER 

WILLIAM  COBBETT 

WORTH  (SUSSEX), 
Friday,  29  August,  1823. 

I  HAVE  so  often  described  the  soil  and  other  matters 
appertaining  to  the  country  between  the  Wen  and 
this  place,  that  my  readers  will  rejoice  at  being  spared 
the  repetition  here.  As  to  the  harvest,  however,  I 
find  that  they  were  deluged  here  on  Tuesday  last, 
though  we  got  but  little,  comparatively,  at  Kensing 
ton.  Between  Mitcham  and  Sutton  they  were  making 
wheat -ricks.  The  corn  has  not  been  injured  here 
worth  notice.  Now  and  then  an  ear  in  the  butts 
grown  ;  and  grown  wheat  is  a  sad  thing !  You  may 
almost  as  well  be  without  wheat  altogether.  How 
ever,  very  little  harm  has  been  done  here  as  yet. 

At  Walton  Heath  I  saw  a  man  who  had  suffered 
most  terribly  from  the  game-laws.  He  saw  me  going 
by,  and  came  out  to  tell  me  his  story ;  and  a  horrible 
story  it  is,  as  the  public  will  find,  when  it  shall  come 
regularly  and  fully  before  them.  Apropos  of  game- 
works  :  I  asked  who  was  the  judge  at  the  Somerset 
shire  Assizes,  the  other  day.  A  correspondent  tells 
me  that  it  was  Judge  Burrough.  I  am  well  aware 
that,  as  this  correspondent  observes,  "  gamekeepers 
ought  not  to  be  shot  at"  This  is  not  the  point.  It 
is  not  a  gamekeeper  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word; 
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it  is  a  man  seizing  another  without  a  warrant.  That 
is  what  it  is;  and  this,  and  Old  Ellenborough's  Act, 
are  new  things  in  England,  and  things  of  which  the 
laws  of  England,  "  the  birthright  of  Englishmen," 
knew  nothing.  Yet  farmer  Voke  ought  not  to  have 
shot  at  the  gamekeeper,  or  seizer,  without  warrant: 
he  ought  not  to  have  shot  at  him ;  and  he  would  not 
had  it  not  been  for  the  law  that  put  him  in  danger  of 
being  transported  on  the  evidence  of  this  man.  So 
that  it  is,  clearly,  the  terrible  law  that,  in  these  cases, 
produces  the  violence.  Yet,  admire  with  me,  reader, 
the  singular  turn  of  the  mind  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
whose  whole  soul  appears  to  have  been  long  bent  on 
the  "  amelioration  of  the  Penal  Code,"  and  who  has 
never  said  one  single  word  about  this  new  and  most 
terrible  part  of  it !  Sir  James,  after  years  of  incessant 
toil,  has,  I  believe,  succeeded  in  getting  a  repeal  of  the 
laws  for  the  punishment  of  "  witchcraft,"  of  the  very 
existence  of  which  laws  the  nation  was  unacquainted. 
But  the  devil  a  word  has  he  said  about  the  game-laws, 
which  put  into  the  gaols  a  full  third  part  of  the 
prisoners,  and  to  hold  which  prisoners  the  gaols  have 
actually  been  enlarged  in  all  parts  of  the  country! 
Singular  turn  of  mind!  Singular  "  humanity!  "  Ah! 
Sir  James  knows  very  well  what  he  is  at.  He  under 
stands  the  state  of  his  constituents  at  Knaresborough 
too  well  to  meddle  with  game-laws.  He  has  a 
"  friend,"  I  dare  say,  who  knows  more  about  game- 
laws  than  he  does.  However,  the  poor  witches  are 
safe:  thank  Sir  James  for  that.  Mr.  Carlile's  sister 
and  Mrs.  Wright  are  in  gaol,  and  may  be  there  for  life ! 
But  the  poor  witches  are  safe.  No  hypocrite;  no 
base  pretender  to  religion ;  no  atrocious,  savage,  black 
hearted  wretch,  who  would  murder  half  mankind 
rather  than  not  live  on  the  labours  of  others;  no 
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monster  of  this  kind  can  now  persecute  the  poor 
witches,  thanks  to  Sir  James,  who  has  obtained 
security  for  them  in  all  their  rides  through  the  air, 
and  in  all  their  sailings  upon  the  horseponds! 

TONBRIDGE  WELLS  (KENT), 
Saturday,  30  August. 

I  came  from  Worth  about  seven  this  morning, 
passed  through  East  Grinstead,  over  Holthigh  Com 
mon,  through  Ashurst,  and  thence  to  this  place.  The 
morning  was  very  fine,  and  I  left  them  at  Worth 
making  a  wheat-rick.  There  was  no  show  for  rain 
till  about  one  o'clock,  as  I  was  approaching  Ashurst. 
The  shattering  that  came  at  first  I  thought  nothing 
of;  but  the  clouds  soon  grew  up  all  round,  and  the 
rain  set  in  for  the  afternoon.  The  buildings  at  Ashurst 
(which  is  the  first  parish  in  Kent  on  quitting  Sussex) 
are  a  mill,  an  alehouse,  a  church,  and  about  six  or 
seven  other  houses.  I  stopped  at  the  alehouse  to 
bait  my  horse ;  and,  for  want  of  bacon,  was  compelled 
to  put  up  with  bread  and  cheese  for  myself.  I  waited 
in  vain  for  the  rain  to  cease  or  to  slacken,  and  the  want 
of  bacon  made  me  fear  as  to  a  bed.  So,  about  five 
o'clock,  I,  without  greatcoat,  got  upon  my  horse,  and 
came  to  this  place,  just  as  fast  and  no  faster  than  if 
it  had  been  fine  weather.  A  very  fine  soaking!  If 
the  South  Downs  have  left  any  little  remnant  of  the 
hooping  cough,  this  will  take  it  away  to  be  sure.  I 
made  not  the  least  haste  to  get  out  of  the  rain,  I 
stopped,  here  and  there,  as  usual,  and  asked  questions 
about  the  corn,  the  hops,  and  other  things.  But  the 
moment  I  got  in  I  got  a  good  fire,  and  set  about  the 
work  of  drying  in  good  earnest.  It  costing  me  noth 
ing  for  drink,  I  can  afford  to  have  plenty  of  fire.  I 
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have  not  been  in  the  house  an  hour;  and  all  my 
clothes  are  now  as  dry  as  if  they  had  never  been  wet. 
It  is  not  getting  wet  that  hurts  you,  if  you  keep  moving 
while  you  are  wet.  It  is  the  suffering  of  yourself  to 
be  inactive,  while  the  wet  clothes  are  on  your  back. 

The  country  that  I  have  come  over  to-day  is  a  very 
pretty  one.  The  soil  is  a  pale  yellow  loam,  looking 
like  brick  earth,  but  rather  sandy;  but  the  bottom 
is  a  softish  stone.  Now  and  then,  where  you  go 
through  hollow  ways  (as  at  East  Grinstead)  the  sides 
are  solid  rock.  And,  indeed,  the  rocks  sometimes  (on 
the  sides  of  hills)  show  themselves  above  ground, 
and,  mixed  amongst  the  woods,  make  very  interesting 
objects.  On  the  road  from  the  Wen  to  Brighton, 
through  Godstone  and  over  Turner's  Hill,  and  which 
road  I  crossed  this  morning  in  coming  from  Worth  to 
East  Grinstead;  on  that  road,  which  goes  through 
Lindfield,  and  which  is  by  far  the  pleasantest  coach- 
road  from  the  Wen  to  Brighton;  on  the  side  of  this 
road,  on  which  coaches  now  go  from  the  Wen  to 
Brighton,  there  is  a  long  chain  of  rocks,  or,  rather, 
rocky  hills,  with  trees  growing  amongst  the  rocks,  or 
apparently  out  of  them,  as  they  do  in  the  woods  near 
Ross  in  Herefordshire,  and  as  they  do  in  the  Blue 
Mountains  in  America,  where  you  can  see  no  earth 
at  all;  where  all  seems  rock,  and  yet  where  the  trees 
grow  most  beautifully.  At  the  place,  of  which  I 
am  now  speaking,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  side  of  this 
pleasant  road  to  Brighton,  and  between  Turner's 
Hill  and  Lindfield,  there  is  a  rock,  which  they  call 
"  Big-upon-Little;"  that  is  to  say,  a  rock  upon  another, 
having  nothing  else  to  rest  upon,  and  the  top  one 
being  longer  and  wider  than  the  top  of  the  one  it  lies 
on.  This  big  rock  is  no  trifling  concern,  being  as  big, 
perhaps,  as  a  not  very  small  house.  How,  then,  came 
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this  big  upon  little?  What  lifted  up  the  big?  It 
balances  itself  naturally  enough;  but  what  tossed  it 
up?  I  do  not  like  to  pay  a  parson  for  teaching  me, 
while  I  have  "  God's  own  word  "  to  teach  me;  but  if 
any  parson  will  tell  me  how  big  came  upon  little,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  shall  grudge  him  a  trifle.  And  if  he 
cannot  tell  me  this :  if  he  say,  All  that  we  have  to  do 
is  to  admire  and  adore  ;  then  I  tell  him,  that  I  can 
admire  and  adore  without  his  aid,  and  that  I  will  keep 
my  money  in  my  pocket. 

To  return  to  the  soil  of  this  country,  it  is  such  a 
loam  as  I  have  described  with  this  stone  beneath; 
sometimes  the  top  soil  is  lighter  and  sometimes 
heavier ;  sometimes  the  stone  is  harder  and  sometimes 
softer;  but  this  is  the  general  character  of  it  all  the 
way  from  Worth  to  Tonbridge  Wells.  This  land  is 
what  may  be  called  the  middle  kind.  The  wheat  crop 
about  20  to  24  bushels  to  an  acre,  on  an  average  of 
years.  The  grass  fields  not  bad,  and  all  the  fields 
will  grow  grass ;  I  mean  make  upland  meadows.  The 
woods  good,  though  not  of  the  finest.  The  land  seems 
to  be  about  thus  divided:  three-tent  hswoo^s,  two-tenths 
grass,  a  tenth  of  a  tenth  hops,  and  the  rest  corn-land. 
These  make  very  pretty  surface,  especially  as  it  is  a 
rarity  to  see  a  pollard  tree,  and  as  nobody  is  so  beastly 
as  to  trim  trees  up  like  the  elms  near  the  Wen.  The 
country  has  no  flat  spot  in  it ;  yet  the  hills  are  not 
high.  My  road  was  a  gentle  rise  or  a  gentle  descent 
all  the  way.  Continual  new  views  strike  the  eye ;  but 
there  is  little  variety  in  them :  all  is  pretty,  but  noth 
ing  strikingly  beautiful.  The  labouring  people  look 
pretty  well.  They  have  pigs.  They  invariably  do 
best  in  the  woodland  and  forest  and  wild  countries. 
Where  the  mighty  grasper  has  all  under  his  eye,  they 
can  get  but  little.  There  are  cross-roads,  mere  parish 
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roads;  but  they  are  very  good.  While  I  was  at  the 
alehouse  at  Ashurst,  I  heard  some  labouring  men  talk 
ing  about  the  roads;  and  they  having  observed  that 
the  parish  roads  had  become  so  wonderfully  better 
within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  I  put  in  my  word, 
and  said:  "It  is  odd  enough,  too,  that  the  parish 
roads  should  become  better  and  better  as  the  farmers 
become  poorer  and  poorer  I "  They  looked  at  one 
another,  and  put  on  a  sort  of  expecting  look;  for  my 
observation  seemed  to  ask  for  information.  At  last 
one  of  them  said,  "  Why,  it  is  because  the  farmers  have 
not  the  money  to  employ  men,  and  so  they  are  put  on 
the  roads."  "  Yes,"  said  I,  "  but  they  must  pay 
them  there."  They  said  no  more,  and  only  looked 
hard  at  one  another.  They  had,  probably,  never 
thought  about  this  before.  They  seemed  puzzled 
by  it,  and  well  they  might,  for  it  has  bothered  the 
wigs  of  boroughmongers,  parsons  and  lawyers,  and 
will  bother  them  yet.  Yes,  this  country  now  con 
tains  a  body  of  occupiers  of  the  land,  who  suffer  the 
land  to  go  to  decay  for  want  of  means  to  pay  a  suffi 
ciency  of  labourers ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  com 
pelled  to  pay  those  labourers  for  doing  that  which  is 
of  no  use  to  the  occupiers !  There,  Collective  Wisdom ! 
Go :  brag  of  that !  Call  that  "  the  envy  of  surrounding 
nations  and  the  admiration  of  the  world." 

This  is  a  great  nut  year.  I  saw  them  hanging  very 
thick  on  the  way-side  during  a  great  part  of  this  day's 
ride;  and  they  put  me  in  mind  of  the  old  saying, 
"  That  a  great  nut  year  is  a  great  year  for  that  class 
whom  the  lawyers,  in  their  Latin  phrase,  call  the 
'  sons  and  daughters  of  nobody/  '  I  once  asked  a 
farmer,  who  had  often  been  overseer  of  the  poor, 
whether  he  really  thought  that  there  was  any  ground 
for  this  old  saying,  or  whether  he  thought  it  was  mere 
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banter?  He  said  that  he  was  sure  that  there  were 
good  grounds  for  it;  and  he  even  cited  instances  in 
proof,  and  mentioned  one  particular  year,  when 
there  were  four  times  as  many  of  this  class  as  ever  had 
been  born  in  a  year  in  the  parish  before;  an  effect 
which  he  ascribed  solely  to  the  crop  of  nuts  of  the 
year  before.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  ought  not 
Parson  Malthus,  Lawyer  Scarlett,  and  the  rest  of  that 
tribe,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  nut-trees?  The 
Vice  Society  too,  with  that  holy  man  Wilberforce  at 
its  head,  ought  to  look  out  sharp  after  these  mis 
chievous  nut-trees.  A  law  to  cause  them  all  to  be 
grubbed  up,  and  thrown  into  the  fire,  would,  certainly, 
be  far  less  unreasonable  than  many  things  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard  of. 

The  corn  from  Worth  to  this  place  is  pretty  good. 
The  farmers  say  it  is  a  small  crop ;  other  people,  and 
especially  the  labourers,  say  that  it  is  a  good  crop. 
I  think  it  is  not  large  and  not  small ;  about  an  average 
crop ;  perhaps  rather  less,  for  the  land  is  rather  light, 
and  this  is  not  a  year  for  light  lands.  But  there  is 
no  blight,  no  mildew,  in  spite  of  all  the  prayers  of  the 
"  loyal."  The  wheat  about  a  third  cut,  and  none 
carried.  No  other  corn  begun  upon.  Hops  very  bad 
till  I  came  within  a  few  miles  of  this  place,  when  I  saw 
some,  which  I  should  suppose,  would  bear  about 
six  hundredweight  to  the  acre.  The  orchards  no 
great  things  along  here.  Some  apples  here  and  there; 
but  small  and  stunted.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
seen  to-day  any  one  tree  well  loaded  with  fine 
apples. 
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TENTERDEN  (KENT), 
Sunday,  31  August. 

Here  I  am  after  a  most  delightful  ride  of  twenty- 
four  miles,  through  Frant,  Lamberhurst,  Goudhurst, 
Milkhouse  Street,  Benenden,  and  Rolvenden.  By 
making  a  great  stir  in  rousing  waiters  and  "  boots  " 
and  maids,  and  by  leaving  behind  me  the  name  of 
"  a  d — d  noisy,  troublesome  fellow,"  I  got  clear  of 
"the  Wells,"  and  out  of  the  contagion  of  its  Wen- 
engendered  inhabitants,  time  enough  to  meet  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun,  on  the  hill  that  you  come  up  in  order 
to  get  to  Frant,  which  is  a  most  beautiful  little  village 
at  about  two  miles  from  "  the  Wells."  Here  the  land 
belongs,  I  suppose,  to  Lord  Abergavenny,  who  has  a 
mansion  and  park  here.  A  very  pretty  place,  and 
kept,  seemingly,  in  very  nice  order.  I  saw  here  what 
I  never  saw  before:  the  bloom  of  the  common  heath 
we  wholly  overlook ;  but  it  is  a  very  pretty  thing ;  and 
here,  when  the  plantations  were  made,  and  as  they 
grew  up,  heath  was  left  to  grow  on  the  sides  of  the 
roads  in  the  plantations.  The  heath  is  not  so  much 
of  a  dwarf  as  we  suppose.  This  is  four  feet  high; 
and,  being  in  full  bloom,  it  makes  the  prettiest  border 
that  can  be  imagined.  This  place  of  Lord  Aber 
gavenny  is,  altogether,  a  very  pretty  place;  and  so 
far  from  grudging  him  the  possession  of  it,  I  should 
feel  pleasure  at  seeing  it  in  his  possession,  and  should 
pray  God  to  preserve  it  to  him,  and  from  the  unholy 
and  ruthless  touch  of  the  Jews  and  jobbers;  but  I 
cannot  forget  this  lord's  sinecure  !  I  cannot  forget 
that  he  has,  for  doing  nothing,  received  of  the  public 
money  more  than  sufficient  to  buy  such  an  estate  as 
this.  I  cannot  forget  that  this  estate  may,  perhaps, 
have  actually  been  bought  with  that  money.  Not 
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being  able  to  forget  this,  and  with  my  mind  filled  with 
reflections  of  this  sort,  I  got  up  to  the  church  at 
Frant,  and  just  by  I  saw  a  School-house  with  this 
motto  on  it:  "  Train  up  a  child  as  he  should  walk," 
etc.  That  is  to  say,  try  to  breed  up  the  boys  and  girls 
of  this  village  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  never 
know  anything  about  Lord  Abergavenny's  sinecure; 
or,  knowing  about  it,  that  they  may  think  it  right 
that  he  should  roll  in  wealth  coming  to  him  in  such 
a  way.  The  projectors  deceive  nobody  but  them 
selves  !  They  are  working  for  the  destruction  of  their 
own  system.  In  looking  back  over  "  the  Wells  "  I 
cannot  but  admire  the  operation  of  the  gambling 
system.  This  little  toad-stool  is  a  thing  created 
entirely  by  the  gamble ;  and  the  means  have,  hitherto, 
come  out  of  the  wages  of  labour.  These  means  are 
now  coming  out  of  the  farmer's  capital  and  out  of  the 
landlord's  estate;  the  labourers  are  stripped;  they 
can  give  no  more ;  the  saddle  is  now  fixing  itself  upon 
the  right  back. 

In  quitting  Frant  I  descended  into  a  country  more 
woody  than  that  behind  me.  I  asked  a  man  whose 
fine  woods  those  were  that  I  pointed  to,  and  I  fairly 
gave  a  start  when  he  said,  the  Marquis  Camden's. 
Milton  talks  of  the  Leviathan  in  a  way  to  make  one 
draw  in  one's  shoulders  with  fear;  and  I  appeal  to 
any  one,  who  has  been  at  sea  when  a  whale  has  come 
near  the  ship,  whether  he  has  not,  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  monster,  made  a  sort  of  involuntary  move 
ment,  as  if  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Such  was  the  move 
ment  that  I  now  made.  However,  soon  coming  to 
myself,  on  I  walked  my  horse  by  the  side  of  my 
pedestrian  informant.  It  is  Bayham  Abbey  that 
this  great  and  awful  sinecure  placeman  owns  in  this 
part  of  the  county.  Another  great  estate  he  owns 
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near  Sevenoaks.  But  here  alone  he  spreads  his 
length  and  breadth  over  more,  they  say,  than  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  acres  of  land,  great  part  of  which 
consists  of  oak-woods.  But,  indeed,  what  estates 
might  he  not  purchase?  Not  much  less  than  thirty 
years  he  held  a  place,  a  sinecure  place,  that  yielded 
him  about  thirty  thousand  pounds  a-year!  At  any 
rate,  he,  according  to  Parliamentary  accounts,  has 
received,  of  public  money,  little  short  of  a  million  of 
guineas.  These,  at  30  guineas  an  acre,  would  buy 
thirty  thousand  acres  of  land.  And  what  did  he 
have  all  this  money  for  P  Answer  me  that  question, 
Wilberforce,  you  who  called  him  a  "  bright  star," 
when  he  gave  up  a  part  of  his  enormous  sinecure.  He 
gave  up  all  but  the  trifling  sum  of  nearly  three  thou 
sand  pounds  a-year!  What  a  bright  star!  And 
when  did  he  give  it  up?  When  the  Radicals  had 
made  the  country  ring  with  it.  When  his  name  was, 
by  their  means,  getting  into  every  mouth  in  the 
kingdom;  when  every  radical  speech  and  petition 
contained  the  name  of  Camden.  Then  it  was,  and 
not  till  then,  that  this  "  bright  star  "  let  fall  part  of 
its  "  brilliancy."  So  that  Wilberforce  ought  to  have 
thanked  the  Radicals,  and  not  Camden.  When  he 
let  go  his  grasp,  he  talked  of  the  merits  of  his  father. 
His  father  was  a  lawyer,  who  was  exceedingly  well 
paid  for  what  he  did  without  a  million  of  money 
being  given  to  his  son.  But  there  is  something  rather 
out  of  common-place  to  be  observed  about  this 
father.  This  father  was  the  contemporary  of  Yorke, 
who  became  Lord  Hardwicke.  Pratt  and  Yorke, 
and  the  merit  of  Pratt  was,  that  he  was  constantly 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  Yorke.  Yorke  was 
called  a  Tory  and  Pratt  a  Whig  ;  but  the  devil  of  it 
was,  both  got  to  be  lords;  and,  in  one  shape  or 
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another,  the  families  of  both  have,  from  that  day  to 
this,  been  receiving  great  parcels  of  the  public  money ! 
Beautiful  system!  The  Tories  were  for  rewarding 
Yorke  ;  the  Whigs  were  for  rewarding  Pratt.  The 
ministers  (all  in  good  time!)  humoured  both  parties; 
and  the  stupid  people,  divided  into  tools  of  two 
factions,  actually  applauded,  now  one  part  of  them, 
and  now  the  other  part  of  them,  the  squandering 
away  of  their  substance.  They  were  like  the  man 
and  his  wife  in  the  fable  who,  to  spite  one  another, 
gave  away  to  the  cunning  mumper  the  whole  of  their 
dinner  bit  by  bit.  This  species  of  folly  is  over  at  any 
rate.  The  people  are  no  longer  fools  enough  to  be 
partisans.  They  make  no  distinctions.  The  nonsense 
about  "  court  party  "  and  "  country  party  "  is  at  an 
end.  Who  thinks  anything  more  of  the  name  of 
Erskine  than  of  that  of  Scott?  As  the  people  told 
the  two  factions  at  Maidstone,  when  they,  with 
Camden  at  their  head,  met  to  congratulate  the 
Regent  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  "  they  are 
all  tarred  with  the  same  brush  " ;  and  tarred  with  the 
same  brush  they  must  be,  until  there  be  a  real  reform 
of  the  parliament.  However,  the  people  are  no 
longer  deceived.  They  are  not  duped.  They  know 
that  the  thing  is  that  which  it  is.  The  people  of  the 
present  day  would  laugh  at  disputes  (carried  on  with 
so  much  gravity!)  about  the  principles  of  Pratt  and 
the  principles  of  Yorke.  "  You  are  all  tarred  with 
the  same  brush,"  said  the  sensible  people  of  Maid- 
stone;  and,  in  those  words,  they  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  country,  boroughmongers  and 
tax-eaters  excepted. 

The  country  from  Frant  to  Lamberhurst  is  very 
woody.     I  should  think  five-tenths  woods  and  three 
grass.    The  corn,  what  there  is  of  it,  is  about  the 
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same  as  farther  back.  I  saw  a  hop-garden  just 
before  I  got  to  Lamberhurst  which  will  have  about 
two  or  three  hundredweight  to  the  acre.  This 
Lamberhurst  is  a  very  pretty  place.  It  lies  in  a 
valley  with  beautiful  hills  round  it.  The  pastures 
about  here  are  very  fine ;  and  the  roads  are  as  smooth 
and  as  handsome  as  those  in  Windsor  Park. 

From  the  last-mentioned  place  I  had  three  miles  to 
come  to  Goudhurst,  the  tower  of  the  church  of  which 
is  pretty  lofty  of  itself,  and  the  church  stands  upon 
the  very  summit  of  one  of  the  steepest  and  highest 
hills  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  churchyard  has 
a  view  of  about  twenty-five  miles  in  diameter;  and 
the  whole  is  over  a  very  fine  country,  though  the 
character  of  the  country  differs  little  from  that  which 
I  have  before  described. 

Before  I  got  to  Goudhurst,  I  passed  by  the  side  of 
a  village  called  Horsenden,  and  saw  some  very  large 
hop-grounds  away  to  my  right.  I  should  suppose 
there  were  fifty  acres;  and  they  appeared  to  me  to 
look  pretty  well.  I  found  that  they  belonged  to  a 
Mr.  Springate,  and  people  say  that  it  will  grow  half 
as  many  hops  as  he  grew  last  year,  while  people  in 
general  will  not  grow  a  tenth  part  so  many.  This 
hop  growing  and  dealing  have  always  been  a  gamble  ; 
and  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  horrible  treatment 
which  Mr.  Waddington  received  on  account  of  what 
was  called  his  forestalling  in  hops!  It  is  useless  to 
talk:  as  long  as  that  gentleman  remains  uncom- 
pensated  for  his  sufferings,  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
better  days.  Ellenborough  was  his  counsel;  he 
afterwards  became  judge;  but  nothing  was  ever  done 
to  undo  what  Kenyon  had  done.  However,  Mr. 
Waddington  will,  I  trust,  yet  live  to  obtain  justice. 
He  has,  in  the  meanwhile,  given  the  thing  now  and 
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then  a  blow;  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  to  see  it  reel 
about  like  a  drunken  man. 

I  got  to  Goudhurst  to  breakfast,  and  as  I  heard  that 
the  Dean  of  Rochester  was  to  preach  a  sermon  in 
behalf  of  the  National  Schools,  I  stopped  to  hear  him. 
In  waiting  for  his  reverence  I  went  to  the  Methodist 
Meeting-house,  where  I  found  the  Sunday  school 
boys  and  girls  assembled,  to  the  almost  filling  of  the 
place,  which  was  about  thirty  feet  long  and  eighteen 
wide.  The  "  minister "  was  not  come,  and  the 
schoolmaster  was  reading  to  the  children  out  of  a 
tract-book,  and  shaking  the  brimstone  bag  at  them 
most  furiously.  This  schoolmaster  was  a  sleek-look- 
ing  young  fellow:  his  skin  perfectly  tight:  well  fed, 
I'll  warrant  him:  and  he  has  discovered  the  way  of 
living,  without  work,  on  the  labour  of  those  that  do 
work.  There  were  36  little  fellows  in  smock-frocks, 
and  about  as  many  girls  listening  to  him ;  and  I  dare 
say  he  eats  as  much  meat  as  any  ten  of  them.  By 
this  time  the  dean,  I  thought,  would  be  coming  on; 
and,  therefore,  to  the  church  I  went ;  but  to  my  great 
disappointment,  I  found  that  the  parson  was  operat 
ing  preparatory  to  the  appearance  of  the  dean,  who 
was  to  come  on  in  the  afternoon,  when  I,  agreeably 
to  my  plan,  must  be  off.  The  sermon  was  from 
2  Chronicles  xxxi.  21,  and  the  words  of  this  text 
described  King  Hezekiah  as  a  most  zealous  man, 
doing  whatever  he  did  with  all  his  heart.  I  write 
from  memory,  mind,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  quote  exact  words ;  and  I  may  be  a  little  in  error 
perhaps,  as  to  chapter  or  verse.  The  object  of  the 
preacher  was  to  hold  up  to  his  hearers  the  example 
of  Hezekiah,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  school 
affair.  He  called  upon  them  to  subscribe  with  all 
their  hearts ;  but,  alas !  how  little  of  persuasive  power 
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was  there  in  what  he  said !  No  effort  to  make  them 
see  the  use  of  the  schools.  No  inducement  proved  to 
exist.  No  argument,  in  short,  nor  anything  to  move. 
No  appeal  either  to  the  reason,  or  to  the  feeling.  All 
was  general,  commonplace,  cold  observation;  and 
that,  too,  in  language  which  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  hearers  could  not  understand.  This  church  is 
about  no  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  It 
would  hold  three  thousand  people,  and  it  had  in  it  214, 
besides  53  Sunday  School  or  National  School  boys; 
and  these  sat  together,  in  a  sort  of  lodge,  up  in  a 
corner,  16  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide.  Now,  will  any 
Parson  Malthus,  or  anybody  else,  have  the  impudence 
to  tell  me  that  this  church  was  built  for  the  use  of  a 
population  not  more  numerous  than  the  present? 
To  be  sure,  when  this  church  was  built,  there  could 
be  no  idea  of  a  Methodist  meeting  coming  to  assist 
the  church,  and  as  little,  I  dare  say,  was  it  expected 
that  the  preachers  in  the  church  would  ever  call  upon 
the  faithful  to  subscribe  money  to  be  sent  up  to  one 
Joshua  Watson  (living  in  a  Wen)  to  be  by  him  laid 
out  in  "  promoting  Christian  knowledge  " ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  Methodists  cannot  take  away  above  four  or 
five  hundred;  and  what,  then,  was  this  great  church 
built  for,  if  there  were  no  more  people,  in  those  days, 
at  Goudhurst,  than  there  are  now?  It  is  very  true 
that  the  labouring  people  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
ceased  to  go  to  church.  There  were  scarcely  any  of 
that  class  at  this  great  country  church  to-day.  I  do 
not  believe  there  were  ten.  I  can  remember  when 
they  were  so  numerous  that  the  parson  could  not 
attempt  to  begin  till  the  rattling  of  their  nailed  shoes 
ceased.  I  have  seen,  I  am  sure,  five  hundred  boys  and 
men  in  smock-frocks  coming  out  of  church  at  one  time. 
To-day  has  been  a  fine  day:  there  would  have  been 
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many  at  church  to-day,  if  ever  there  are ;  and  here  I 
have  another  to  add  to  the  many  things  that  convince 
me  that  the  labouring  classes  have,  in  great  part, 
ceased  to  go  to  church;  that  their  way  of  thinking 
and  feeling  with  regard  to  both  church  and  clergy  are 
totally  changed;  and  that  there  is  now  very  little 
moral  hold  which  the  latter  possess.  This  preaching 
for  money  to  support  the  schools  is  a  most  curious 
affair  altogether.  The  king  sends  a  circular  letter  to 
the  bishops  (as  I  understand  it)  to  cause  subscriptions 
for  the  schools ;  and  the  bishops  (if  I  am  rightly  told) 
tell  the  parish  clergy  to  send  the  money,  when 
collected,  to  Joshua  Watson,  the  treasurer  of  a  society 
in  the  Wen,  "  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge!  " 
What!  the  church  and  all  its  clergy  put  into  motion 
to  get  money  from  the  people,  to  send  up  to  one 
Joshua  Watson,  a  wine-merchant,  or  late  a  wine- 
merchant,  in  Mincing  Lane,  Fenchurch  Street, 
London,  in  order  that  the  said  wine-merchant  may 
apply  the  money  to  the  "  promoting  of  Christian 
knowledge!"  What!  all  the  deacons,  priests, 
curates  perpetual,  vicars,  rectors,  prebends,  doctors, 
deans,  archdeacons  and  fathers  in  God,  right  reverend 
and  most  reverend;  ail!  yea  all,  engaged  in  getting 
money  together  to  send  to  a  wine-merchant  that  he 
may  lay  it  out  in  the  promoting  of  Christian  know 
ledge  in  their  own  flocks  !  Oh,  brave  wine-merchant ! 
What  a  prince  of  godliness  must  this  wine-merchant 
be!  I  say  wine-merchant,  or  late  wine-merchant,  of 
Mincing  Lane,  Fenchurch  Street,  London.  And,  for 
God's  sake,  some  good  parson,  do  send  me  up  a  copy 
of  the  king's  circular,  and  also  of  the  bishop's  order 
to  send  the  money  to  Joshua  Watson;  for  some 
precious  sport  we  will  have  with  Joshua  and  his 
"  society  "  before  we  have  done  with  them! 
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After  "  service  "  I  mounted  my  horse  and  jogged 
on  through  Milkhouse  Street  to  Benenden,  where  I 
passed  through  the  estate,  and  in  sight  of  the  house 
of  Mr.  Hodges.  He  keeps  it  very  neat  and  has  planted 
a  good  deal.  His  ash  do  very  well;  but  the  chestnut 
do  not,  as  it  seems  to  me.  He  ought  to  have  the 
American  chestnut,  if  he  have  any.  If  I  could  dis 
cover  an  everlasting  hop-pole,  and  one,  too,  that  would 
grow  faster  even  than  the  ash,  would  not  these  Kentish 
hop-planters  put  me  in  the  Kalendar  along  with  their 
famous  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury?  We  shall  see 
this,  one  of  these  days. 

Coming  through  the  village  of  Benenden,  I  heard  a 
man  at  my  right  talking  very  loud  about  houses  I 
houses !  houses !  It  was  a  Methodist  parson,  in  a 
house  close  by  the  road  side.  I  pulled  up,  and 
stood  still,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  but  looking, 
in  silent  soberness,  into  the  window  (which  was  open) 
of  the  room  in  which  the  preacher  was  at  work. 
I  believe  my  stopping  rather  disconcerted  him;  for 
he  got  into  shocking  repetition.  "  Do  you  know," 
said  he,  laying  great  stress  on  the  word  know :  "do 
you  know,  that  you  have  ready  for  you  houses,  houses 
I  say;  I  say  do  you  know;  do  you  know  that  you 
have  houses  in  the  heavens  not  made  with  hands? 
Do  you  know  this  from  experience  ?  Has  the  blessed 
Jesus  told  you  so  P  "  And  on  he  went  to  say  that,  if 
Jesus  had  told  them  so,  they  would  be  saved,  and 
that  if  He  had  not,  and  did  not,  they  would  be  damned. 
Some  girls  whom  I  saw  in  the  room,  plump  and  rosy 
as  could  be,  did  not  seem  at  all  daunted  by  these 
menaces;  and  indeed,  they  appeared  to  me  to  be 
thinking  much  more  about  getting  houses  for  them 
selves  in  this  world  first ;  just  to  see  a  little  before 
they  entered,  or  endeavoured  to  enter,  or  even 
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thought  much  about,  those  "  houses  "  of  which  the 
parson  was  speaking :  houses  with  pig-styes  and  little 
snug  gardens  attached  to  them,  together  with  all  the 
other  domestic  and  conjugal  circumstances,  these 
girls  seemed  to  me  to  be  preparing  themselves  for. 
The  truth  is,  these  fellows  have  no  power  on  the  minds 
of  any  but  the  miserable. 

Scarcely  had  I  proceeded  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
place  where  this  fellow  was  bawling,  when  I  came  to 
the  very  situation  which  he  ought  to  have  occupied, 
I  mean  the  stocks,  which  the  people  of  Benenden  have, 
with  singular  humanity,  fitted  up  with  a  bench,  so 
that  the  patient,  while  he  is  receiving  the  benefit  of 
the  remedy,  is  not  exposed  to  the  danger  of  catching 
cold  by  sitting,  as  in  other  places,  upon  the  ground, 
always  damp,  and  sometimes  actually  wet.  But  I 
would  ask  the  people  of  Benenden  what  is  the  use  of 
this  humane  precaution,  and,  indeed,  what  is  the  use 
of  the  stocks  themselves,  if,  while  a  fellow  is  ranting 
and  bawling  in  the  manner  just  described,  at  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  yards  from  the  stocks,  the 
stocks  (as  is  here  actually  the  case)  are  almost  hidden 
by  grass  and  nettles?  This,  however,  is  the  case  all 
over  the  country;  not  nettles  and  grass  indeed 
smothering  the  stocks,  but  I  never  see  any  feet  peep 
ing  through  the  holes,  anywhere,  though  I  find 
Methodist  parsons  everywhere,  and  though  the  law 
compels  the  parishes  to  keep  up  all  the  pairs  of  stocks 
that  exist  in  all  parts  of  them ;  and,  in  some  parishes, 
they  have  to  keep  up  several  pairs.  I  am  aware  that 
a  good  part  of  the  use  of  the  stocks  is  the  terror  they 
ought  to  produce.  I  am  not  supposing  that  they  are 
of  no  use  because  not  continually  furnished  with  legs. 
But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  always  and 
never  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  a  fellow,  who  has  had  the 
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stocks  under  his  eye  all  his  lifetime,  and  has  never 
seen  a  pair  of  feet  peeping  through  them,  will  stand 
no  more  in  awe  of  the  stocks  than  rooks  do  of  an  old 
shoy-hoy,  or  than  the  ministers  or  their  agents  do  of 
Hobhouse  and  Burdett.  Stocks  that  never  pinch  a 
pair  of  ankles  are  like  ministerial  responsibility;  a 
thing  to  talk  about,  but  for  no  other  use;  a  mere 
mockery ;  a  thing  laughed  at  by  those  whom  it  is  in 
tended  to  keep  in  check.  It  is  time  that  the  stocks 
were  again  in  use,  or  that  the  expense  of  keeping  them 
up  were  put  an  end  to. 

This  mild,  this  gentle,  this  good-humoured  sort  of 
correction  is  not  enough  for  our  present  rulers.  But 
mark  the  consequence;  gaols  ten  times  as  big  as 
formerly;  houses  of  correction;  treadmills;  the 
hulks;  and  the  country  filled  with  spies  of  one  sort 
and  another,  game-spies,  or  other  spies,  and  if  a  hare 
or  pheasant  come  to  an  untimely  death,  police-officers 
from  the  Wen  are  not  unfrequently  called  down  to 
find  out  and  secure  the  bloody  offender!  Mark  this, 
Englishmen!  Mark  how  we  take  to  those  things, 
which  we  formerly  ridiculed  in  the  French ;  and  take 
them  up  too  just  as  that  brave  and  spirited  people 
have  shaken  them  off!  I  saw,  not  long  ago,  an 
account  of  a  Wen  police-officer  being  sent  into  the 
country,  where  he  assumed  a  disguise,  joined  some 
poachers  (as  they  are  called),  got  into  their  secrets, 
went  out  in  the  night  with  them,  and  then  (having 
laid  his  plans  with  the  game-people)  assisted  to  take 
them  and  convict  them.  What !  is  this  England ! 
Is  this  the  land  of  "  manly  hearts?  "  Is  this  the 
country  that  laughed  at  the  French  for  their  sub 
missions?  What!  are  police-officers  kept  for  this? 
Does  the  law  say  so  ?  However,  thank  God  Almighty 
the  estates  are  passing  away  into  the  hands  of  those 
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who  have  had  borrowed  from  them  the  money  to 
uphold  this  monster  of  a  system.  The  Debt!  The 
blessed  Debt  will,  at  last,  restore  to  us  freedom. 

Just  after  I  quitted  Benenden,  I  saw  some  bunches 
of  straw  lying  upon  the  quickset  hedge  of  a  cottage 
garden.  I  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  they  were 
bunches  of  the  straw  of  grass.  Seeing  a  face  through 
the  window  of  the  cottage,  I  called  out  and  asked 
what  that  straw  was  for.  The  person  within  said,  it 
was  to  make  Leghorn-plat  with.  I  asked  him  (it  was  a 
young  man)  how  he  knew  how  to  do  it.  He  said  he 
had  got  a  little  book  that  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Cobbett.  I  told  him  that  I  was  the  man,  and  should 
like  to  see  some  of  his  work ;  and  asked  him  to  bring 
it  out  to  me,  I  being  afraid  to  tie  my  horse.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  a  cripple,  and  that  he  could  not  come 
out.  At  last  I  went  in,  leaving  my  horse  to  be  held 
by  a  little  girl.  I  found  a  young  man,  who  has  been 
a  cripple  for  fourteen  years.  Some  ladies  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  got  him  the  book,  and  his  family 
had  got  him  the  grass.  He  had  made  some  very  nice 
plat,  and  he  had  knitted  the  greater  part  of  the  crown 
of  a  bonnet,  and  had  done  the  whole  very  nicely, 
though,  as  to  the  knitting,  he  had  proceeded  in  a  way 
to  make  it  very  tedious.  He  was  knitting  upon  a 
block.  However,  these  little  matters  will  soon  be 
set  to  rights.  There  will  soon  be  persons  to  teach 
knitting  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  left  this  un 
fortunate  young  man  with  the  pleasing  reflection  that 
I  had,  in  all  likelihood,  been  the  cause  of  his  gaining 
a  good  living,  by  his  labour,  during  the  rest  of  his 
life.  How  long  will  it  be  before  my  calumniators,  the 
false  and  infamous  London  press,  will  take  the  whole 
of  it  together,  and  leave  out  its  evil,  do  as  much  good 
as  my  pen  has  done  in  this  one  instance !  How  long 
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will  it  be  ere  the  ruffians,  the  base  hirelings,  the  in 
famous  traders  who  own  and  who  conduct  that  press ; 
how  long  ere  one  of  them,  or  all  of  them  together, 
shall  cause  a  cottage  to  smile ;  shall  add  one  ounce  to 
the  meal  of  the  labouring  man ! 

Rolvenden  was  my  next  village,  and  thence  I  could 
see  the  lofty  church  of  Tenterden  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
at  three  miles  distance.  This  Rolvenden  is  a  very 
beautiful  village ;  and,  indeed,  such  are  all  the  places 
along  here.  These  villages  are  not  like  those  in  the 
iron  counties,  as  I  call  them ;  that  is,  the  counties  of 
flint  and  chalk.  Here  the  houses  have  gardens  in 
front  of  them  as  well  as  behind;  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  show  and  finery  about  them  and  their  gardens. 
The  high  roads  are  without  a  stone  in  them;  and 
everything  looks  like  gentility.  At  this  place,  I  saw 
several  arbutuses  in  one  garden,  and  much  finer  than 
we  see  them  in  general;  though,  mind,  this  is  no 
proof  of  a  mild  climate;  for  the  arbutus  is  a  native 
of  one  much  colder  than  that  of  England,  and  indeed 
than  that  of  Scotland. 

Coming  from  Benenden  to  Rolvenden  I  saw  some 
Swedish  turnips,  and,  strange  as  the  reader  will  think 
it,  the  first  I  saw  after  leaving  Worth!  The  reason 
I  take  to  be  this :  the  farms  are  all  furnished  with  grass 
fields  as  in  Devonshire  about  Honiton.  These  grass 
fields  give  hay  for  the  sheep  and  cattle  in  winter,  or, 
at  any  rate,  they  do  all  that  is  not  done  by  the  white 
turnips.  It  may  be  a  question,  whether  it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  break  up,  and  sow  swedes ;  but  this 
is  the  reason  of  their  not  being  cultivated  along  here. 
White  turnips  are  more  easily  got  than  swedes ;  they 
may  be  sown  later ;  and,  with  good  hay,  they  will  fat 
cattle  and  sheep ;  but  the  swedes  will  do  this  business 
without  hay.  In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  the  land  is  not 
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generally  of  a  nature  to  make  hay-fields.  Therefore 
the  people  there  resort  to  swedes.  This  has  been  a 
sad  time  for  these  hay-farmers,  however,  all  along 
here.  They  have  but  just  finished  haymaking;  and 
I  see,  all  along  my  way,  from  East  Grinstead  to  this 
place,  hay-ricks  the  colour  of  dirt  and  smoking  like 
dung-heaps. 

Just  before  I  got  to  this  place  (Tenterden),  I  crossed 
a  bit  of  marsh  land,  which  I  found,  upon  inquiry,  is  a 
sort  of  little  branch  or  spray  running  out  of  that 
immense  and  famous  tract  of  country  called  Romney 
Marsh,  which,  I  find,  I  have  to  cross  to-morrow,  in 
order  to  get  to  Dover,  along  by  the  seaside,  through 
Hythe  and  Folkestone. 

This  Tenterden  is  a  market  town,  and  a  singularly 
bright  spot.  It  consists  of  one  street,  which  is  in 
some  places,  more,  perhaps,  than  two  hundred  feet 
wide.  On  one  side  of  the  street  the  houses  have 
gardens  before  them,  from  20  to  70  feet  deep.  The 
town  is  upon  a  hill ;  the  afternoon  was  very  fine,  and 
just  as  I  rose  the  hill  and  entered  the  street,  the  people 
had  come  out  of  church  and  were  moving  along 
towards  their  houses.  It  was  a  very  fine  sight. 
Shabbily-dressed  people  do  not  go  to  church.  I  saw, 
in  short,  drawn  out  before  me,  the  dress  and  beauty 
of  the  town;  and  a  great  many  very,  very  pretty 
girls  I  saw;  and  saw  them,  too,  in  their  best  attire. 
I  remember  the  girls  in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  and,  really, 
I  think  those  of  Tenterden  resemble  them.  I  do  not 
know  why  they  should  not;  for  there  is  the  Pays 
de  Caux,  only  just  over  the  water;  just  opposite 
this  very  place. 

The  hops  about  here  are  not  so  very  bad.  They 
say  that  one  man,  near  this  town,  will  have  eight  tons 
of  hops  upon  ten  acres  of  land !  This  is  a  great  crop 
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any  year:  a  very  great  crop.  This  man  may,  per 
haps,  sell  his  hops  for  1600  pounds !  What  a  gamb 
ling  concern  it  is!  However,  such  hop-growing 
always  was  and  always  must  be.  It  is  a  thing  of 
perfect  hazard. 

The  church  at  this  place  is  a  very  large  and  fine  old 
building.  The  tower  stands  upon  a  base  thirty  feet 
square.  Like  the  church  at  Goudhurst,  it  will  hold 
three  thousand  people.  And,  let  it  be  observed,  that, 
when  these  churches  were  built,  people  had  not  yet 
thought  of  cramming  them  with  pews,  as  a  stable  is 
filled  with  stalls.  Those  who  built  these  churches 
had  no  idea  that  worshipping  God  meant  going  to  sit 
to  hear  a  man  talk  out  what  he  called  preaching.  By 
worship,  they  meant  very  different  things;  and, 
above  all  things,  when  they  had  made  a  fine  and 
noble  building,  they  did  not  dream  of  disfiguring  the 
inside  of  it  by  filling  its  floor  with  large  and  deep 
boxes  made  of  deal  boards.  In  short,  the  floor  was 
the  place  for  the  worshippers  to  stand  or  to  kneel; 
and  there  was  no  distinction  ;  no  high  place  and  no 
low  place ;  all  were  upon  a  level  before  God  at  any  rate. 
Some  were  not  stuck  into  pews  lined  with  green  or  red 
cloth,  while  others  were  crammed  into  corners  to 
stand  erect,  or  sit  on  the  floor.  These  odious  dis 
tinctions  are  of  Protestant  origin  and  growth.  This 
lazy  lolling  in  pews  we  owe  to  what  is  called  the 
Reformation.  A  place  filled  with  benches  and  boxes 
looks  like  an  eating  or  a  drinking  place ;  but  certainly 
not  like  a  place  of  worship.  A  Frenchman,  who  had 
been  driven  from  St.  Domingo  to  Philadelphia  by  the 
Wilberforces  of  France,  went  to  church  along  with 
me  one  Sunday.  He  had  never  been  in  a  Protestant 
place  of  worship  before.  Upon  looking  round  him, 
and  seeing  everybody  comfortably  seated,  while  a 
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couple  of  good  stoves  were  keeping  the  place  as  warm 
as  a  slack  oven,  he  exclaimed:  "  Pardi  I  On  sert  Dieu 
bien  a  son  aise  id!  "  That  is:  "  Egad!  they  serve 
God  very  much  at  their  ease  here!  "  I  always  think 
of  this,  when  I  see  a  church  full  of  pews;  as,  indeed, 
is  now  always  the  case  with  our  churches.  Those 
who  built  these  churches  had  no  idea  of  this:  they 
made  their  calculations  as  to  the  people  to  be  con 
tained  in  them,  not  making  any  allowance  for  deal 
boards.  I  often  wonder  how  it  is  that  the  present 
parsons  are  not  ashamed  to  call  the  churches  theirs  ! 
They  must  know  the  origin  of  them;  and  how  they 
can  look  at  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  revile  the 
Catholics,  is  astonishing  to  me. 

This  evening  I  have  been  to  the  Methodist  Meeting 
house.  I  was  attracted,  fairly  drawn  all  down  the 
street,  by  the  singing.  When  I  came  to  the  place  the 
parson  was  got  into  prayer.  His  hands  were  clenched 
together  and  held  up,  his  face  turned  up  and  back  so 
as  to  be  nearly  parallel  with  the  ceiling,  and  he  was 
bawling  away  with  his  "  do  thou,"  and  "  mayest 
thou,"  and  "  may  we,"  enough  to  stun  one.  Noisy, 
however,  as  he  was,  he  was  unable  to  fix  the  attention 
of  a  parcel  of  girls  in  the  gallery,  whose  eyes  were  all 
over  the  place,  while  his  eyes  were  so  devoutly  shut 
up.  After  a  deal  of  this  rigmarole  called  prayer, 
came  the  preachy,  as  the  negroes  call  it ;  and  a  preachy 
it  really  was.  Such  a  mixture  of  whining  cant  and 
of  foppish  affectation  I  scarcely  ever  heard  in  my  life. 
The  text  was  (I  speak  from  memory)  one  of  Saint 
Peter's  epistles  (if  he  have  more  than  one)  the  i8th 
chapter  and  4th  verse.  The  words  were  to  this 
amount:  that,  as  the  righteous  would  be  saved  with 
difficulty,  what  must  become  of  the  ungodly  and  the 
sinner !  After  as  neat  a  dish  of  nonsense  and  of 
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impertinences  as  one  could  wish  to  have  served  up, 
came  the  distinction  between  the  ungodly  and  the 
sinner.  The  sinner  was  one  who  did  moral  wrong; 
the  ungodly,  one  who  did  no  moral  wrong,  but  who 
was  not  regenerated.  Both,  he  positively  told  us, 
were  to  be  damned.  One  was  just  as  bad  as  the  other. 
Moral  rectitude  was  to  do  nothing  in  saving  the  man. 
He  was  to  be  damned,  unless  born  again,  and  how  was 
he  to  be  born  again,  unless  he  came  to  the  regenera 
tion  shop,  and  gave  the  fellows  money?  He  dis 
tinctly  told  us  that  a  man  perfectly  moral  might  be 
damned;  and  that  "the  vilest  of  the  vile,  and  the 
basest  of  the  base  "  (I  quote  his  very  words)  "  would 
be  saved  if  they  became  regenerate ;  and  that  colliers, 
whose  soul  had  been  as  black  a  their  coals,  had  by 
regeneration  become  bright  as  the  saints  that  sing 
before  God  and  the  Lamb."  And  will  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  again  find  fault  with  me  for  cutting  at  this 
bawling,  canting  crew  ?  Monstrous  it  is  to  think  that 
the  clerg}/  of  the  church  really  encourage  these  roving 
fanatics.  The  church  seems  aware  of  its  loss  of  credit 
and  of  power.  It  seems  willing  to  lean  even  upon 
these  men;  who,  be  it  observed,  seem,  on  their  part, 
to  have  taken  the  church  under  their  protection 
They  always  pray  for  the  Ministry ;  I  mean  the 
ministry  at  Whitehall.  They  are  most  "  loyal  "  souls. 
The  THING  protects  them  ;  and  they  lend  their  aid  in 
upholding  the  THING.  What  silly,  nay,  what  base 
creatures  those  must  be,  who  really  give  their  money, 
give  their  pennies,  which  ought  to  buy  bread  for  their 
own  children;  who  thus  give  their  money  to  these 
lazy  and  impudent  fellows,  who  call  themselves 
ministers  of  God,  who  prowl  about  the  country  living 
easy  and  jovial  lives  upon  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of 
other  people.  However,  it  is,  in  some  measure,  these 
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people's  fault.  If  they  did  not  give,  the  others  could 
not  receive.  I  wish  to  see  every  labouring  man  well 
fed  and  well  clad ;  but,  really,  the  man  who  gives  any 
portion  of  his  earnings  to  these  fellows  deserves  to 
want :  he  deserves  to  be  pinched  with  hunger :  misery 
is  the  just  reward  of  this  worst  species  of  prodigality. 
The  singing  makes  a  great  part  of  what  passes  in 
these  meeting-houses.  A  number  of  women  and  girls 
singing  together  make  very  sweet  sounds.  Few  men 
there  are  who  have  not  felt  the  power  of  sounds  of 
this  sort.  Men  are  sometimes  pretty  nearly  be 
witched  without  knowing  how.  Eyes  do  a  good  deal, 
but  tongues  do  more.  We  may  talk  of  sparkling  eyes 
and  snowy  bosoms  as  long  as  we  please ;  but  what  are 
these  with  a  croaking,  masculine  voice?  The  parson 
seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
part  of  the  "  service."  The  subject  of  his  hymn  was 
something  about  love;  Christian  love;  love  of  Jesus; 
but  still  it  was  about  love  ;  and  the  parson  read,  or 
gave  out,  the  verses,  in  a  singularly  soft  and  sighing 
voice,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  giving  it  rather 
a  swing.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  singing  forms  great 
part  of  the  attraction.  Young  girls  like  to  sing;  and 
young  men  like  to  hear  them.  Nay,  old  ones  too; 
and,  as  I  have  just  said,  it  was  the  singing  that  drew 
me  three  hundred  yards  down  the  street  at  Tenterden, 
to  enter  this  meeting-house.  By  the  by,  I  wrote 
some  hymns  myself,  and  published  them  in  "  Two 
penny  Trash."  I  will  give  any  Methodist  parson 
leave  to  put  them  into  his  hymn  book. 

FOLKESTONE  (KENT), 

Monday  (Noon),  i  Sept. 

I  have  had  a  fine  ride,  and  I  suppose  the  Quakers 
have  had  a  fine  time  of  it  at  Mark  Lane. 
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From  Tenterden  I  set  off  at  five  o'clock,  and  got  to 
Appledore  after  a  most  delightful  ride,  the  high  land 
upon  my  right,  and  the  low  land  on  my  left.  The  fog 
was  so  thick  and  white  along  some  of  the  low  land  that 
I  should  have  taken  it  for  water,  if  little  hills  and  trees 
had  not  risen  up  through  it  here  and  there.  Indeed, 
the  view  was  very  much  like  those  which  are  pre 
sented  in  the  deep  valleys,  near  the  great  rivers  in 
New  Brunswick  (North  America)  at  the  time  when  the 
snows  melt  in  the  spring,  and  when,  in  sailing  over 
those  valleys,  you  look  down  from  the  side  of  your 
canoe,  and  see  the  lofty  woods  beneath  you!  I  once 
went  in  a  log  canoe  across  a  sylvan  sea  of  this  descrip 
tion,  the  canoe  being  paddled  by  two  Yankees.  We 
started  in  a  stream ;  the  stream  became  a  wide  water, 
and  that  water  got  deeper  and  deeper,  as  I  could  see 
by  the  trees  (all  was  woods),  till  we  got  to  sail  amongst 
the  top  branches  of  the  trees.  By  and  by  we  got  into 
a  large  open  space ;  a  piece  of  water  a  mile  or  two,  or 
three  or  four  wide,  with  the  woods  under  us  !  A  fog, 
with  the  tops  of  trees  rising  through  it,  is  very  much 
like  this ;  and  such  was  the  fog  that  I  saw  this  morn 
ing  in  my  ride  to  Appledore.  The  church  at  Appledore 
is  very  large.  Big  enough  to  hold  3000  people;  and 
the  place  does  not  seem  to  contain  half  a  thousand 
old  enough  to  go  to  church. 

In  coming  along  I  saw  a  wheat-rick  making,  though 
I  hardly  think  the  wheat  can  be  dry  under  the  bands. 
The  corn  is  all  good  here ;  and  I  am  told  they  give 
twelve  shillings  an  acre  for  reaping  wheat. 

In  quitting  this  Appledore  I  crossed  a  canal  and 
entered  on  Romney  Marsh.  This  was  grass-land  on 
both  sides  of  me  to  a  great  distance.  The  flocks  and 
herds  immense.  The  sheep  are  of  a  breed  that  takes 
its  name  from  the  marsh.  They  are  called  Romney 
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Marsh  sheep.  Very  pretty  and  large.  The  wethers, 
when  fat,  weigh  about  twelve  stone,  or  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  faces  of  these  sheep  are  white;  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  sheep  is  as  white  as  a  piece  of  writ 
ing-paper.  The  wool  does  not  look  dirty  and  oily 
like  that  of  other  sheep.  The  cattle  appear  to  be  all 
of  the  Sussex  breed'.  Red,  loosed-limbed,  and,  they 
say,  a  great  deal  better  than  the  Devonshire.  How 
curious  is  the  natural  economy  of  a  country!  The 
forests  of  Sussex ;  those  miserable  tracts  of  heath  and 
fern  and  bushes  and  sand  called  Ashdown  Forest  and 
Saint  Leonard's  Forest,  to  which  latter  Lord  Erskine's 
estate  belongs;  these  wretched  tracts  and  the  not 
much  less  wretched  farms  in  their  neighbourhood, 
breed  the  cattle  which  we  see  fatting  in  Romney  Marsh! 
They  are  calved  in  the  spring;  they  are  weaned  in  a 
little  bit  of  grass-land ;  they  are  then  put  into  stubbles 
and  about  in  the  fallows  for  the  first  summer;  they 
are  brought  into  the  yard  to  winter  on  rough  hay, 
peas-haulm,  or  barley-straw;  the  next  two  summers 
they  spend  in  the  rough  woods  or  in  the  forests ;  the 
two  winters  they  live  on  straw;  they  then  pass 
another  summer  on  the  forest  or  at  work  ;  and  then 
they  come  here  or  go  elsewhere  to  be  fatted.  With 
cattle  of  this  kind  and  with  sheep  such  as  I  have 
spoken  of  before,  this  Marsh  abounds  in  every  part 
of  it ;  and  the  sight  is  most  beautiful. 

At  three  miles  from  Appledore  I  came  through 
Snargate,  a  village  with  five  houses,  and  with  a  church 
capable  of  containing  two  thousand  people!  The 
vagabonds  tell  us,  however,  that  we  have  a  wonderful 
increase  of  population!  These  vagabonds  will  be 
hanged  by  and  by,  or  else  justice  will  have  fled  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

At  Brenzett  (a  mile  further  on)  I  with  great  diffi- 
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culty  got  a  rasher  of  bacon  for  breakfast.  The  few 
houses  that  there  are,  are  miserable  in  the  extreme. 
The  church  here  (only  a  mile  from  the  last)  nearly  as 
large;  and  nobody  to  go  to  it.  What!  will  the  vaga 
bonds  attempt  to  make  us  believe  that  these  churches 
were  built  for  nothing  !  "  Dark  ages  "  indeed  those 
must  have  been,  if  these  churches  were  erected  with 
out  there  being  any  more  people  than  there  are  now. 
But  who  built  them?  Where  did  the  means,  where 
did  the  hands  come  from?  This  place  presents 
another  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  old  observation: 
rich  land  and  poor  labourers.  From  the  window  of  the 
house  in  which  I  could  scarcely  get  a  rasher  of  bacon, 
and  not  an  egg,  I  saw  numberless  flocks  and  herds 
fatting,  and  the  fields  loaded  with  corn ! 

The  next  village,  which  was  two  miles  further  on, 
was  Old  Romney,  and  along  here  I  had,  for  great  part 
of  the  way,  cornfields  on  one  side  of  me  and  grass 
land  on  the  other.  I  asked  what  the  amount  of  the 
crop  of  wheat  would  be.  They  told  me  better  than 
five  quarters  to  the  acre.  I  thought  so  myself.  I 
have  a  sample  of  the  red  wheat  and  another  of  the 
white.  They  are  both  very  fine.  They  reap  the 
wheat  here  nearly  two  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  even 
then  they  cut  it  three  feet  long!  I  never  saw  corn 
like  this  before.  It  very  far  exceeds  the  corn  under 
Portsdown  Hill,  that  at  Gosport  and  Tichfield.  They 
have  here  about  eight  hundred  large,  very  large, 
sheaves  to  an  acre.  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be 
after  the  end  of  the  world  before  Mr.  Birkbeck  will 
see  the  American  "  Prairies  "  half  so  good  as  this 
Marsh.  In  a  garden  here  I  saw  some  very  fine 
onions,  and  a  prodigious  crop;  sure  sign  of  most 
excellent  land.  At  this  Old  Romney  there  is  a  church 
(two  miles  only  from  the  last,  mind!)  fit  to  contain 
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one  thousand  five  hundred  people,  and  there  are  for 
the  people  of  the  parish  to  live  in  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  houses!  And  yet  the  vagabonds  have 
the  impudence  to  tell  us,  that  the  population  of 
England  has  vastly  increased!  Curious  system  that 
depopulates  Romney  Marsh  and  peoples  Bagshot 
Heath!  It  is  an  unnatural  system.  It  is  the  vaga 
bond's  system.  It  is  a  system  that  must  be  destroyed, 
or  that  will  destroy  the  country. 

The  rotten  borough  of  New  Romney  came  next  in 
my  way;  and  here,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found 
myself  upon  the  sea-beach ;  for  I  had  not  looked  at  a 
map  of  Kent  for  years,  and  perhaps,  never.  I  had  got 
a  list  of  places  from  a  friend  in  Sussex,  whom  I  asked 
to  give  me  a  route  to  Dover,  and  to  send  me  through 
those  parts  of  Kent  which  he  thought  would  be  most 
interesting  to  me.  Never  was  I  so  much  surprised  as 
when  I  saw  a  sail.  This  place,  now  that  the  squander 
ings  of  the  THING  are  over,  is,  they  say,  become 
miserably  poor. 

From  New  Romney  to  Dimchurch  is  about  four 
miles:  all  along  I  had  the  sea-beach  on  my  right, 
and,  on  my  left,  sometimes  grass-land  and  sometimes 
corn-land.  They  told  me  here,  and  also  further  back 
in  the  Marsh,  that  they  were  to  have  155.  an  acre  for 
reaping  wheat. 

From  Dimchurch  to  Hythe  you  go  on  the  sea 
beach,  and  nearly  the  same  from  Hythe  to  Sandgate, 
from  which  last  place  you  come  over  the  hill  to  Folke 
stone.  But  let  me  look  back.  Here  has  been  the 
squandering!  Here  has  been  the  pauper-making 
work !  Here  we  see  some  of  these  causes  that  are  now 
sending  some  farmers  to  the  workhouse  and  driving 
others  to  flee  the  country  or  to  cut  their  throats! 

I  had  baited  my  horse  at  New  Romney,  and  was 
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coming  jogging  along  very  soberly,  now  looking  at 
the  sea,  then  looking  at  the  cattle,  then  the  corn, 
when  my  eye,  in  swinging  round,  lighted  upon  a  great 
round  building,  standing  upon  the  beach.  I  had 
scarcely  had  time  to  think  about  what  it  could  be, 
when  twenty  or  thirty  others,  standing  along  the 
coast,  caught  my  eye;  and  if  any  one  had  been 
behind  me,  he  might  have  heard  me  exclaim,  in  a 
voice  that  made  my  horse  bound,  "  The  Marietta 

Towers  by !  "     Oh,  Lord !     To  think  that  I  should 

be  destined  to  behold  these  monuments  of  the  wisdom 
of  Pitt  and  Dundas  and  Perceval !  Good  God !  Here 
they  are,  piles  of  bricks  in  a  circular  form  about  three 
hundred  feet  (guess)  circumference  at  the  base,  about 
forty  feet  high,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
circumference  at  the  top.  There  is  a  door-way, 
about  midway  up,  in  each,  and  each  has  two  windows. 
Cannons  were  to  be  fired  from  the  top  of  these  things, 
in  order  to  defend  the  country  against  the  French 
Jacobins ! 

I  think  I  have  counted  along  here  upwards  of  thirty 
of  these  ridiculous  things,  which  I  dare  say  cost  five, 
perhaps  ten,  thousand  pounds  each;  and  one  of 
which  was,  I  am  told,  sold  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  the 
other  day,  for  two  hundred  pounds!  There  is,  they 
say,  a  chain  of  these  things  all  the  way  to  Hastings! 
I  dare  say  they  cost  millions.  But  far  indeed  are 
these  from  being  all,  or  half,  or  a  quarter  of  the 
squanderings  along  here.  Hythe  is  half  barracks  ; 
the  hills  are  covered  with  barracks;  and  barracks 
most  expensive,  most  squandering,  fill  up  the  side  of 
the  hill.  Here  is  a  canal  (I  crossed  it  at  Appledore) 
made  for  the  length  of  thirty  miles  (from  Hythe,  in 
Kent,  to  Rye,  in  Sussex)  to  keep  out  the  French  ;  for 
those  armies  who  had  so  often  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
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the  Danube,  were  to  be  kept  back  by  a  canal,  made 
by  Pitt,  thirty  feet  wide  at  the  most !  All  along  the 
coast  there  are  works  of  some  sort  or  other;  incessant 
sinks  of  money ;  walls  of  immense  dimensions ;  masses 
of  stone  brought  and  put  into  piles.  Then  you  see 
some  of  the  walls  and  buildings  falling  down;  some 
that  have  never  been  finished.  The  whole  thing,  all 
taken  together,  looks  as  if  a  spell  had  been,  all  of  a 
sudden,  set  upon  the  workmen;  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  Scripture,  here  is  the  "  desolation  of  abomination, 
standing  in  high  places'"  However,  all  is  right. 
These  things  were  made  with  the  hearty  good  will  of 
those  who  are  now  coming  to  ruin  in  consequence  of 
the  debt,  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  making  these 
things !  This  is  all  just.  The  load  will  come,  at  last, 
upon  the  right  shoulders. 

Between  Hythe  and  Sandgate  (a  village  at  about 
two  miles  from  Hythe)  I  first  saw  the  French  coast. 
The  chalk  cliffs  at  Calais  are  as  plain  to  the  view  as 
possible,  and  also  the  land,  which  they  tell  me  is  near 
Boulogne. 

Folkestone  lies  under  a  hill  here,  as  Reigate  does  in 
Surrey,  only  here  the  sea  is  open  to  your  right  as  you 
come  along.  The  corn  is  very  early  here,  and  very 
fine.  All  cut,  even  the  beans;  and  they  will  be 
ready  to  cart  in  a  day  or  two.  Folkestone  is  now  a 
little  place;  probably  a  quarter  part  as  big  as  it  was 
formerly.  Here  is  a  church  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide.  It  is  a  sort  of  little 
cathedral.  The  churchyard  has  evidently  been  three 
times  as  large  as  it  is  now. 

Before  I  got  into  Folkestone  I  saw  no  less  than 

eighty -four  men,  women,  and  boys  and  girls  gleaning 

or  leasing  in  a  field  of  about  ten  acres.     The  people 

all  along  here  complain  most  bitterly  of  the  change  of 
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times.  The  truth  is  that  the  squandered  millions  are 
gone !  The  nation  has  now  to  suffer  for  this  squander 
ing.  The  money  served  to  silence  some;  to  make 
others  bawl;  to  cause  the  good  to  be  oppressed;  to 
cause  the  bad  to  be  exalted ;  to  "  crush  the  Jacobins  " : 
and  what  is  the  result  ?  What  is  the  end  ?  The  end 
is  not  yet  come ;  but  as  to  the  result  thus  far,  go,  ask 
the  families  of  those  farmers,  who,  after  having,  for 
so  many  years,  threatened  to  shoot  Jacobins,  have,  in 
instances  not  a  few,  shot  themselves!  Go,  ask  the 
ghosts  of  Pitt  and  of  Castlereagh  what  has,  thus  far, 
been  the  result  !  Go,  ask  the  Hampshire  fanner,  who, 
not  many  months  since,  actually  blowed  out  his  own 
brains  with  one  of  those  very  pistols  which  he  had 
long  carried  in  his  yeomanry  cavalry  holsters,  to  be 
ready  "  to  keep  down  the  Jacobins  and  Radicals!  " 
O  God!  inscrutable  are  thy  ways ;  but  thou  art  just, 
and  of  thy  justice  what  a  complete  proof  have  we  in 
the  case  of  these  very  martello  towers!  They  were 
erected  to  keep  out  the  Jacobin  French,  lest  they 
should  come  and  assist  the  Jacobin  English.  The 
loyal  people  of  this  coast  were  fattened  by  the  build 
ing  of  them.  Pitt  and  his  loyal  Cinque  Ports  waged 
interminable  war  against  Jacobins.  These  very 
towers  are  now  used  to  keep  these  loyal  Cinque  Ports 
themselves  in  order.  These  towers  are  now  used  to 
lodge  men,  whose  business  it  is  to  sally  forth,  not 
upon  Jacobins,  but  upon  smugglers !  Thus,  after 
having  sucked  up  millions  of  the  nation's  money, 
these  loyal  Cinque  Ports  are  squeezed  again:  kept 
in  order,  kept  down,  by  the  very  towers  which  they 
rejoiced  to  see  rise  to  keep  down  the  Jacobins. 
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DOVER, 

Monday,  I  Sept.,  Evening. 

I  got  here  this  evening  about  six  o'clock,  having 
come  to-day  thirty-six  miles;  but  I  must  defer  my 
remarks  on  the  country  between  Folkestone  and  this 
place;  a  most  interesting  spot,  and  well  worthy  of 
particular  attention.  What  place  I  shall  date  from 
after  Dover  I  am  by  no  means  certain ;  but  be  it  from 
what  place  it  may,  the  continuation  of  my  journal 
shall  be  published,  in  due  course.  If  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  could  not  cut  off  the  communication  between 
me  and  my  readers,  a  mere  strip  of  water,  not  much 
wider  than  an  American  river,  will  hardly  do  it.  I 
am,  in  real  truth,  undecided,  as  yet,  whether  I  shall 
go  on  to  France,  or  back  to  the  Wen.  I  think  I  shall, 
when  I  go  out  of  this  inn,  toss  the  bridle  upon  my 
horse's  neck,  and  let  him  decide  for  me.  I  am  sure 
he  is  more  fit  to  decide  on  such  a  point  than  our 
ministers  are  to  decide  on  any  point  connected  with 
the  happiness,  greatness,  and  honour  of  this  kingdom. 
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I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one, 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under, 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

SHELLEY. 
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THE  PAGEANT  OF  SUMMER 

RICHARD  JEFFERIES 

I 

GREEN  rushes,  long  and  thick,  standing  up  above  the 
edge  of  the  ditch,  told  the  hour  of  the  year  as  dis 
tinctly  as  the  shadow  on  the  dial  the  hour  of  the  day. 
Green  and  thick  and  sappy  to  the  touch,  they  felt  like 
summer,  soft  and  elastic,  as  if  full  of  life,  mere  rushes 
though  they  were.  On  the  fingers  they  left  a  green 
scent ;  rushes  have  a  separate  scent  of  green,  so,  too, 
have  ferns,  very  different  to  that  of  grass  or  leaves. 
Rising  from  brown  sheaths,  the  tall  stems  enlarged  a 
little  in  the  middle,  like  classical  columns,  and  heavy 
with  their  sap  and  freshness,  leaned  against  the  haw 
thorn  sprays.  From  the  earth  they  had  drawn  its 
moisture,  and  made  the  ditch  dry ;  some  of  the  sweet 
ness  of  the  air  had  entered  into  their  fibres,  and  the 
rushes — the  common  rushes — were  full  of  beautiful 
summer.  The  white  pollen  of  early  grasses  growing 
on  the  edge  was  dusted  from  them  each  time  the  haw 
thorn  boughs  were  shaken  by  a  thrush.  These  lower 
sprays  came  down  in  among  the  grass,  and  leaves  and 
grass-blades  touched.  Smooth  round  stems  of  an 
gelica,  big  as  a  gun-barrel,  hollow  and  strong,  stood 
on  the  slope  of  the  mound,  their  tiers  of  well-balanced 
branches  rising  like  those  of  a  tree.  Such  a  sturdy 
growth  pushed  back  the  ranks  of  hedge  parsley  in  full 
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white  flower,  which  blocked  every  avenue  and  wind 
ing  bird's-path  of  the  bank.  But  the  "  gix,"  or  wild 
parsnip,  reached  already  high  above  both,  and  would 
rear  its  fluted  stalk,  joint  on  joint,  till  it  could  face  a 
man.  Trees  they  were  to  the  lesser  birds,  not  even 
bending  if  perched  on ;  but  though  so  stout,  the  birds 
did  not  place  their  nests  on  or  against  them.  Some 
thing  in  the  odour  of  these  umbelliferous  plants, 
perhaps,  is  not  quite  liked;  if  brushed  or  bruised 
they  give  out  a  bitter  greenish  scent.  Under  their 
cover,  well  shaded  and  hidden,  birds  build,  but  not 
against  or  on  the  stems,  though  they  will  affix  their 
nests  to  much  less  certain  supports.  With  the  grasses 
that  overhung  the  edge,  with  the  rushes  in  the  ditch 
itself,  and  these  great  plants  on  the  mound,  the  whole 
hedge  was  wrapped  and  thickened.  No  cunning  of 
glance  could  see  through  it;  it  would  have  needed  a 
ladder  to  help  any  one  look  over. 

It  was  between  the  may  and  the  June  roses.  The 
may-bloom  had  fallen,  and  among  the  hawthorn 
boughs  were  the  little  green  bunches  that  would  feed 
the  redwings  in  autumn.  High  up  the  briars  had 
climbed,  straight  and  towering  while  there  was  a 
thorn,  or  an  ash  sapling,  or  a  yellow-green  willow  to 
uphold  them,  and  then  curving  over  towards  the 
meadow.  The  buds  were  on  them,  but  not  yet  open; 
it  was  between  the  may  and  the  rose. 

As  the  wind,  wandering  over  the  sea,  takes  from 
each  wave  an  invisible  portion,  and  brings  to  those 
on  shore  the  ethereal  essence  of  ocean,  so  the  air 
lingering  among  the  woods  and  hedges — green  waves 
and  billows — became  full  of  fine  atoms  of  summer. 
Swept  from  notched  hawthorn  leaves,  broad-topped 
oak-leaves,  narrow  ash  sprays  and  oval  willows ;  from 
vast  elm  cliffs  and  sharp-taloned  brambles  under; 
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brushed  from  the  waving  grasses  and  stiffening  corn, 
the  dust  of  the  sunshine  was  borne  along  and  breathed. 
Steeped  in  flower  and  pollen  to  the  music  of  bees  and 
birds,  the  stream  of  the  atmosphere  became  a  living 
thing.     It  was  life  to  breathe  it,  for  the  air  itself  was 
life.     The  strength  of  the  earth  went  up  through  the 
leaves  into  the  wind.     Fed  thus  on  the  food  of  the 
Immortals,  the  heart  opened  to  the  width  and  depth 
of  the  summer — to  the  broad  horizon  afar,  down  to 
the  minutest  creature  in  the  grass,  up  to  the  highest 
swallow.     Winter  shows  us  Matter  in  its  dead  form, 
like  the  Primary  rocks,  like  granite  and  basalt — 
clear  but  cold  and  frozen  crystal.     Summer  shows  us 
Matter  changing  into  life,  sap  rising  from  the  earth 
through  a  million  tubes,  the  alchemic  power  of  light 
entering  the  solid  oak;    and  see!    it  bursts  forth  in 
countless  leaves.     Living  things  leap  in  the  grass, 
living  things  drift  upon  the  air,  living  things  are  com 
ing  forth  to  breathe  in  every  hawthorn  bush.     No 
longer  does  the  immense  weight  of  Matter — the  dead, 
the  crystallised — press  ponderously  on  the  thinking 
mind.     The  whole  office  of  Matter  is  to  feed  life — to 
feed  the  green  rushes,  and  the  roses  that  are  about  to 
be;  to  feed  the  swallows  above,  and  us  that  wander 
beneath  them.     So  much  greater  is  this  green  and 
common  rush  than  all  the  Alps. 

Fanning  so  swiftly,  the  wasp's  wings  are  but  just 
visible  as  he  passes ;  did  he  pause,  the  light  would  be 
apparent  through  their  texture.  On  the  wings  of  the 
dragon-fly  as  he  hovers  an  instant  before  he  darts 
there  is  a  prismatic  gleam.  These  wing  textures  are 
even  more  delicate  than  the  minute  filaments  on  a 
swallow's  quill,  more  delicate  than  the  pollen  of  a 
flower.  They  are  formed  of  matter  indeed,  but  how 
exquisitely  it  is  resolved  into  the  means  and  organs 
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of  life!  Though  not  often  consciously  recognised, 
perhaps  this  is  the  great  pleasure  of  summer,  to  watch 
the  earth,  the  dead  particles,  resolving  themselves 
into  the  living  case  of  life,  to  see  the  seed-leaf  push 
aside  the  clod  and  become  by  degrees  the  perfumed 
flower.  From  the  tiny  mottled  egg  come  the  wings 
that  by-and-by  shall  pass  the  immense  sea.  It  is  in 
this  marvellous  transformation  of  clods  and  cold 
matter  into  living  things  that  the  joy  and  the  hope  of 
summer  reside.  Every  blade  of  grass,  each  leaf,  each 
separate  floret  and  petal,  is  an  inscription  speaking 
of  hope.  Consider  the  grasses  and  the  oaks,  the 
swallows,  the  sweet  blue  butterfly — they  are  one  and 
all  a  sign  and  token  showing  before  our  eyes  earth 
made  into  life.  So  that  my  hope  becomes  as  broad 
as  the  horizon  afar,  reiterated  by  every  leaf,  sung  on 
every  bough,  reflected  in  the  gleam  of  every  flower. 
There  is  so  much  for  us  yet  to  come,  so  much  to  be 
gathered,  and  enjoyed.  Not  for  you  and  me,  now, 
but  for  our  race,  who  will  ultimately  use  this  magical 
secret  for  their  happiness.  Earth  holds  secrets 
enough  to  give  them  the  life  of  the  fabled  Immortals. 
My  heart  is  fixed  firm  and  stable  in  the  belief  that 
ultimately  the  sunshine  and  the  summer,  the  flowers 
and  the  azure  sky,  shall  become,  as  it  were,  inter 
woven  into  man's  existence.  He  shall  take  from  all 
their  beauty  and  enjoy  their  glory.  Hence  it  is  that 
a  flower  is  to  me  so  much  more  than  stalk  and  petals. 
When  I  look  in  the  glass  I  see  that  every  line  in  my 
face  means  pessimism;  but  in  spite  of  my  face — that 
is  my  experience — I  remain  an  optimist.  Time  with 
an  unsteady  hand  has  etched  thin  crooked  lines,  and, 
deepening  the  hollows,  has  cast  the  original  expression 
into  shadow.  Pain  and  sorrow  flow  over  us  with 
little  ceasing,  as  the  sea-hoofs  beat  on  the  beach. 
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Let  us  not  look  at  ourselves  but  onwards,  and  take 
strength  from  the  leaf  and  the  signs  of  the  field.  He 
is  indeed  despicable  who  cannot  look  onwards  to  the 
ideal  life  of  man.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  deny  our  birth 
right  of  mind. 

The  long  grass  flowing  towards  the  hedge  has 
reared  in  a  wave  against  it.  Along  the  hedge  it  is 
higher  and  greener,  and  rustles  into  the  very  bushes. 
There  is  a  mark  only  now  where  the  footpath  was ;  it 
passed  close  to  the  hedge,  but  its  place  is  traceable 
only  as  a  groove  in  the  sorrel  and  seed  tops.  Though 
it  has  quite  filled  the  path,  the  grass  there  cannot 
send  its  tops  so  high;  it  has  left  a  winding  crease. 
By  the  hedge  here  stands  a  moss-grown  willow,  and 
its  slender  branches  extend  over  the  sward.  Beyond 
it  is  an  oak,  just  apart  from  the  bushes;  then  the 
ground  gently  rises,  and  an  ancient  pollard  ash, 
hollow  and  black  inside,  guards  an  open  gateway  like 
a  low  tower.  The  different  tone  of  green  shows  that 
the  hedge  is  there  of  nut-trees;  but  one  great  haw 
thorn  spreads  out  in  a  semicircle,  roofing  the  grass 
which  is  yet  more  verdant  in  the  still  pool  (as  it  were) 
under  it.  Next  a  corner,  more  oaks,  and  a  chestnut 
in  bloom.  Returning  to  this  spot  an  old  apple  tree 
stands  right  out  in  the  meadow  like  an  island.  There 
seemed  just  now  the  tiniest  twinkle  of  movement  by 
the  rushes,  but  it  was  lost  among  the  hedge  parsley. 
Among  the  grey  leaves  of  the  willow  there  is  another 
flit  of  motion ;  and  visible  now  against  the  sky  there 
is  a  little  brown  bird,  not  to  be  distinguished  at  the 
moment  from  the  many  other  little  brown  birds  that 
are  known  to  be  about.  He  got  up  into  the  willow 
from  the  hedge  parsley  somehow,  without  being  seen 
to  climb  or  fly.  Suddenly  he  crosses  to  the  tops  of 
the  hawthorn  and  immediately  flings  himself  up  into 
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the  air  a  yard  or  two,  his  wings  and  ruffled  crest 
making  a  ragged  outline;  jerk,  jerk,  jerk,  as  if  it  were 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  keep  even  at  that 
height.  He  scolds,  and  twitters,  and  chirps,  and  all 
at  once  sinks  like  a  stone  into  the  hedge  and  out  of 
sight  as  a  stone  into  a  pond.  It  is  a  whitethroat ;  his 
nest  is  deep  in  the  parsley  and  nettles.  Presently  he 
will  go  out  to  the  island  apple  tree  and  back  again  in 
a  minute  or  two ;  the  pair  of  them  are  so  fond  of  each 
other's  affectionate  company  they  cannot  remain 
apart. 

Watching  the  line  of  the  hedge,  about  every  two 
minutes,  either  near  at  hand  or  yonder  a  bird  darts 
out  just  at  the  level  of  the  grass,  hovers  a  second  with 
labouring  wings,  and  returns  as  swiftly  to  the  cover. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  fly-catcher,  sometimes  a  greenfinch, 
or  chaffinch,  now  and  then  a  robin,  in  one  place  a 
shrike,  perhaps  another  is  a  redstart.  They  are  fly 
fishing  all  of  them,  seizing  insects  from  the  sorrel  tips 
and  grass,  as  the  kingfisher  takes  a  roach  from  the 
water.  A  blackbird  slips  up  into  the  oak  and  a  dove 
descends  in  the  corner  by  the  chestnut  tree.  But 
these  are  not  visible  together,  only  one  at  a  time  and 
with  intervals.  The  larger  part  of  the  life  of  the 
hedge  is  out  of  sight.  All  the  thrust -fledglings,  the 
young  blackbirds,  and  finches  are  hidden,  most  of 
them  on  the  mound  among  the  ivy,  and  parsley,  and 
rough  grasses,  protected  too  by  a  roof  of  brambles. 
The  nests  that  still  have  eggs  are  not,  like  the  nests  of 
the  early  days  of  April,  easily  found;  they  are  deep 
down  in  the  tangled  herbage  by  the  shore  of  the 
ditch,  or  far  inside  the  thorny  thickets  which  then 
looked  mere  bushes,  and  are  now  so  broad.  Landrils 
are  running  in  the  grass  concealed  as  a  man  would  be 
in  a  wood;  they  have  nests  and  eggs  on  the  ground 
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for  which  you  may  search  in  vain  till  the  mowers 
come. 

Up  in  the  corner  a  fragment  of  white  fur  and  marks 
of  scratching  show  where  a  doe  has  been  preparing 
for  a  litter.  Some  well-trodden  runs  lead  from 
mound  to  mound;  they  are  sandy  near  the  hedge 
where  the  particles  have  been  carried  out  adhering 
to  the  rabbits'  feet  and  fur.  A  crow  rises  lazily  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  field,  and  perches  in  the  chestnut. 
His  presence,  too,  was  unsuspected.  He  is  there  by 
far  too  frequently.  At  this  season  the  crows  are 
always  in  the  mowing-grass,  searching  about,  stalking 
in  winding  tracks  from  furrow  to  furrow,  picking  up 
an  egg  here  and  a  foolish  fledgling  that  has  wandered 
from  the  mound  yonder.  Very  likely  there  may  be 
a  moorhen  or  two  slipping  about  under  cover  of  the 
long  grass;  thus  hidden,  they  can  leave  the  shelter 
of  the  flags  and  wander  a  distance  from  the  brook. 
So  that  beneath  the  surface  of  the  grass  and  under  the 
screen  of  the  leaves  there  are  ten  times  more  birds 
than  are  seen. 

Besides  the  singing  and  calling,  there  is  a  peculiar 
sound  which  is  only  heard  in  summer.  Waiting 
quietly  to  discover  what  birds  are  about,  I  become 
aware  of  a  sound  in  the  very  air.  It  is  not  the  mid 
summer  hum  which  will  soon  be  heard  over  the 
heated  hay  in  the  valley  and  over  the  cooler  hills 
alike.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  called  a  hum,  and  does 
but  just  tremble  at  the  extreme  edge  of  hearing.  If 
the  branches  wave  and  rustle  they  overbear  it;  the 
buzz  of  a  passing  bee  is  so  much  louder  it  over 
comes  all  of  it  that  is  in  the  whole  field.  I  cannot 
define  it,  except  by  calling  the  hours  of  winter  to 
mind — they  are  silent;  you  hear  a  branch  crack  or 
creak  as  it  rubs  another  in  the  wood,  you  hear  the 
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hoar-frost  crunch  on  the  grass  beneath  your  feet,  but 
the  air  is  without  sound  in  itself.  The  sound  of 
summer  is  everywhere — in  the  passing  breeze,  in  the 
hedge,  in  the  broad  branching  trees,  in  the  grass  as  it 
swings;  all  the  myriad  particles  that  together  make 
the  summer  are  in  motion.  The  sap  moves  in  the 
trees,  the  pollen  is  pushed  out  from  grass  and  flower, 
and  yet  again  these  acres  and  acres  of  leaves  and 
square  miles  of  grass  blades — for  they  would  cover 
acres  and  square  miles  if  reckoned  edge  to  edge — are 
drawing  their  strength  from  the  atmosphere.  Ex 
ceedingly  minute  as  these  vibrations  must  be,  their 
numbers  perhaps  may  give  them  a  volume  almost 
reaching  in  the  aggregate  to  the  power  of  the  ear. 
Besides  the  quivering  leaf,  the  swinging  grass,  the 
fluttering  bird's  wing,  and  the  thousand  oval  mem 
branes  which  innumerable  insects  whirl  about,  a 
faint  resonance  seems  to  come  from  the  very  earth 
itself.  The  fervour  of  the  sunbeams  descending  in  a 
tidal  flood  rings  on  the  strung  harp  of  earth.  It  is 
this  exquisite  undertone,  heard  and  yet  unheard, 
which  brings  the  mind  into  sweet  accordance  with  the 
wonderful  instrument  of  nature. 

By  the  apple  tree  there  is  a  low  bank,  where  the 
grass  is  less  tall  and  admits  the  heat  direct  to  the 
ground;  here  there  are  blue  flowers — bluer  than  the 
wings  of  my  favourite  butterflies — with  white  centres 
— the  lovely  bird's-eyes,  or  veronica.  The  violet  and 
cowslip,  bluebell  and  rose,  are  known  to  thousands; 
the  veronica  is  overlooked.  The  ploughboys  know 
it,  and  the  wayside  children,  the  mower  and  those 
who  linger  in  fields,  but  few  else.  Brightly  blue  and 
surrounded  by  greenest  grass,  imbedded  in  and  all 
the  more  blue  for  the  shadow  of  the  grass,  these  grow 
ing  butterflies'  wings  draw  to  themselves  the  sun. 
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From  this  island  I  look  down  into  the  depth  of  the 
grasses.  Red  sorrel  spires — deep  drinkers  of  reddest 
sun  wine — stand  the  boldest,  and  in  their  numbers 
threaten  the  buttercups.  To  these  in  the  distance 
they  give  the  gipsy-gold  tint — the  reflection  of  fire  on 
plates  of  the  precious  metal.  It  will  show  even  on  a 
ring  by  firelight ;  blood  in  the  gold,  they  say.  Gather 
the  open  marguerite,  daisies,  and  they  seem  large — 
so  wide  a  disc,  such  fingers  of  rays;  but  in  the  grass 
their  size  is  toned  by  so  much  green.  Clover  heads 
of  honey  lurk  in  the  bunches  and  by  the  hidden  foot 
path.  Like  clubs  from  Polynesia  the  tips  of  the 
grasses  are  varied  in  shape:  some  tend  to  a  point — 
the  foxtails — some  are  hard  and  cylindrical;  others, 
avoiding  the  club  shape,  put  forth  the  slenderest 
branches  with  fruit  of  seed  at  the  ends,  which  tremble 
as  the  air  goes  by.  Their  stalks  are  ripening  and 
becoming  of  the  colour  of  hay  while  yet  the  long 
blades  remain  green. 

Each  kind  is  repeated  a  hundred  times,  the  fox 
tails  are  succeeded  by  foxtails,  the  narrow  blades  by 
narrow  blades,  but  never  become  monotonous ;  sorrel 
stands  by  sorrel,  daisy  flowers  by  daisy.  This  bed  of 
veronica  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  apple  has  a  whole 
handful  of  flowers  and  yet  they  do  not  weary  the  eye. 
Oak  follows  oak  and  elm  ranks  with  elm,  but  the 
woodlands  are  pleasant;  however  many  times  re 
duplicated,  their  beauty  only  increases.  So,  too,  the 
summer  days;  the  sun  rises  on  the  same  grasses  and 
green  hedges,  there  is  the  same  blue  sky,  but  did  we 
ever  have  enough  of  them?  No,  not  in  a  hundred 
years !  There  seems  always  a  depth,  somewhere,  un 
explored,  a  thicket  that  has  not  been  seen  through,  a 
corner  full  of  ferns,  a  quaint  old  hollow  tree,  which 
may  give  us  something.  Bees  go  by  me  as  I  stand 
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under  the  apple,  but  they  pass  on  for  the  most  part 
bound  on  a  long  journey,  across  to  the  clover  fields  or 
up  to  the  thyme  lands ;  only  a  few  go  down  into  the 
mowing-grass.  The  hive  bees  are  the  most  im 
patient  of  insects ;  they  cannot  bear  to  entangle  their 
wings  beating  against  grasses  or  boughs.  Not  one 
will  enter  a  hedge.  They  like  an  open  and  level  sur 
face,  places  cropped  by  sheep,  the  sward  by  the 
roadside,  fields  of  clover,  where  the  flower  is  not  deep 
under  grass. 

II 

It  is  the  patient  humble-bee  that  goes  down  into 
the  forest  of  the  mowing-grass.     If  entangled,  the 
humble-bee  climbs  up  a  sorrel  stem  and  takes  wing, 
without  any  sign  of  annoyance.     His  broad  back 
with  tawny  bar  buoyantly  glides  over  the  golden 
buttercups.     He  hums  to  himself  as  he  goes,  so  happy 
is  he.     He  knows  no  skep,  no  cunning  work  in  glass 
receives  his  labour,  no  artificial  saccharine  aids  him 
when  the  beams  of  the  sun  are  cold,  there  is  no  step 
to  his  house  that  he  may  alight  in  comfort ;  the  way 
is  not  made  clear  for  him  that  he  may  start  straight 
for  the  flowers,  nor  are  any  sown  for  him.     He  has  no 
shelter  if  the  storm  descends  suddenly;    he  has  no 
dome  of  twisted  straw  well  thatched  and  tiled  to 
retreat  to.     The  butcher-bird,  with  a  beak  like  a 
crooked  iron  nail,   drives  him  to  the  ground,   and 
leaves  him  pierced  with  a  thorn;   but  no  hail  of  shot 
revenges  his  tortures.     The  grass  stiffens  at  nightfall 
(in  autumn),  and  he  must  creep  where  he  may,  if 
possibly  he  may  escape  the  frost.     No  one  cares  for 
the  humble-bee.     But  down  to  the  flowering  nettle 
in  the  mossy-sided  ditch,  up  into  the  tall  elm,  wind- 
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ing  in  and  out  and  round  the  branched  buttercups, 
along  the  banks  of  the  brook,  far  inside  the  deepest 
wood,  away  he  wanders  and  despises  nothing.  His 
nest  is  under  the  rough  grasses  and  the  mosses  of  the 
mound,  a  mere  tunnel  beneath  the  fibres  and  matted 
surface.  The  hawthorn  overhangs  it,  the  fern  grows 
by,  red  mice  rustle  past. 

It  thunders,  and  the  great  oak  trembles;  the 
heavy  rain  drops  through  the  treble  roof  of  oak  and 
hawthorn  and  fern.  Under  the  arched  branches  the 
lightning  plays  along,  swiftly  to  and  fro,  or  seems  to, 
like  the  swish  of  a  whip,  a  yellowish-red  against  the 
green;  a  boom!  a  crackle  as  if  a  tree  fell  from  the 
sky.  The  thick  grasses  are  bowed,  the  white  florets 
of  the  wild  parsley  are  beaten  down,  the  rain  hurls 
itself,  and  suddenly  a  fierce  blast  tears  the  green  oak 
leaves  and  whirls  them  out  into  the  fields;  but  the 
humble-bee's  home,  under  moss  and  matted  fibres, 
remains  uninjured.  His  house  at  the  root  of  the 
king  of  trees,  like  a  cave  in  the  rock,  is  safe.  The 
storm  passes  and  the  sun  comes  out,  the  air  is  the 
sweeter  and  the  richer  for  the  rain,  like  verses  with  a 
rhyme;  there  will  be  more  hon^y  in  the  flowers. 
Humble  he  is,  but  wild;  always  in  the  field,  the 
wood;  always  by  the  banks  and  thickets;  always 
wild  and  humming  to  his  flowers.  Therefore  I  like 
the  humble-bee,  being,  at  heart  at  least,  for  ever 
roaming  among  the  woodlands  and  the  hills  and  by 
the  brooks.  In  such  quick  summer  storms  the 
lightning  gives  the  impression  of  being  far  more 
dangerous  than  the  zigzag  paths  traced  on  the 
autumn  sky.  The  electric  cloud  seems  almost  level 
with  the  ground  and  the  livid  flame  to  rush  to  and 
fro  beneath  the  boughs  as  the  little  bats  do  in  the 
evening. 
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Caught  by  such  a  cloud,  I  have  stayed  under  thick 
larches  at  the  edge  of  plantations.  They  are  no 
shelter,  but  conceal  one  perfectly.  The  wood- 
pigeons  come  home  to  their  nest  trees;  in  larches 
they  seem  to  have  permanent  nests,  almost  like 
rooks.  Kestrels,  too,  come  home  to  the  wood. 
Pheasants  crow,  but  not  from  fear — from  defiance; 
in  fear  they  scream.  The  boom  startles  them,  and 
they  instantly  defy  the  sky.  The  rabbits  quietly 
feed  on  out  in  the  field  between  the  thistles  and 
rushes  that  so  often  grow  in  woodside  pastures, 
quietly  hopping  to  their  favourite  places,  utterly 
heedless  how  heavy  the  echoes  may  be  in  the  hollows 
of  the  wooded  hills.  Till  the  rain  comes  they  take 
no  heed  whatever,  but  then  make  for  shelter.  Black 
birds  often  make  a  good  deal  of  noise;  but  the  soft 
turtle-doves  coo  gently,  let  the  lightning  be  as  savage 
as  it  will.  Nothing  has  the  least  fear.  Man  alone, 
more  senseless  than  a  pigeon,  put  a  god  in  vapour; 
and  to  this  day,  though  the  printing  press  has  set  a 
foot  on  every  threshold,  numbers  bow  the  knee  when 
they  hear  the  roar  the  timid  dove  does  not  heed.  So 
trustful  are  the  doves,  the  squirrels,  the  birds  of  the 
branches,  and  the  creatures  of  the  field.  Under  their 
tuition  let  us  rid  ourselves  of  mental  terrors,  and  face 
death  itself  as  calmly  as  they  do  the  livid  lightning; 
so  trustful  and  so  content  with  their  fate,  resting  in 
themselves  and  unappalled.  If  but  by  reason  and 
will  I  could  reach  the  godlike  calm  and  courage  of 
what  we  so  thoughtfully  call  the  timid  turtle-dove, 
I  should  lead  a  nearly  perfect  life. 

The  bark  of  the  ancient  apple  tree  under  which  I 

have  been  standing  is  shrunken  like  iron  which  has 

been  heated  and  let  cool  round  the  rim  of  a  wheel. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  horses  have  rubbed  against 
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it  while  feeding  in  the  aftermath.  The  scales  of  the 
bark  are  gone  or  smoothed  down  and  level,  so  that 
insects  have  no  hiding-place.  There  are  no  crevices 
for  them,  the  horsehairs  that  were  caught  anywhere 
have  been  carried  away  by  birds  for  their  nests.  The 
trunk  is  smooth  and  columnar,  hard  as  iron.  A 
hundred  times  the  mowing-grass  has  grown  up  around 
it,  the  birds  have  built  their  nests,  the  butterflies 
fluttered  by,  and  the  acorns  dropped  from  the  oaks. 
It  is  a  long,  long  time,  counted  by  artificial  hours  or 
by  the  seasons,  but  it  is  longer  still  in  another  way. 
The  greenfinch  in  the  hawthorn  yonder  has  been  there 
since  I  came  out,  and  all  the  time  has  been  happily 
talking  to  his  love.  He  has  left  the  hawthorn  indeed, 
but  only  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  fetch  a  few  seeds,  and 
comes  back  each  time  more  full  of  song-talk  than 
ever.  He  notes  no  slow  movement  cf  the  oak's 
shadow  on  the  grass;  it  is  nothing  to  him  and  his 
lady  dear  that  the  sun,  as  seen  from  his  nest,  is  cross 
ing  from  one  great  bough  of  the  oak  to  another.  The 
dew  even  in  the  deepest  and  most  tangled  grass  has 
long  since  been  dried,  and  some  of  the  flowers  that 
close  at  noon  will  shortly  fold  their  petals.  The 
morning  airs,  which  breathe  so  sweetly,  come  less  and 
less  frequently  as  the  heat  increases.  Vanishing 
from  the  sky,  the  last  fragments  of  cloud  have  left  an 
untarnished  azure.  Many  times  the  bees  have  re 
turned  to  their  hives,  and  thus  the  index  of  the  day 
advances.  It  is  nothing  to  the  greenfinches;  all 
their  thoughts  are  in  their  song-talk.  The  sunny 
moment  is  to  them  all  in  all.  So  deeply  are  they  rapt 
in  it  that  they  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  moment 
or  a  year.  There  is  no  clock  for  feeling,  for  joy,  for 
love. 

And  with  all  their  motions  and  stepping  from 
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bough  to  bough,  they  are  not  restless;  they  have  so 
much  time,  you  see.  So,  too,  the  whitethroat  in  the 
wild  parsley;  so,  too,  the  thrush  that  just  now  peered 
out  and  partly  fluttered  his  wings  as  he  stood  to  look. 
A  butterfly  comes  and  stays  on  a  leaf — a  leaf  much 
warmed  by  the  sun — and  shuts  his  wings.  In  a 
minute  he  opens  them,  shuts  them  again,  half  wheels 
round,  and  by-and-by — just  when  he  chooses,  and 
not  before — floats  away.  The  flowers  open,  and 
remain  open  for  hours,  to  the  sun.  Hastelessness  is 
the  only  word  one  can  make  up  to  describe  it ;  there 
is  much  rest,  but  no  haste.  Each  moment,  as  with 
the  greenfinches,  is  so  full  of  life  that  it  seems  so  long 
and  so  sufficient  in  itself.  Not  only  the  days,  but 
life  itself  lengthens  in  summer.  I  would  spread 
abroad  my  arms  and  gather  more  of  it  to  me,  could  I 
do  so. 

All  the  procession  of  living  and  growing  things 
passes.  The  grass  stands  up  taller  and  still  taller,  the 
sheaths  open,  and  the  stalk  arises,  the  pollen  clings 
till  the  breeze  sweeps  it.  The  bees  rush  past,  and 
the  resolute  wasps;  the  humble-bees,  whose  weight 
swings  them  along.  About  the  oaks  and  maples  the 
brown  chafers  swarm,  and  the  fern-owls  at  dusk,  and 
the  blackbirds  and  jays  by  day,  cannot  reduce  their 
legions  while  they  last.  Yellow  butterflies,  and 
white,  broad  red  admirals,  and  sweet  blues;  think  of 
the  kingdom  of  flowers  which  is  theirs!  Heavy 
moths  burring  at  the  edge  of  the  copse;  green,  and 
red,  and  gold  flies :  gnats,  like  smoke,  around  the  tree- 
tops  ;  midges  so  thick  over  the  brook,  as  if  you  could 
haul  a  netful;  tiny  leaping  creatures  in  the  grass; 
bronze  beetles  across  the  path;  blue  dragon-flies 
pondering  on  cool  leaves  of  water-plantain.  Blue 
jays  flitting,  a  magpie  drooping  across  from  elm  to 
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elm;  young  rooks  that  have  escaped  the  hostile  shot 
blundering  up  into  the  branches;  missel  thrushes 
leading  their  fledglings,  already  strong  on  the  wing 
from  field  to  field.  An  egg  here  on  the  sward  dropped 
by  a  starling;  a  red  ladybird  creeping,  tortoise-like, 
up  a  green  fern  frond.  Finches  undulating  through 
the  air,  shooting  themselves  with  closed  wings,  and 
linnets  happy  with  their  young. 

Golden  dandelion  discs — gold  and  orange — of  a  hue 
more  beautiful,  I  think,  than  the  higher  and  more 
visible  buttercup.  A  blackbird,  gleaming,  so  black 
is  he,  splashing  in  the  runlet  of  water  across  the  gate 
way.  A  ruddy  kingfisher  swiftly  drawing  himself, 
as  you  might  draw  a  stroke  with  a  pencil,  over  the 
surface  of  the  yellow  buttercups,  and  away  above  the 
hedge.  Hart's-tongue  fern,  thick  with  green,  so 
green  as  to  be  thick  with  its  colour,  deep  in  the  ditch 
under  the  shady  hazel  boughs.  White  meadow 
sweet  lifting  its  tiny  florets,  and  black-flowered  sedges. 
You  must  push  through  the  reed  grass  to  find  the 
sword-flags;  the  stout  willow-herbs  will  not  be 
trampled  down,  but  resist  the  foot  like  underwood. 
Pink  lychnis  flowers  behind  the  withy  stoles,  and  little 
black  moorhens  swim  away,  as  you  gather  it,  after 
their  mother,  who  has  dived  under  the  water-grass, 
and  broken  the  smooth  surface  of  the  duckweed. 
Yellow  loosestrife  is  rising,  thick  comfrey  stands  at 
the  very  edge ;  the  sandpipers  run  where  the  shore  is 
free  from  bushes.  Back  by  the  underwood  the  prickly 
and  repellent  brambles  will  presently  present  us  with 
fruit.  For  the  squirrels  the  nuts  are  forming,  green 
beechmast  is  there — green  wedges  under  the  spray; 
up  in  the  oaks  the  small  knots,  like  bark  rolled  up 
in  a  dot,  will  be  acorns.  Purple  vetches  along  the 
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mounds,  yellow  lotus  where  the  grass  is  shorter  and 
orchis  succeeds  to  orchis.  As  I  write  them,  so  these 
things  come — not  set  in  gradation,  but  like  the  broad 
cast  flowers  in  the  mowing-grass. 

Now  follows  the  gorse,  and  the  pink  rest-hallow, 
and  the  sweet  lady's-bedstraw,  set  as  it  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  little  thorn-bush.  The  broad  repetition 
of  the  yellow  clover  is  not  to  be  written;  acre  upon 
acre,  and  not  one  spot  of  green,  as  if  all  the  green  had 
been  planed  away,  leaving  only  the  flowers  to  which 
the  bees  come  by  the  thousand  from  far  and  near. 
But  one  white  campion  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
lake  of  yellow.  The  field  is  scented  as  though  a 
hundred  hives  of  honey  had  been  emptied  on  it. 
Along  the  mound  by  it  the  bluebells  are  seeding,  the 
hedge  has  been  cut  and  the  ground  is  strewn  with 
twigs.  Among  those  seeding  bluebells  and  dry  twigs 
and  mosses  I  think  a  titlark  has  his  nest,  as  he  stays 
all  day  there  and  in  the  oak  over.  The  pale  clear 
yellow  of  charlock,  sharp  and  clear,  promises  the 
finches  bushels  of  seed  for  their  young.  Under  the 
scarlet  of  the  poppies  the  larks  run,  and  then  for 
change  of  colour  soar  into  the  blue.  Creamy  honey 
suckle  on  the  hedge  around  the  cornfield,  buds  of 
wild  rose  everywhere,  but  no  sweet  petal  yet. 
Yonder,  where  the  wheat  can  climb  no  higher  up 
the  slope,  are  the  purple  heath-bells,  thyme  and 
flitting  stonechats. 

The  lone  barn  shut  off  by  acres  of  barley  is  noisy 
with  sparrows.  It  is  their  city,  and  there  is  a  nest  in 
every  crevice,  almost  under  every  tile.  Sometimes 
the  partridges  run  between  the  ricks,  and  when  the 
bats  come  out  of  the  roof,  leverets  play  in  the  waggon- 
track.  At  even  a  fern-owl  beats  by,  passing  close  to 
the  eaves  whence  the  moths  issue.  On  the  narrow 
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waggon-track  which  descends  along  a  coombe  and  is 
worn  in  chalk,  the  heat  pours  down  by  day  as  if  an  in 
visible  lens  in  the  atmosphere  focussed  the  sun's  rays. 
Strong  woody  knapweed  endures  it,  so  does  toadflax 
and  pale  blue  scabious,  and  wild  mignonette.  The 
very  sun  of  Spain  burns  and  burns  and  ripens  the 
wheat  on  the  edge  of  the  coombe,  and  will  only  let 
the  spring  moisten  a  yard  or  two  around  it ;  but  there 
a  few  rushes  have  sprung,  and  in  the  water  itself 
brooklime  with  blue  flowers  grows  so  thickly  that 
nothing  but  a  bird  could  find  space  to  drink.  So 
down  again  from  this  sun  of  Spain  to  woody  coverts 
where  the  wild  hops  are  blocking  every  avenue,  and 
green-flowered  bryony  would  fain  climb  to  the  trees; 
where  grey-flecked  ivy  winds  spirally  about  the  red 
rugged  bark  of  pines,  where  burdocks  fight  for  the 
footpath,  and  teazle-heads  look  over  the  low  hedges. 
Brake-fern  rises  five  feet  high;  in  some  way  wood 
peckers  are  associated  with  brake,  and  there  seem 
more  of  them  where  it  flourishes.  If  you  count  the 
depth  and  strength  of  its  roots  in  the  loamy  sand,  add 
the  thickness  of  its  flattened  stem,  and  the  width  of 
its  branching  fronds,  you  may  say  that  it  comes  near 
to  be  a  little  tree.  Beneath  where  the  ponds  are 
bushy  mare's-tails  grow,  and  on  the  moist  banks 
jointed  pewterwort;  some  of  the  broad  bronze  leaves 
of  water-weeds  seem  to  try  and  conquer  the  pond 
and  cover  it  so  firmly  that  a  wagtail  may  run  on  them. 
A  white  butterfly  follows  along  the  waggon-road,  the 
pheasants  slip  away  as  quietly  as  the  butterfly  flies,  but 
a  jay  screeches  loudly  and  flutters  in  high  rage  to  see 
us.  Under  an  ancient  garden  wall  among  matted 
bines  of  trumpet  convolvulus,  there  is  a  hedge- 
sparrow's  nest  overhung  with  ivy  on  which  even  now 
the  last  black  berries  cling. 
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There  are  minute  white  flowers  on  the  top  of  the 
wall,  out  of  reach,  and  lichen  grows  against  it  dried 
by  the  sun  till  it  looks  ready  to  crumble.  By  the 
gateway  grows  a  thick  bunch  of  meadow  geranium, 
soon  to  flower;  over  the  gate  is  the  dusty  highway 
road,  quiet  but  dusty,  dotted  with  the  innumerable 
footmarks  of  a  flock  of  sheep  that  has  passed.  The 
sound  of  their  bleating  still  comes  back,  and  the  bees 
driven  up  by  their  feet  have  hardly  had  time  to  settle 
again  on  the  white  clover  beginning  to  flower  on  the 
short  roadside  sward.  All  the  hawthorn  leaves  and 
briar  and  bramble,  the  honeysuckle,  too,  is  gritty 
with  the  dust  that  has  been  scattered  upon  it.  But 
see — can  it  be?  Stretch  a  hand  high,  quick,  and 
reach  it  down;  the  first,  the  sweetest,  the  dearest 
rose  of  June.  Not  yet  expected,  for  the  time  is  be 
tween  the  may  and  the  roses,  least  of  all  here  in  the 
hot  and  dusty  highway;  but  it  is  found — the  first 
rose  of  June. 

Straight  go  the  white  petals  to  the  heart ;  straight 
the  mind's  glance  goes  back  to  how  many  other 
pageants  of  summer  in  old  times!  When  perchance 
the  sunny  days  were  even  more  sunny;  when  the 
stilly  oaks  were  full  of  mystery,  lurking  like  the 
Druid's  mistletoe  in  the  midst  of  their  mighty 
branches.  A  glamour  in  the  heart  came  back  to  it 
again  from  every  flower;  as  the  sunshine  was  re 
flected  from  them  so  the  feeling  in  the  heart  returned 
tenfold.  To  the  dreamy  summer  haze  love  gave  a 
deep  enchantment,  the  colours  were  fairer,  the  blue 
more  lovely  in  the  lucid  sky.  Each  leaf  finer,  and  the 
gross  earth  enamelled  beneath  the  feet.  A  sweet  breath 
on  the  air,  a  soft  warm  hand  in  the  touch  of  the  sun 
shine,  a  glance  in  the  gleam  of  the  rippled  waters,  a 
whisper  in  the  dance  of  the  shadows.  The  ethereal 
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haze  lifted  the  heavy  oaks  and  they  were  buoyant 
on  the  mead,  the  rugged  bark  was  chastened  and  no 
longer  rough,  each  slender  flower  beneath  them  again 
refined.  There  was  a  presence  everywhere  though 
unseen,  on  the  open  hills,  and  not  shut  out  under  the 
dark  pines.  Dear  were  the  June  roses  then  because 
for  another  gathered.  Yet  even  dearer  now  with  so 
many  years  as  it  were  upon  the  petals;  all  the  days 
that  have  been  before,  all  the  heart-throbs,  all  our 
hopes  lie  in  this  opened  bud.  Let  not  the  eyes  grow 
dim,  look  not  back  but  forward;  the  soul  must  up 
hold  itself  like  the  sun.  Let  us  labour  to  make  the 
heart  grow  larger  as  we  become  older,  as  the  spreading 
oak  gives  more  shelter.  That  we  could  but  take  to  the 
soul  some  of  the  greatness  and  the  beauty  of  the  summer ! 
Still  the  pageant  moves.  The  song-talk  of  the 
finches  rises  and  sinks  like  the  tinkle  of  a  waterfall. 
The  greenfinches  have  been  by  me  all  the  while.  A 
bullfinch  pipes  now  and  then  further  up  the  hedge 
where  the  brambles  and  thorns  are  thickest.  Boldest 
of  birds  to  look  at,  he  is  always  in  hiding.  The  shrill 
tone  of  a  goldfinch  came  just  now  from  the  ash 
branches,  but  he  has  gone  on.  Every  four  or  five 
minutes  a  chaffinch  sings  close  by,  and  another  fills 
the  interval  near  the  gateway.  There  are  linnets 
somewhere,  but  I  cannot  from  the  old  apple  tree  fix 
their  exact  place.  Thrushes  have  sung  and  ceased; 
they  will  begin  again  in  ten  minutes.  The  blackbirds 
do  not  cease ;  the  note  uttered  by  a  blackbird  in  the 
oak  yonder  before  it  can  drop  is  taken  up  by  a  second 
near  the  top  of  the  field,  and  ere  it  falls  is  caught  by  a 
third  on  the  left-hand  side.  From  one  of  the  topmost 
boughs  of  an  elm  there  fell  the  song  of  a  willow 
warbler  for  awhile ;  one  of  the  least  of  birds,  he  often 
seeks  the  highest  branches  of  the  highest  tree. 
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A  yellowhammer  has  just  flown  from  a  bare  branch 
in  the  gateway,  where  he  has  been  perched  and  singing 
a  full  hour.  Presently  he  will  commence  again,  and 
as  the  sun  declines  will  sing  him  to  the  horizon,  and 
then  again  sing  till  nearly  dusk.  The  yellowhammer 
is  almost  the  longest  of  all  the  singers;  he  sits  and 
sits  and  has  no  inclination  to  move.  In  the  spring 
he  sings,  in  the  summer  he  sings,  and  he  continues 
when  the  last  sheaves  are  being  carried  from  the  wheat 
field.  The  redstart  yonder  has  given  forth  a  few 
notes,  the  whitethroat  flings  himself  into  the  air  at 
short  intervals  and  chatters,  the  shrike  calls  sharp 
and  determined,  faint  but  shrill  calls  descend  from  the 
swifts  in  the  air.  These  descend,  but  the  twittering 
notes  of  the  swallows  do  not  reach  so  far — they  are 
too  high  to-day.  A  cuckoo  has  called  by  the  brook, 
and  now  fainter  from  a  greater  distance.  That  the 
titlarks  are  singing  I  know,  but  not  within  hearing 
from  here ;  a  dove,  though,  is  audible,  and  a  chiff chaff 
has  twice  passed.  Afar  beyond  the  oaks  at  the  top 
of  the  field  dark  specks  ascend  from  time  to  time,  and 
after  moving  in  wide  circles  for  awhile  descend  again 
to  the  corn.  These  must  be  larks;  but  their  notes 
are  not  powerful  enough  to  reach  me,  though  they 
would  were  it  not  for  the  song  in  the  hedges,  the  hum 
of  innumerable  insects,  and  the  ceaseless  "  crake, 
crake  "  of  landrails.  There  are  at  least  two  landrails 
in  the  mowing-grass;  one  of  them  just  now  seemed 
coming  straight  towards  the  apple  tree,  and  I  ex 
pected  in  a  minute  to  see  the  grass  move,  when  the 
bird  turned  aside  and  entered  the  tufts  and  wild 
parsley  by  the  hedge.  Thence  the  call  has  come 
without  a  moment's  pause,  "  crake,  crake,"  till  the 
thick  hedge  seems  filled  with  it.  Tits  have  visited  the 
apple  tree  over  my  head,  a  wren  has  sung  in  the  willow 
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or  rather  on  a  dead  branch  projecting  lower  down  than 
the  leafy  boughs,  and  a  robin  across  under  the  elms  in 
the  opposite  hedge.  Elms  are  a  favourite  tree  of 
robins — not  the  upper  branches,  but  those  that  grow 
down  the  trunk,  and  are  the  first  to  have  leaves  in 
spring. 

The  yellowhammer  is  the  most  persistent  individu 
ally,  but  I  think  the  blackbirds  when  listened  to  are 
the  masters  of  the  fields.  Before  one  can  finish 
another  begins,  like  the  summer  ripples  succeeding 
behind  each  other,  so  that  the  melodious  sound  merely 
changes  its  position.  Now  here,  now  in  the  corner, 
then  across  the  field,  again  in  the  distant  copse,  where 
it  seems  about  to  sink,  when  it  rises  again  almost 
at  hand.  Like  a  great  human  artist,  the  blackbird 
makes  no  effort,  being  fully  conscious  that  his  liquid 
tone  cannot  be  matched.  He  utters  a  few  delicious 
notes,  and  carelessly  quits  the  green  stage  of  the  oak 
till  it  pleases  him  to  sing  again.  Without  the  black 
bird,  in  whose  throat  the  sweetness  of  the  green  fields 
dwells,  the  days  would  be  only  partly  summer. 
Without  the  violet  all  the  bluebells  and  cowslips 
could  not  make  a  spring,  and  without  the  blackbird, 
even  the  nightingale  would  be  but  half  welcome. 
It  is  not  yet  noon,  these  songs  have  been  ceaseless 
since  dawn;  this  evening,  after  the  yellowhammer 
has  sung  the  sun  down,  when  the  moon  rises  and  the 
faint  stars  appear,  still  the  cuckoo  will  call,  and  the 
grasshopper  lark,  the  landrail's  "  crake,  crake  "  will 
echo  from  the  mound,  a  warbler  or  a  blackcap  will 
utter  his  notes,  and  even  at  the  darkest  of  the  summer 
night  the  swallows  will  hardly  sleep  in  their  nests. 
As  the  morning  sky  grows  blue,  an  hour  before  the 
sun,  up  will  rise  the  larks  singing  and  audible  now, 
the  cuckoo  will  recommence,  and  the  swallows  will 
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start  again  on  their  tireless  journey.  So  that  the 
songs  of  the  summer  birds  are  as  ceaseless  as  the  sound 
of  the  waterfall  which  plays  day  and  night. 

I  cannot  leave  it;  I  must  stay  under  the  old  tree 
in  the  midst  of  the  long  grass,  the  luxury  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  song  in  the  very  air.  I  seem  as  if  I  could  feel 
all  the  glowing  life  the  sunshine  gives  and  the  south 
wind  calls  to  being.  The  endless  grass,  the  endless 
leaves,  the  immense  strength  of  the  oak  expanding, 
the  unalloyed  joy  of  finch  and  blackbird;  from  all  of 
them  I  receive  a  little.  Each  gives  me  something 
of  the  pure  joy  they  gather  for  themselves.  In  the 
blackbird's  melody  one  note  is  mine ;  in  the  dance  of 
the  leaf  shadows  the  formed  maze  is  for  me,  though 
the  motion  is  theirs;  the  flowers  with  a  thousand 
faces  have  collected  the  kisses  of  the  morning.  Feeling 
with  them,  I  receive  some,  at  least,  of  their  fulness  of 
life.  Never  could  I  have  enough;  never  stay  long 
enough — whether  here  or  whether  lying  on  the  shorter 
sward  under  the  sweeping  and  graceful  birches,  or 
on  the  thyme-scented  hills.  Hour  after  hour,  and 
still  not  enough.  Or  walking  the  footpath  was  never 
long  enough,  or  my  strength  sufficient  to  endure  till 
the  mind  was  weary.  The  exceeding  beauty  of  the 
earth,  in  her  splendour  of  life,  yields  a  new  thought 
with  every  petal.  The  hours  when  the  mind  is 
absorbed  by  beauty  are  the  only  hours  when  we  really 
live,  so  that  the  longer  we  can  stay  among  these  things 
so  much  the  more  is  snatched  from  inevitable  Time. 
Let  the  shadow  advance  upon  the  dial — I  can  watch 
it  with  equanimity  while  it  is  there  to  be  watched. 
It  is  only  when  the  shadow  is  not  there,  when  the 
clouds  of  winter  cover  it,  that  the  dial  is  terrible. 
The  invisible  shadow  goes  on  and  steals  from  us. 
But  now,  while  I  can  see  the  shadow  of  the  tree  and 
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watch  it  slowly  gliding  along  the  surface  of  the  grass, 
it  is  mine.  These  are  the  only  hours  that  are  not 
wasted — these  hours  that  absorb  the  soul  and  fill  it 
with  beauty.  This  is  real  life,  and  all  else  is  illusion, 
or  mere  endurance.  Does  this  reverie  of  flowers  and 
waterfall  and  song  form  an  ideal,  a  human  ideal, 
in  the  mind?  It  does;  much  the  same  ideal  that 
Phidias  sculptured  of  man  and  woman  filled  with  a 
godlike  sense  of  the  violet  fields  of  Greece,  beautiful 
beyond  thought,  calm  as  my  turtle-dove  before  the 
lurid  lightning  of  the  unknown.  To  be  beautiful  and 
to  be  calm,  without  mental  fear,  is  the  ideal  of  nature. 
If  I  cannot  achieve  it,  at  least  I  can  think  it. 
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Blow,  winds !   and  waft  through  all  the  rooms 
The  snow-flakes  of  the  cherry-blooms ! 
Blow,  winds !  and  bend  within  my  reach 
The  fiery  blossoms  of  the  peach ! 

O  Life  and  Love !    O  happy  throng 
Of  thoughts,  whose  only  speech  is  song ! 
O  heart  of  man!  canst  thou  not  be 
Blithe  as  the  air  is,  and  as  free  ? 

LONGFELLOW. 
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A  RAMBLE  FROM  RICHMOND 
TO    LONDON 

RICHARD  STEELE 

Sine  me,  vacivum  tempus  ne  quod  dem  mihi 
Laboris. — TER.  Heaut.  Act.  i.  Sc.  i. 

IT  is  an  inexpressible  pleasure  to  know  a  little  of  the 
world,  and  be  of  no  character  or  significancy  in  it. 

To  be  ever  unconcerned,  and  ever  looking  on  new 
objects  with  an  endless  curiosity,  is  a  delight  known 
only  to  those  who  are  turned  for  speculation:  nay, 
they  who  enjoy  it  must  value  things  only  as  they 
are  the  objects  of  speculation,  without  drawing  any 
worldly  advantage  to  themselves  from  them,  but  just 
as  they  are  what  contribute  to  their  amusement,  or 
the  improvement  of  the  mind.  I  lay  one  night  last 
week  at  Richmond;  and  being  restless,  not  out  of 
dissatisfaction,  but  a  certain  busy  inclination  one 
sometimes  has,  I  rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  and 
took  boat  for  London,  with  a  resolution  to  rove  by 
boat  and  coach  for  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours, 
till  the  many  different  objects  I  must  needs  meet  with 
should  tire  my  imagination,  and  give  me  an  inclination 
to  a  repose  more  profound  than  I  was  at  that  time 
capable  of.  I  beg  people's  pardon  for  an  odd  humour 
I  am  guilty  of,  and  was  often  that  day,  which  is 
saluting  any  person  whom  I  like,  whether  I  know  him 
or  not.  This  is  a  particularity  would  be  tolerated  in 
me,  if  they  considered  that  the  greatest  pleasure  I 
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know  I  receive  at  my  eyes,  and  that  I  am  obliged  to 
an  agreeable  person  for  coming  abroad  into  my  view, 
as  another  is  for  a  visit  of  conversation  at  their  own 
houses. 

The  hours  of  the  day  and  night  are  taken  up  in 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  by  people  as 
different  from  each  other  as  those  who  are  born  in 
different  centuries.  Men  of  six  o'clock  give  way  to 
those  of  nine,  they  of  nine  to  the  generation  of  twelve; 
and  they  of  twelve  disappear,  and  make  room  for  the 
fashionable  world,  who  have  made  two  o'clock  the 
noon  of  the  day. 

When  we  first  put  off  from  shore,  we  soon  fell  in 
with  a  fleet  of  gardeners,  bound  for  the  several  market 
ports  of  London ;  and  it  was  the  most  pleasing  scene 
imaginable  to  see  the  cheerfulness  with  which  those 
industrious  people  plied  their  way  to  a  certain  sale  of 
their  goods.  The  banks  on  each  side  are  as  well 
peopled,  and  beautified  with  as  agreeable  plantations, 
as  any  spot  on  the  earth ;  but  the  Thames  itself,  loaded 
with  the  product  of  each  shore,  added  very  much  to 
the  landscape.  It  was  very  easy  to  observe  by  their 
sailing,  and  the  countenances  of  the  ruddy  virgins, 
who  were  supercargoes,  the  parts  of  the  town  to  which 
they  were  bound.  There  was  an  air  in  the  purveyors 
for  Covent-garden,  who  frequently  converse  with 
morning  rakes,  very  unlike  the  seeming  sobriety  of 
those  bound  for  Stocks-market. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  our  voyage;  but 
I  landed  with  ten  sail  of  apricot-boats,  at  Strand- 
bridge,  after  having  put  in  at  Nine-Elms,  and  taken 
in  melons,  consigned  by  Mr.  Cuffe,  of  that  place,  to 
Sarah  Sewell  and  Company,  at  their  stall  in  Covent- 
garden.  We  arrived  at  Strand-bridge  at  six  of  the 
clock,  and  were  unloading ;  when  the  hackney-coach- 
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men  of  the  foregoing  night  took  their  leave  of  each 
other  at  the  Darkhouse,  to  go  to  bed  before  the 
day  was  too  far  spent.  Chimney-sweepers  passed  by 
us  as  we  made  up  to  the  market,  and  some  raillery 
happened  between  one  of  the  fruit-wenches  and  those 
black  men  about  the  Devil  and  Eve,  with  allusion  to 
their  several  professions.  I  could  not  believe  any 
place  more  entertaining  than  Co  vent-garden ;  where 
I  strolled  from  one  fruit-shop  to  another,  with  crowds 
of  agreeable  young  women  around  me,  who  were 
purchasing  fruit  for  their  respective  families.  It  was 
almost  eight  of  the  clock  before  I  could  leave  that 
variety  of  obj  ects.  I  took  coach  and  followed  a  young 
lady,  who  tripped  into  another  just  before  me,  at 
tended  by  her  maid.  I  saw  immediately  she  was  of 
the  family  of  the  Vainloves.  There  are  a  set  of  these, 
who,  of  all  things,  affect  the  play  of  Blind-man's-buff, 
and  leading  men  into  love  for  they  know  not  whom, 
who  are  fled  they  know  not  where.  This  sort  of 
woman  is  usually  a  jaunty  slattern;  she  hangs  on  her 
clothes,  plays  her  head,  varies  her  posture,  and  changes 
place  incessantly,  and  all  with  an  appearance  of  striv 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  hide  herself,  and  yet  give  you 
to  understand  she  is  in  humour  to  laugh  at  you.  You 
must  have  often  seen  the  coachmen  make  signs  with 
their  ringers,  as  they  drive  by  each  other,  to  intimate 
how  much  they  have  got  that  day.  They  can  carry 
on  that  language  to  give  intelligence  where  they  are 
driving.  In  an  instant  my  coachman  took  the  wink 
to  pursue;  and  the  lady's  driver  gave  the  hint  that 
he  was  going  through  Long-acre  towards  St.  James's; 
while  he  whipped  up  James-street,  we  drove  for  King- 
street,  to  save  the  pass  at  St.  Martin's-lane.  The 
coachmen  took  care  to  meet,  jostle,  and  threaten  each 
other  for  way,  and  be  entangled  at  the  end  of  New- 
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port-street  and  Long-acre.  The  fright,  you  must 
believe,  brought  down  the  lady's  coach-door,  and 
obliged  her,  with  her  mask  off,  to  inquire  into  the 
bustle, — when  she  sees  the  man  she  would  avoid. 
The  tackle  of  the  coach-window  is  so  bad  she  cannot 
draw  it  up  again,  and  she  drives  on  sometimes  wholly 
discovered,  and  sometimes  half -escaped,  according 
to  the  accident  of  carriages  in  her  way.  One  of  these 
ladies  keeps  her  seat  in  a  hackney-coach,  as  well  as 
the  best  rider  does  on  a  managed  horse.  The  laced 
shoe  on  her  left  foot,  with  a  careless  gesture,  just 
appearing  on  the  opposite  cushion,  held  her  both  firm, 
and  in  a  proper  attitude  to  receive  the  next  jolt. 

As  she  was  an  excellent  coach-woman,  many  were 
the  glances  at  each  other  which  we  had  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  by  the  skill  of  our 
drivers ;  till  at  last  my  lady  was  conveniently  lost,  with 
notice  from  her  coachman  to  ours  to  make  off,  and 
he  should  hear  where  she  went.  This  chase  was  now 
at  an  end:  and  the  fellow  who  drove  her  came  to  us, 
and  discovered  that  he  was  ordered  to  come  again  in 
an  hour,  for  that  she  was  a  silk-worm.  I  was  sur 
prised  with  this  phrase,  but  found  it  was  a  cant  among 
the  hackney  fraternity  for  their  best  customers, 
women  who  ramble  twice  or  thrice  a  week  from  shop 
to  shop,  to  turn  over  all  the  goods  in  town  with 
out  buying  anything.  The  silk-worms  are,  it  seems, 
indulged  by  the  tradesmen;  for,  though  they  never 
buy,  they  are  ever  talking  of  new  silks,  laces,  and 
ribbons,  and  serve  the  owners  in  getting  them 
customers,  as  their  common  dunners  do  in  making 
them  pay. 

The  day  of  people  of  fashion  began  now  to  break, 
and  carts  and  hacks  were  mingled  with  equipages 
of  show  and  vanity ;  when  I  resolved  to  walk  it  out  of 
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cheapness;  but  my  unhappy  curiosity  is  such  that  I 
find  it  always  my  interest  to  take  coach;  for  some  odd 
adventure  among  beggars,  ballad-singers,  or  the  like, 
detains  and  throws  me  into  expense.  It  happened  so 
immediately :  for  at  the  corner  of  Warwick-street,  as 
I  was  listening  to  a  new  ballad,  a  ragged  rascal,  a 
beggar  who  knew  me,  came  up  to  me,  and  began  to 
turn  the  eyes  of  the  good  company  upon  me,  by  telling 
me  he  was  extremely  poor,  and  should  die  in  the 
street  for  want  of  drink,  except  I  immediately  would 
have  the  charity  to  give  him  sixpence  to  go  into  the 
next  ale-house  and  save  his  life.  He  urged,  with  a 
melancholy  face,  that  all  his  family  had  died  of  thirst. 
All  the  mob  have  humour,  and  two  or  three  began  to 
take  the  jest;  by  which  Mr.  Sturdy  carried  his  point, 
and  let  me  sneak  off  to  a  coach.  As  I  drove  along,  it 
was  a  pleasing  reflection  to  see  the  world  so  prettily 
checkered  since  I  left  Richmond,  and  the  scene  still 
filling  with  children  of  a  new  hour.  This  satisfaction 
increased  as  I  moved  towards  the  city ;  and  gay  signs, 
well-disposed  streets,  magnificent  public  structures, 
and  wealthy  shops  adorned  with  contented  faces,  made 
the  joy  still  rising  till  we  came  into  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  centre  of  the  world  of  trade,  the  Exchange 
of  London.  As  other  men  in  the  crowds  about  me 
were  pleased  with  their  hopes  and  bargains,  I  found 
my  account  in  observing  them,  in  attention  to  their 
several  interests.  I,  indeed,  looked  upon  myself  as 
the  richest  man  that  walked  the  Exchange  that  day; 
for  my  benevolence  made  me  share  the  gains  of  every 
bargain  that  was  made.  It  was  not  the  least  of  my 
satisfaction  in  my  survey,  to  go  upstairs,  and  pass  the 
shops  of  agreeable  females ;  to  observe  so  many  pretty 
hands  busy  in  the  folding  of  ribbons,  and  the  utmost 
eagerness  of  agreeable  faces  in  the  sale  of  patches, 
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pins,  and  wires,  on  each  side  of  the  counters,  was  an 
amusement  in  which  I  could  longer  have  indulged 
myself,  had  not  the  dear  creatures  called  to  me,  to 
ask  what  I  wanted,  when  I  could  not  answer,  only 
"  To  look  at  you."  I  went  to  one  of  the  windows 
which  opened  to  the  area  below,  where  all  the  several 
voices  lost  their  distinction,  and  rose  up  in  a  confused 
humming ;  which  created  in  me  a  reflection  that  could 
not  come  into  the  mind  of  any  but  of  one  a  little  too 
studious;  for  I  said  to  myself  with  a  kind  of  pun  in 
thought,  "  What  nonsense  is  all  the  hurry  of  this 
world  to  those  who  are  above  it  ?  "  In  these,  or  not 
much  wiser  thoughts,  I  had  like  to  have  lost  my 
place  at  the  chop-house,  where  every  man,  accord 
ing  to  the  natural  bashfulness  or  sullenness  of  our 
nation,  eats  in  a  public  room  a  mess  of  broth,  or  chop 
of  meat,  in  dumb  silence,  as  if  they  had  no  pretence 
to  speak  to  each  other  on  the  foot  of  being  men, 
except  they  were  of  each  other's  acquaintance. 

I  went  afterward  to  Robin's,  and  saw  people,  who 
had  dined  with  me  at  the  five-penny  ordinary  just 
before,  give  bills  for  the  value  of  large  estates;  and 
could  not  but  behold  with  great  pleasure,  property 
lodged  in,  and  transferred  in  a  moment  from,  such  as 
would  never  be  masters  of  half  as  much  as  is  seem 
ingly  in  them,  and  given  from  them,  every  day  they 
live.  But  before  five  in  the  afternoon  I  left  the  city, 
came  to  my  common  scene  of  Covent-garden,  and 
passed  the  evening  at  Will's  in  attending  the  dis 
courses  of  several  sets  of  people,  who  relieved  each 
other  within  my  hearing  on  the  subjects  of  cards, 
dice,  love,  learning,  and  politics.  The  last  subject 
kept  me  till  I  heard  the  streets  in  the  possession  of  the 
bellman,  who  had  now  the  world  to  himself,  and  cried, 
'  Past  two  o'clock.'  This  roused  me  from  my  seat; 
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and  I  went  to  my  lodgings,  kd  by  a  light,  whom  I  put 
into  the  discourse  of  his  private  economy,  and  made 
him  give  me  an  account  of  the  charge,  hazard,  profit, 
and  loss  of  a  family  that  depended  upon  a  link,  with  a 
design  to  end  my  trivial  day  with  the  generosity  of 
sixpence,  instead  of  a  third  part  of  that  sum.  When 
I  came  to  my  chambers,  I  writ  down  these  minutes; 
but  was  at  a  loss  what  instruction  I  should  propose  to 
my  reader  from  the  enumeration  of  so  many  insignifi 
cant  matters  and  occurrences;  and  I  thought  it  of 
great  use,  if  they  could  learn  with  me  to  keep  their 
minds  open  to  gratification,  and  ready  to  receive  it 
from  anything  it  meets  with.  This  one  circumstance 
will  make  every  face  you  see  give  you  the  satisfaction 
you  now  take  in  beholding  that  of  a  friend ;  will  make 
every  object  a  pleasing  one;  will  make  all  the  good 
which  arrives  to  any  man  an  increase  of  happiness  to 
yourself. 
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Day! 

Faster  and  more  fast, 
O'er  night's  brim,  day  boils  at  last; 
Boils,  pure  gold,  o'er  the  cloud-cup's  brim 
Where  spurting  and  supprest  it  lay — 
For  not  a  froth-flake  touched  the  rim 
Of  yonder  gap  in  the  solid  gray 
Of  the  eastern  cloud,  an  hour  away; 
But  forth  one  wavelet,  then  another,  curled, 
Till  the  whole  sunrise,  not  to  be  supprest, 
Rose,  reddened,  and  its  seething  breast 
Flickered  in  bounds,  grew  gold,  then  overflowed  the  world. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 
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LOST  AND  FOUND 

MRS.  MITFORD 

ANYBODY  may  be  lost  in  a  wood.  It  is  well  for  me 
to  have  so  good  an  excuse  for  my  wanderings !  for  I 
am  rather  famous  for  such  misadventures,  and  have 
sometimes  been  accused  by  my  kindest  friends  of 
committing  intentional  blunders,  and  going  astray 
out  of  malice  prepense.  To  be  sure,  when  in  two 
successive  rambles  I  contrived  to  get  mazed  on  Burgh- 
field  Common,  and  bewildered  in  Kibe's  Lane,  those 
exploits  did  seem  to  overpass  the  common  limits  of 
stupidity.  But  in  a  wood,  and  a  strange  wood,  a  new 
place,  a  fresh  country,  untrodden  ground  beneath  the 
feet,  unknown  landmarks  before  the  eyes,  wiser  folks 
than  I  might  require  the  silken  clue  of  Rosamond,  or 
the  bag  of  ashes  given  to  Finette  Cendron  (Anglic^ 
Cinderella)  by  the  good  fairy  her  godmother,  to  help 
them  home  again.  Now,  my  luck  exceeded  even 
hers  of  the  Glass  Slipper,  for  I  found  something  not 
unlike  the  good  fairy  herself,  in  the  pleasant  earthly 
guise  of  an  old  friend.  But  I  may  as  well  begin  my 
story. 

About  two  years  ago  we  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  popular  inhabitants  of 
our  village,  Mrs.  Bond,  the  butter-woman.  She — for 
although  there  was  a  very  honest  and  hard-working 
Farmer  Bond,  who  had  the  honour  to  be  Mrs.  Bond's 
husband,  she  was  so  completely  the  personage  of  the 
family  that  nobody  ever  thought  of  him — she  lived  on 
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a  small  dairy-farm  at  the  other  side  of  the  parish, 
where  she  had  reared  ten  children  in  comfort  and 
respectability,  contriving  in  all  years  and  in  all  seasons 
to  look  and  to  be  flourishing,  happy,  and  contented, 
and  to  drive  her  tilted  cart  twice  a  week  into  B.,  laden 
with  the  richest  butter,  the  freshest  eggs,  and  the 
finest  poultry  of  the  county.  Never  was  market- 
woman  so  reliable  as  Mrs.  Bond,  so  safe  to  deal  with, 
or  so  pleasant  to  look  at.  She  was  a  neat,  comely 
woman  of  five-and-forty,  or  thereabout,  with  dark 
hair,  laughing  eyes,  a  bright  smile,  and  a  brighter 
complexion — red  and  white  like  a  daisy.  People 
used  to  say  how  pretty  she  must  have  been;  but  I 
think  she  was  then  in  the  prime  of  her  good  looks; 
just  as  a  full-blown  damask  rose  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  same  flower  in  the  bud. 

Very  pleasant  she  was  to  look  at,  and  still  pleasanter 
to  talk  to ;  she  was  so  gentle,  so  cheerful,  so  respect 
ful,  and  so  kind.  Everybody  in  the  village  loved 
Mrs.  Bond.  Even  Lizzy  and  May,  the  two  most 
aristocratical  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  most  tena 
cious  of  the  distinctions  of  rank,  would  run  to  meet 
the  butter-cart  as  if  it  were  a  carriage  and  four;  a 
mark  of  preference  which  the  good-humoured  dairy- 
woman  did  not  fail  to  acknowledge  and  confirm  by 
gifts  suited  to  their  respective  tastes — an  occasional 
pitcher  of  butter-milk  to  May,  and  a  stick  with 
cherries  tied  round  it  to  poor  Lizzy. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Bond's  bounty  confined  to  largesses 
of  so  suspicious  a  nature,  as  presents  to  the  pets  of  a 
good  customer.  I  have  never  known  any  human 
being  more  thoroughly  and  universally  generous, 
more  delicate  in  her  little  gifts,  or  with  so  entire  an 
absence  of  design  or  artifice  in  her  attentions.  It  was 
a  prodigality  of  kindness  that  seemed  never  weary  of 
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well-doing.  What  posies  of  pinks  and  sweet-williams, 
backed  by  marjoram  and  rosemary,  she  used  to  carry 
to  the  two  poor  old  ladies  who  lodged  at  the  pastry 
cook's  at  B. !  What  fagots  of  lilac  and  laburnum  she 
would  bring  to  deck  the  poor  widow  Hay's  open 
hearth !  What  baskets  of  water-cresses,  the  brownest, 
the  bitterest,  and  the  crispest  of  the  year,  for  our  fair 
neighbour,  the  nymph  of  the  shoe-shop,  a  delicate 
girl,  who  could  only  be  tempted  in  to  her  breakfast 
by  that  pleasant  herb !  What  pots  of  honey  for  John 
Brown's  cough !  What  gooseberries  and  currants  for 
the  baker's  little  children !  And  as  soon  as  her  great 
vine  ripened,  what  grapes  for  everybody !  No  wonder 
that  when  Mrs.  Bond  left  the  parish  to  occupy  a  larger 
farm  in  a  distant  county,  her  absence  was  felt  as  a 
misfortune  by  the  whole  village;  that  poor  Lizzy  in 
quired  after  her  every  day  for  a  week ;  and  that  May 
watched  for  the  tilted  cart  every  Wednesday  and 
Friday  for  a  month  or  more. 

I  myself  joined  very  heartily  in  the  general  lamen 
tation.  But  time  and  habit  reconcile  us  to  most 
privations,  and  I  must  confess  that,  much  as  I  liked 
her,  I  had  nearly  forgotten  our  good  butterwoman, 
until  an  adventure  which  befell  me  last  week  placed 
me  once  more  in  the  way  of  her  ready  kindness. 

I  was  on  a  visit  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
home,  in  one  of  the  most  retired  parts  of  Oxfordshire. 
Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  situation, 
or  less  accessible ;  shut  in  amongst  woody  hills,  remote 
from  great  towns,  with  deep  chalky  roads,  almost  im 
passable,  and  a  broad  bridgeless  river,  coming,  as  if  to 
intercept  your  steps,  whenever  you  did  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  a  beaten  track.  It  was  exactly  the 
country  and  the  season  in  which  to  wander  about 
all  day  long. 
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One  fair  morning  I  set  out  on  my  accustomed 
ramble.  The  sun  was  intensely  hot ;  the  sky  almost 
cloudless;  I  had  climbed  a  long  abrupt  ascent,  to 
enjoy  the  sight  of  the  magnificent  river,  winding  like 
a  snake  amidst  the  richly-clothed  hills;  the  pretty 
village,  with  its  tapering  spire;  and  the  universal 
freshness  and  brilliancy  of  the  gay  and  smiling 
prospect — too  gay,  perhaps!  I  gazed  till  I  became 
dazzled  with  the  glare  of  the  sunshine,  oppressed  by 
the  very  brightness,  and  turned  into  a  beech- wood  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  to  seek  relief  from  the  over 
powering  radiance.  These  beech-woods  should  rather 
be  called  coppices.  They  are  cut  down  occasionally, 
and  consist  of  long  flexible  stems,  growing  out  of  the 
old  roots.  But  they  are  like  no  other  coppices,  or 
rather  none  other  can  be  compared  with  them.  The 
young  beechen  stems,  perfectly  free  from  underwood, 
go  arching  and  intertwining  overhead,  forming  a 
thousand  mazy  paths,  covered  by  a  natural  trellis; 
the  shining  green  leaves,  just  bursting  from  their 
golden  sheaths,  contrasting  with  the  smooth  silvery 
bark,  shedding  a  cool  green  light  around,  and  casting 
a  thousand  dancing  shadows  on  the  mossy  flowery 
path,  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  to  the  tread,  a  fit  haunt 
for  wood-nymph  or  fairy.  There  is  always  much  of 
interest  in  the  mystery  of  a  wood ;  the  uncertainty 
produced  by  the  confined  boundary;  the  objects 
which  crowd  together  and  prevent  the  eye  from 
penetrating  to  any  distance;  the  strange  flickering 
mixture  of  shadow  and  sunshine,  the  sudden  flight  of 
birds — oh,  it  was  enchanting!  I  wandered  on,  quite 
regardless  of  time  or  distance,  now  admiring  the 
beautiful  wood-sorrel  which  sprang  up  amongst  the 
old  roots — now  plucking  the  fragrant  woodruff — now 
trying  to  count  the  countless  varieties  of  woodland- 
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moss,  till,  at  length,  roused  by  my  foot's  catching  in 
a  rich  trail  of  the  white  veined  ivy,  which  crept, 
wreathing  and  interlaced,  over  the  ground,  I  became 
aware  that  I  was  completely  lost,  had  entirely  for 
saken  all  track,  and  out-travelled  all  landmarks. 
The  wood  was,  I  knew,  extensive,  and  the  ground  so 
tumbled  about,  that  every  hundred  yards  presented 
some  flowery  slope  or  broken  dell,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scenery,  but 
much  diminished  my  chance  of  discovery  or  extrica 
tion. 

In  this  emergency  I  determined  to  proceed  straight 
onward,  trusting  in  this  way  to  reach  at  last  one  side 
of  the  wood,  although  I  could  not  at  all  guess  which; 
and  I  was  greatly  solaced,  after  having  walked  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  find  myself  crossed  by  a  rude 
cart  track ;  and  still  more  delighted,  on  proceeding  a 
short  distance  farther,  to  hear  sounds  of  merriment 
and  business;  none  of  the  softest,  certainly,  but 
which  gave  token  of  rustic  habitation ;  and  to  emerge 
suddenly  from  the  close  wood,  amongst  an  open  grove 
of  huge  old  trees,  oaks,  with  their  brown-plaited 
leaves,  cherries,  covered  with  snowy  garlands,  and 
beeches  almost  as  gigantic  as  those  of  Windsor  Park, 
contrasting,  with  their  enormous  trunks  and  majestic 
spread  of  bough,  the  light  and  flexible  stems  of  the 
coppice  I  had  left. 

I  had  come  out  at  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the 
wood,  and  now  stood  on  a  platform  overlooking  a 
scene  of  extraordinary  beauty.  A  little  to  the  right, 
in  a  very  narrow  valley,  stood  an  old  farmhouse,  with 
pointed  roofs  and  porch  and  pinnacles,  backed  by  a 
splendid  orchard,  which  lay  bathed  in  the  sunshine, 
exhaling  its  fresh  aromatic  fragrance,  all  one  flower; 
just  under  me  was  a  strip  of  rich  meadow  land, 
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through  which  a  stream  ran  sparkling,  and  directly 
opposite  a  ridge  of  hanging  coppices,  surrounding  and 
crowning,  as  it  were,  an  immense  old  chalk-pit,  which, 
overhung  by  bramble,  ivy,  and  a  hundred  pendent 
weeds,  irregular  and  weather-stained,  had  an  air  as 
venerable  and  romantic  as  some  grey  ruin.  Seen  in 
the  gloom  and  stillness  of  evening,  or  by  the  pale 
glimpses  of  the  moon,  it  would  have  required  but 
little  aid  from  the  fancy  to  picture  out  the  broken 
shafts  and  mouldering  arches  of  some  antique  abbey. 
But,  besides  that  daylight  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  such 
illusions,  my  attention  was  imperiously  claimed  by  a 
reality  of  a  very  different  kind.  One  of  the  gayest 
and  noisiest  operations  of  rural  life — sheep-washing 
— was  going  on  in  the  valley  below — 

"  the  turmoil  that  unites 
Clamour  of  boys  with  innocent  despites 
Of  barking  dogs,  and  bleatings  from  strange  fear." 

— WORDSWORTH. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm  seemed  assembled 
in  the  meadow.  I  counted  a  dozen,  at  least,  of  men 
and  boys  of  all  ages,  from  the  stout,  sunburnt,  vigor 
ous  farmer  of  fifty,  who  presided  over  the  operation, 
down  to  the  eight-year-old  urchin,  who,  screaming, 
running,  and  shaking  his  ineffectual  stick  after  an 
eloped  sheep,  served  as  a  sort  of  aide-de-camp  to  the 
sheep-dog.  What  a  glorious  scene  of  confusion  it 
was!  what  shouting!  what  scuffling!  what  glee! 
Four  or  five  young  men,  and  one  amazon  of  a  bare 
footed  girl,  with  her  petticoats  tucked  up  to  her  knees, 
stood  in  the  water  where  it  was  pent  between  two 
hurdles,  ducking,  sousing,  and  holding  down  by  main 
force,  the  poor,  frightened,  struggling  sheep,  who 
kicked,  and  plunged,  and  bleated,  and  butted,  and, 
in  spite  of  their  imputed  innocence,  would  certainly, 
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in  the  ardour  of  self-defence,  have  committed  half  a 
dozen  homicides,  if  their  power  had  equalled  their  in 
clination.  The  rest  of  the  party  were  fully  occupied; 
some  in  conducting  the  purified  sheep,  who  showed  a 
strong  disposition  to  go  the  wrong  way,  back  to  their 
quarters;  others  in  leading  the  uncleansed  part  of  the 
flock  to  their  destined  ablution,  from  which  they  also 
testified  a  very  ardent  and  active  desire  to  escape. 
Dogs,  men,  boys,  and  girls,  were  engaged  in  mar 
shalling  these  double  processions,  the  order  of  which 
was  constantly  interrupted  by  the  outbreaking  of 
some  runaway  sheep,  who  turned  the  march  into  a 
pursuit,  to  the  momentary  increase  of  the  din  which 
seemed  already  to  have  reached  the  highest  possible 
pitch. 

The  only  quiet  persons  in  the  field  were  a  delicate 
child  of  nine  years  old  and  a  blooming  woman  of 
forty-five — a  comely,  blooming  woman,  with  dark 
hair,  bright  eyes,  and  a  complexion  like  a  daisy,  who 
stood  watching  the  sheep-washers  with  the  happiest 
smiles,  and  was  evidently  the  mother  of  half  the  lads 
and  lasses  in  the  melee.  It  would  be,  and  it  was,  no 
other  than  my  friend  Mrs.  Bond,  and  resolving  to 
make  myself  and  my  difficulties  known  to  her,  I 
scrambled  down  no  very  smooth  or  convenient  path, 
and  keeping  a  gate  between  me  and  the  scene  of 
action,  contrived,  after  sundry  efforts,  to  attract  her 
attention. 

Here,  of  course,  my  difficulties  ceased.  But  if  I 
were  to  tell  how  glad  she  was  to  see  her  old  neighbour, 
how  full  of  kind  questions  and  of  hospitable  cares — 
how  she  would  cut  the  great  cake  intended  for  the 
next  day's  sheep-shearing,  would  tap  her  two-year- 
old  currant  wine,  would  gather  a  whole  bush  of  early 
honeysuckles,  and  finally  would  see  me  home  herself, 
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I  being,  as  she  observed,  rather  given  to  losing  my 
way ; — if  I  were  to  tell  all  these  things,  when  should  I 
have  done  ?  I  will  rather  conclude  in  the  words  of  an 
old  French  fairy  tale: — "  Je  crains  deja  d' avoir  abuse 
de  la  patience  du  lecteur.  Je  finis  avant  qu'il  me  dise  de 
finir." 
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VIOLETING 

MRS.  MITFORD 

MARCH  27x11. — It  is  a  dull,  grey  morning,  with  a 
dewy  feeling  in  the  air;  fresh,  but  not  windy;  cool, 
but  not  cold ;  the  very  day  for  a  person  newly  arrived 
from  the  heat,  the  glare,  the  noise,  and  the  fever  of 
London,  to  plunge  into  the  remotest  labyrinths  of  the 
country,  and  regain  the  repose  of  mind,  the  calmness 
of  heart,  which  has  been  lost  in  that  great  Babel.  I 
must  go  violeting — it  is  a  necessity — and  I  must  go 
alone;  the  sound  of  a  voice,  even  my  Lizzy's,  the 
touch  of  Mayflower's  head,  even  the  bounding  of  her 
elastic  foot,  would  disturb  the  serenity  of  feeling 
which  I  am  trying  to  recover.  I  shall  go  quite  alone, 
with  my  little  basket,  twisted  like  a  beehive,  which  I 
love  so  well,  because  she  gave  it  to  me,  and  kept 
sacred  to  violets  and  to  those  whom  I  love;  and  I 
shall  get  out  of  the  highroad  the  moment  I  can.  I 
would  not  meet  any  one  just  now,  even  of  those  whom 
I  best  like  to  meet. 

Ha! — Is  not  that  group — a  gentleman  on  a  blood- 
horse,  a  lady  keeping  pace  with  him  so  gracefully  and 
easily — see  how  prettily  her  veil  waves  in  the  wind 
created  by  her  own  rapid  motion! — and  that  gay, 
gallant  boy,  on  the  gallant  white  Arabian,  curveting 
at  their  side,  but  ready  to  spring  before  them  every 
instant — is  not  that  chivalrous-looking  party  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.,  and  dear  B.?  No!  the  servant  is  in  a 
different  livery.  It  is  some  of  the  ducal  family,  and 
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one  of  their  young  Etonians.  I  may  go  on.  I  shall 
meet  no  one  now;  for  I  have  fairly  left  the  road,  and 
am  crossing  the  lea  by  one  of  those  wandering  paths, 
amidst  the  gorse,  and  the  heath,  and  the  low  broom, 
which  the  sheep  and  lambs  have  made — a  path  turfy, 
elastic,  thymy  and  sweet,  even  at  this  season. 

We  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  an  unenclosed 
parish,  and  may  thank  the  wise  obstinacy  of  two  or 
three  sturdy  farmers,  and  the  lucky  unpopularity  of 
a  ranting  madcap  lord  of  the  manor,  for  preserving 
the  delicious  green  patches,  the  islets  of  wilderness 
amidst  cultivation,  which  form,  perhaps,  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  English  scenery.  The  common  that  I  am 
passing  now — the  lea,  as  it  is  called — is  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  these  favoured  spots.  It  is  a  little 
sheltered  scene,  retiring,  as  it  were,  from  the  village; 
sunk  amidst  higher  lands — hills  would  be  almost  too 
grand  a  word:  edged  on  one  side  by  one  gay  high 
road,  and  intersected  by  another;  and  surrounded 
by  a  most  picturesque  confusion  of  meadows,  cottages, 
farms,  and  orchards;  with  a  great  pond  in  one 
corner,  usually  bright  and  clear,  giving  a  delight 
ful  cheerfulness  and  daylight  to  the  picture.  The 
swallows  haunt  that  pond;  so  do  the  children.  There 
is  a  merry  group  round  it  now;  I  have  seldom  seen  it 
without  one.  Children  love  water;  clear,  bright, 
sparkling  water;  it  excites  and  feeds  their  curiosity; 
it  is  motion  and  life. 

The  path  that  I  am  treading  leads  to  a  less  lively 
spot,  to  that  large,  heavy  building  on  one  side  of  the 
common,  whose  solid  wings,  jutting  out  far  beyond 
the  main  body,  occupy  three  sides  of  a  square,  and 
give  a  cold,  shadowy  look  to  the  court.  On  one  side  is 
a  gloomy  garden,  with  an  old  man  digging  in  it,  laid 
out  in  straight  dark  beds  of  vegetables,  potatoes, 
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cabbages,  onions,  beans;  all  earthy  and  mouldy  as  a 
newly-dug  grave.  Not  a  flower  or  flowering  shrub! 
Not  a  rose-tree  or  currant-bush!  Nothing  but  for 
sober,  melancholy  use.  Oh,  different  from  the  long 
irregular  slips  of  the  cottage-gardens,  with  their  gay 
bunches  of  polyanthuses  and  crocuses,  their  wall 
flowers  sending  sweet  odours  through  the  narrow 
casement,  and  their  gooseberry  trees  bursting  into 
a  brilliancy  of  leaf,  whose  vivid  greenness  has  the 
effect  of  a  blossom  on  the  eye!  Oh,  how  different! 
On  the  other  side  of  this  gloomy  abode  is  a  meadow 
of  that  deep,  intense  emerald  hue,  which  denotes  the 
presence  of  stagnant  water,  surrounded  by  willows 
at  regular  distances,  and  like  the  garden,  separated 
from  the  common  by  a  wide,  moat-like  ditch.  That 
is  the  parish  workhouse.  All  about  it  is  solid,  sub 
stantial,  useful;  but  so  dreary!  so  cold!  so  dark! 
There  are  children  in  the  court,  and  yet  all  is  silent. 
I  always  hurry  past  the  place  as  if  it  were  a  prison. 
Restraint,  sickness,  age,  extreme  poverty,  misery, 
which  I  have  no  power  to  remove  or  alleviate — these 
are  the  ideas,  the  feelings,  which  the  sight  of  those 
walls  excites;  yet,  perhaps,  if  not  certainly,  they 
contain  less  of  that  extreme  desolation  than  the 
morbid  fancy  is  apt  to  paint.  There  will  be  found 
order,  cleanliness,  food,  clothing,  warmth,  refuge  for 
the  homeless,  medicine  and  attendance  for  the  sick, 
rest  and  sufficiency  for  old  age,  and  sympathy — the 
true  and  active  sympathy  which  the  poor  show  to  the 
poor — for  the  unhappy.  There  may  be  worse  places 
than  a  parish  workhouse — and  yet  I  hurry  past  it. 
The  feeling,  the  prejudice,  will  not  be  controlled. 

The  end  of  the  dreary  garden  edges  off  into  a  close 
sheltered  lane,  wandering  and  winding,  like  a  rivulet, 
in  gentle  "  sinuosities  "  (to  use  a  word  once  applied 
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by  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  the  Thames  at  Henley),  amidst 
green  meadows,  all  alive  with  cattle,  sheep,  and 
beautiful  lambs,  in  the  very  spring  and  pride  of  their 
tottering  prettiness;  or  fields  of  arable  land,  more 
lively  still  with  troops  of  stooping  bean-setters,  women 
and  children,  in  all  varieties  of  costume  and  colour; 
and  ploughs  and  harrows,  with  their  whistling  boys 
and  steady  carters,  going  through,  with  a  slow  and 
plodding  industry,  the  main  business  of  this  busy 
season.  What  work  bean-setting  is!  What  a  reverse 
of  the  position  assigned  to  man  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  beasts  of  the  field!  Only  think  of  stooping 
for  six,  eight,  ten  hours  a  day,  drilling  holes  in  the 
earth  with  a  little  stick,  and  then  dropping  in  the 
beans  one  by  one.  They  are  paid  according  to  the 
quantity  they  plant :  and  some  of  the  poor  women 
used  to  be  accused  of  clumping  them — that  is  to  say, 
of  dropping  more  then  one  bean  into  a  hole.  It 
seems  to  me,  considering  the  temptation,  that  not  to 
clump  is  to  be  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  human  virtue. 

Another  turn  in  the  lane,  and  we  come  to  the  old 
house  standing  amongst  the  high  elms — the  old  farm 
house,  which  always,  I  don't  know  why,  carries  back 
my  imagination  to  Shakespeare's  days.  It  is  a  long 
low,  irregular  building,  with  one  room,  at  an  angle 
from  the  house,  covered  with  ivy,  fine  white-veined 
ivy;  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building  projecting 
and  supported  by  oaken  beams,  and  one  of  the  win 
dows  below,  with  its  old  casement  and  long  narrow 
panes,  forming  the  half  of  a  shallow  hexagon.  A 
porch,  with  seats  in  it,  surmounted  by  a  pinnacle, 
pointed  roofs,  and  clustered  chimneys,  complete  the 
picture!  Alas!  it  is  little  else  but  a  picture!  The 
very  walls  are  crumbling  to  decay  under  a  careless 
landlord  and  ruined  tenant. 
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Now  a  few  yards  farther,  and  I  reach  the  bank. 
Ah!  I  smell  them  already — their  exquisite  perfume 
steams  and  lingers  in  this  moist,  heavy  air.  Through 
this  little  gate,  and  along  the  green  south  bank  of  this 
green  wheat-field,  and  they  burst  upon  me,  the  lovely 
violets,  in  tenfold  loveliness.  The  ground  is  covered 
with  them,  white  and  purple,  enamelling  the  short, 
dewy  grass,  looking  but  the  more  vividly  coloured 
under  the  dull,  leaden  sky.  There  they  he  by  hun 
dreds,  by  thousands.  In  former  years  I  have  been 
used  to  watch  them  from  the  tiny  green  bud,  till  one 
or  two  stole  into  bloom.  They  never  came  on  me 
before  in  such  a  sudden  and  luxuriant  glory  of  simple 
beauty — and  I  do  really  owe  one  pure  and  genuine 
pleasure  to  feverish  London!  How  beautifully  they 
are  placed,  too,  on  this  sloping  bank,  with  the  palm 
branches  waving  over  them,  full  of  early  bees,  and 
mixing  their  honeyed  scent  with  the  more  delicate 
violet  odour!  How  transparent  and  smooth  and 
lusty  are  the  branches,  full  of  sap  and  life!  And 
there,  just  by  the  old  mossy  root,  is  a  superb  tuft 
of  primroses,  with  a  yellow  butterfly  hovering  over 
them,  like  a  flower  floating  on  the  air.  What  happi 
ness  to  sit  on  this  tufty  knoll,  and  fill  my  basket 
with  the  blossoms.  What  a  renewal  of  heart  and 
mind! 

To  inhabit  such  a  scene  of  peace  and  sweetness  is 
again  to  be  fearless,  gay,  and  gentle  as  a  child.  Then 
it  is  that  thought  becomes  poetry,  and  feeling  religion. 
Then  it  is  that  we  are  happy  and  good.  Oh,  that  my 
whole  life  could  pass  so,  floating  on  blissful  and 
innocent  sensation,  enjoying  in  peace  and  gratitude 
the  common  blessings  of  Nature,  thankful  above  all 
for  the  simple  habits,  the  healthful  temperament, 
which  render  them  so  dear!  Alas!  who  may  dare 
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expect  a  life  of  such  happiness?  But  I  can  at  least 
snatch  and  prolong  the  fleeting  pleasure,  can  fill  my 
basket  with  pure  flowers,  and  my  heart  with  pure 
thoughts;  can  gladden  my  little  home  with  their 
sweetness;  can  divide  my  treasures  with  one,  a 
dear  one,  who  cannot  seek  them;  can  see  them 
when  I  shut  my  eyes;  and  dream  of  them  when  I  fall 
asleep. 
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THE  POND  IN  WINTER 

H.  D.  THOREAU 

AFTER  a  still  winter  night  I  awoke  with  the  impression 
that  some  question  had  been  put  to  me,  which  I  had 
been  endeavouring  in  vain  to  answer  in  my  sleep,  as 
what — how — when — where  ?  But  there  was  dawning 
Nature,  in  whom  all  creatures  live,  looking  in  at  my 
broad  windows  with  serene  and  satisfied  face,  and  no 
question  on  her  lips.  I  awoke  to  an  answered  ques 
tion,  to  Nature  and  daylight.  The  snow  lying  deep 
on  the  earth  dotted  with  young  pines,  and  the  very 
slope  of  the  hill  on  which  my  house  is  placed  seemed 
to  say,  Forward!  Nature  puts  no  question,  and 
answers  none  which  we  mortals  ask.  She  has  long 
ago  taken  her  resolution.  "  O  Prince,  our  eyes 
contemplate  with  admiration  and  transmit  to  the 
soul  the  wonderful  and  varied  spectacle  of  this  uni 
verse.  The  night  veils  without  doubt  a  part  of  this 
glorious  creation;  but  day  comes  to  reveal  to  us  this 
great  work,  which  extends  from  earth  even  into  the 
plains  of  the  ether." 

Then  to  my  morning  work.  First  I  take  an  axe 
and  pail  and  go  in  search  of  water,  if  that  be  not  a 
dream.  After  a  cold  and  snowy  night  it  needed  a 
divining  rod  to  find  it.  Every  winter  the  liquid  and 
trembling  surface  of  the  pond,  which  was  so  sensitive 
to  every  breath,  and  reflected  every  light  and  shadow, 
becomes  solid  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a 
half,  so  that  it  will  support  the  heaviest  teams,  and 
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perchance  the  snow  covers  it  to  an  equal  depth,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  any  level  field.  Like 
the  marmots  in  the  surrounding  hills,  it  closes  its 
eyelids  and  becomes  dormant  for  three  months  or 
more.  Standing  on  the  snow-covered  plain,  as  if  in 
a  pasture  amid  the  hills,  I  cut  my  way  first  through 
a  foot  of  snow,  and  then  a  foot  of  ice,  and  open  a 
window  under  my  feet,  where,  kneeling  to  drink,  I 
look  down  into  the  quiet  parlour  of  the  fishes,  per 
vaded  by  a  softened  light  as  through  a  window  of 
ground  glass,  with  its  bright  sanded  floor  the  same 
as  in  summer;  there  a  perennial  waveless  serenity 
reigns  as  in  the  amber  twilight  sky,  corresponding  to 
the  cool  and  even  temperament  of  the  inhabitants. 
Heaven  is  under  our  feet  as  well  as  over  our  heads. 

Early  in  the  morning,  while  all  things  are  crisp  with 
frost,  men  come  with  fishing  reels  and  slender  lunch, 
and  let  down  their  fine  lines  through  the  snowy  field 
to  take  pickerel  and  perch;  wild  men,  who  instinc 
tively  follow  other  fashions  and  trust  other  authorities 
than  their  townsmen,  and  by  their  goings  and  comings 
stitch  towns  together  in  parts  where  else  they  would 
be  ripped.  They  sit  and  eat  their  luncheon  in  stout 
fear-naughts  on  the  dry  oak  leaves  on  the  shore,  as 
wise  in  natural  lore  as  the  citizen  is  in  artificial.  They 
never  consulted  with  books,  and  know  and  can  tell 
much  less  than  they  have  done.  The  things  which 
they  practise  are  said  not  yet  to  be  known.  Here  is 
one  fishing  for  pickerel  with  grown  perch  for  bait. 
You  look  into  his  pail  with  wonder  as  into  a  summer 
pond,  as  if  he  kept  summer  locked  up  at  home,  or 
knew  where  she  had  retreated.  How,  pray,  did  he 
get  these  in  mid- winter?  Oh,  he  got  worms  out  of 
rotten  logs  since  the  ground  froze,  and  so  he  caught 
them.  His  life  itself  passes  deeper  in  Nature  than  the 
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studies  of  the  naturalist  penetrate,  himself  a  subject 
for  the  naturalist.  The  latter  raises  the  moss  and 
bark  gently  with  his  knife  in  search  of  insects;  the 
former  lays  open  logs  to  their  core  with  his  axe,  and 
moss  and  bark  fly  far  and  wide.  He  gets  his  living 
by  barking  trees.  Such  a  man  has  some  right  to  fish, 
and  I  love  to  see  Nature  carried  out  in  him.  The 
perch  swallows  the  grub-worm,  the  pickerel  swallows 
the  perch,  and  the  fisherman  swallows  the  pickerel; 
and  so  all  the  chinks  in  the  scale  of  being  are  filled. 

When  I  strolled  around  the  pond  in  misty  weather 
I  was  sometimes  amused  by  the  primitive  mode  which 
some  ruder  fisherman  had  adopted.  He  would  per 
haps  have  placed  alder  branches  over  the  narrow  holes 
in  the  ice,  which  were  four  or  five  rods  apart  and  an 
equal  distance  from  the  shore,  and  having  fastened  the 
end  of  the  line  to  a  stick  to  prevent  its  being  pulled 
through,  have  passed  the  slack  line  over  a  twig  of  the 
alder,  a  foot  or  more  above  the  ice,  and  tied  a  dry  oak 
leaf  to  it,  which,  being  pulled  down,  would  show  when 
he  had  a  bite.  These  adders  loomed  through  the  mist 
at  regular  intervals  as  you  walked  half-way  round  the 
pond. 

Ah,  the  pickerel  of  Walden!  when  I  see  them  lying 
on  the  ice,  or  in  the  well  which  the  fisherman  cuts  in 
the  ice,  making  a  little  hole  to  admit  the  water,  I  am 
always  surprised  by  their  rare  beauty,  as  if  they  were 
fabulous  fishes,  they  are  so  foreign  to  the  streets,  even 
to  the  woods,  foreign  as  Arabia  to  our  Concord  life. 
They  possess  a  quite  dazzling  and  transcendent  beauty 
which  separates  them  by  a  wide  interval  from  the 
cadaverous  cod  and  haddock  whose  fame  is  trumpeted 
in  our  streets.  They  are  not  green  like  the  pines,  nor 
grey  like  the  stones,  nor  blue  like  the  sky ;  but  they 
have,  to  my  eyes,  if  possible,  yet  rarer  colours,  like 
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flowers  and  precious  stones,  as  if  they  were  the  pearls, 
the  animalised  nuclei  or  crystals  of  the  Walden  water. 
They,  of  course,  are  Walden  all  over  and  all  through  ; 
are  themselves  small  Waldens  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
Waldenses.  It  is  surprising  that  they  are  caught 
here, — that  in  this  deep  and  capacious  spring,  far 
beneath  the  rattling  teams  and  chaises  and  tinkling 
sleighs  that  travel  the  Walden  road,  this  great  gold 
and  emerald  fish  swims.  I  never  chanced  to  see  its 
kind  in  any  market;  it  would  be  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes  there.  Easily,  with  a  few  convulsive  quirks, 
they  give  up  their  watery  ghosts,  like  a  mortal  trans 
lated  before  his  time  to  the  thin  air  of  heaven* 

As  I  was  desirous  to  recover  the  long  lost  bottom  of 
Walden  Pond,  I  surveyed  it  carefully,  before  the  ice 
broke  up,  early  in  '46,  with  compass  and  chain  and 
sounding  line.  There  have  been  many  stories  told 
about  the  bottom,  or  rather  no  bottom,  of  this  pond, 
which  certainly  had  no  foundation  for  themselves. 
It  is  remarkable  how  long  men  will  believe  in  the 
bottomlessness  of  a  pond  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  sound  it.  I  have  visited  two  such  Bottomless 
Ponds  in  one  walk  in  this  neighbourhood.  Many 
have  believed  that  Walden  reached  quite  through  to 
the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Some  who  have  lain  flat 
on  the  ice  for  a  long  time,  looking  down  through  the 
illusive  medium,  perchance  with  watery  eyes  into 
the  bargain,  and  driven  to  hasty  conclusions  by  the 
fear  of  catching  cold  in  their  breasts,  have  seen  vast 
holes  "  into  which  a  load  of  hay  might  be  driven," 
if  there  were  anybody  to  drive  it,  the  undoubted 
source  of  the  Styx  and  entrance  to  the  Infernal 
Regions  from  these  parts.  Others  have  gone  down 
from  the  village  with  a  "  fifty-six  "  and  a  waggon  load 
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of  inch  rope,  but  yet  have  failed  to  find  any  bottom; 
for  while  the  "  fifty-six  "  was  resting  by  the  way,  they 
were  paying  out  the  rope  in  the  vain  attempt  to  fathom 
their  truly  immeasurable  capacity  for  marvellousness. 
But  I  can  assure  my  readers  that  Walden  has  a  reason 
ably  tight  bottom  at  a  not  unreasonable,  though  at 
an  unusual  depth.  I  fathomed  it  easily  with  a  cod- 
line  and  a  stone  weighing  about  a  pound  and  a-half, 
and  could  tell  accurately  when  the  stone  left  the  bot 
tom,  by  having  to  pull  so  much  harder  before  the 
water  got  underneath  to  help  me.  The  greatest 
depth  was  exactly  one  hundred  and  two  feet;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  five  feet  which  it  has  risen 
since,  making  one  hundred  and  seven.  This  is  a  re 
markable  depth  for  so  small  an  area;  yet  not  an  inch 
of  it  can  be  spared  by  the  imagination.  What  if  all 
ponds  were  shallow  ?  Would  it  not  react  on  the  minds 
of  men?  I  am  thankful  that  this  pond  was  made 
deep  and  pure  for  a  symbol.  While  men  believe  in 
the  infinite,  some  ponds  will  be  thought  to  be  bottom 
less. 

A  factory  owner,  hearing  what  depth  I  had  found, 
thought  that  it  could  not  be  true,  for,  judging  from 
his  acquaintance  with  dams,  sand  would  not  lie  at  so 
steep  an  angle.  But  the  deepest  ponds  are  not  so 
deep  in  proportion  to  their  area  as  most  suppose,  and, 
if  drained,  would  not  leave  very  remarkable  valleys. 
They  are  not  like  cups  between  the  hills ;  for  this  one, 
which  is  so  unusually  deep  for  its  area,  appears  in  a 
vertical  section  through  its  centre  not  deeper  than  a 
shallow  plate.  Most  ponds,  emptied,  would  leave  a 
meadow  no  more  hollow  than  we  frequently  see. 
William  Gilpin,  who  is  so  admirable  in  all  that  relates 
to  landscapes,  and  usually  so  correct,  standing  at  the 
head  of  Loch  Fyne,  in  Scotland,  which  he  describes 
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as  "  a  bay  of  salt  water,  sixty  or  seventy  fathoms  deep, 
four  miles  in  breadth,"  and  about  fifty  miles  long, 
surrounded  by  mountains,  observes,  "  If  we  could 
have  seen  it  immediately  after  the  diluvian  crash,  or 
whatever  convulsion  of  Nature  occasioned  it,  before 
the  waters  gushed  in,  what  a  horrid  chasm  it  must 
have  appeared! 

"  '  So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad,  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters. '  " 

But  if,  using  the  shortest  diameter  of  Loch  Fyne,  we 
apply  these  proportions  to  Walden,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  appears  already  in  a  vertical  section  only  like  a 
shallow  plate,  it  will  appear  four  times  as  shallow.  So 
much  for  the  increased  horrors  of  the  chasm  of  Loch 
Fyne  when  emptied.  No  doubt  many  a  smiling  valley 
with  its  stretching  corn-fields  occupies  exactly  such  a 
"  horrid  chasm,"  from  which  the  waters  have  receded, 
though  it  requires  the  insight  and  the  far  sight  of  the 
geologist  to  convince  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants  of 
this  fact.  Often  an  inquisitive  eye  may  detect  the 
shores  of  a  primitive  lake  in  the  low  horizon  hills,  and 
no  subsequent  elevation  of  the  plain  have  been 
necessary  to  conceal  their  history.  But  it  is  easiest, 
as  they  who  work  on  the  highways  know,  to  find  the 
hollows  by  the  puddles  after  a  shower.  The  amount 
of  it  is,  the  imagination,  give  it  the  least  license,  dives 
deeper  and  soars  higher  than  Nature  goes.  So, 
probably,  the  depth  of  the  ocean  will  be  found  to  be 
very  inconsiderable  compared  with  its  breadth. 

As  I  sounded  through  the  ice  I  could  determine 
the  shape  of  the  bottom  with  greater  accuracy  than 
is  possible  in  surveying  harbours  which  do  not  freeze 
over,  and  I  was  surprised  at  its  general  regularity. 
In  the  deepest  part  there  are  several  acres  more  level 
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than  almost  any  field  which  is  exposed  to  the  sun, 
wind,  and  plough.  In  one  instance,  on  a  line  ar 
bitrarily  chosen,  the  depth  did  not  vary  more  than 
one  foot  in  thirty  rods;  and  generally,  near  the 
middle,  I  could  calculate  the  variation  of  each  one 
hundred  feet  in  any  direction  beforehand  within 
three  or  four  inches.  Some  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  deep  and  dangerous  holes  even  in  quiet  sandy 
ponds  like  this,  but  the  effect  of  water  under  these 
circumstances  is  to  level  all  inequalities.  The 
regularity  of  the  bottom  and  its  comformity  to  the 
shores  and  the  range  of  the  neighbouring  hills  were 
so  perfect  that  a  distant  promontory  betrayed  itself 
in  the  soundings  quite  across  the  pond,  and  its 
direction  could  be  determined  by  observing  the 
opposite  shore.  Cape  becomes  bar,  and  plain  shoal, 
and  valley  and  gorge  deep  water  and  channel. 

When  I  had  mapped  the  pond  by  the  scale  of  ten 
rods  to  an  inch,  and  put  down  the  soundings,  more 
than  a  hundred  in  all,  I  observed  this  remarkable 
coincidence.  Having  noticed  that  the  number  in 
dicating  the  greatest  depth  was  apparently  in  the 
centre  of  the  map,  I  laid  a  rule  on  the  map  length 
wise,  and  then  breadthwise,  and  found,  to  my  sur 
prise,  that  the  line  of  greatest  length  intersected  the 
line  of  greatest  breadth  exactly  at  the  point  of  the 
greatest  depth,  notwithstanding  that  the  middle  is  so 
nearly  level,  the  outline  of  the  pond  far  from  regular, 
and  the  extreme  length  and  breadth  were  got  by 
measuring  into  the  coves ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  Who 
knows  but  this  hint  would  conduct  to  the  deepest  part 
of  the  ocean  as  well  as  of  a  pond  or  puddle?  Is  not 
this  the  rule  also  for  the  height  of  mountains,  regarded 
as  the  opposite  of  valleys?  We  know  that  a  hill  is 
not  highest  at  its  narrowest  part. 
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Of  five  coves,  three,  or  all  which  had  been  sounded, 
were  observed  to  have  a  bar  quite  across  their  mouths 
and  deeper  water  within,  so  that  the  bay  tended  to  be  an 
expansion  of  water  within  the  land  not  only  horizon 
tally,  but  vertically,  and  to  form  a  basin  or  inde 
pendent  pond,  the  direction  of  the  two  capes  showing 
the  course  of  the  bar.  Every  harbour  on  the  sea- 
coast,  also,  has  its  bar  at  its  entrance.  In  proportion 
as  the  mouth  of  the  cove  was  wider  compared  with 
its  length,  the  water  over  the  bar  was  deeper  compared 
with  that  in  the  basin.  Given,  then,  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  cove,  and  the  character  of  the  sur 
rounding  shore,  and  you  have  almost  elements  enough 
to  make  out  a  formula  for  all  cases. 

In  order  to  see  how  nearly  I  could  guess,  with  this 
experience,  at  the  deepest  point  in  a  pond,  by  observ 
ing  the  outlines  of  its  surface  and  the  character  of  its 
shores  alone,  I  made  a  plan  of  White  Pond,  which 
contains  about  forty-one  acres,  and,  like  this,  has  no 
island  in  it,  nor  any  visible  inlet  or  outlet ;  and  as  the 
line  of  greatest  breadth  fell  very  near  the  line  of 
least  breadth,  where  two  opposite  capes  approached 
each  other  and  two  opposite  bays  receded,  I  ventured 
to  mark  a  point  a  short  distance  from  the  latter  line, 
but  still  on  the  line  of  greatest  length,  as  the  deepest. 
The  deepest  part  was  found  to  be  within  one  hundred 
feet  of  this,  still  farther  in  the  direction  to  which  I  had 
inclined,  and  was  only  one  foot  deeper,  namely,  sixty 
feet.  Of  course  a  stream  running  through,  or  an 
island  in  the  pond,  would  make  the  problem  much 
more  complicated. 

If  we  knew  all  the  laws  of  Nature,  we  should  need 
only  one  fact,  or  the  description  of  one  actual  pheno 
menon,  to  infer  all  the  particular  results  at  that 
point.  Now  we  know  only  a  few  laws,  and  our  result 
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is  vitiated,  not,  of  course,  by  any  confusion  or  irre 
gularity  in  Nature,  but  by  our  ignorance  of  essential 
elements  in  the  calculation.  Our  notions  of  law  and 
harmony  are  commonly  confined  to  those  instances 
which  we  detect;  but  the  harmony  which  results 
from  a  far  greater  number  of  seemingly  conflicting, 
but  really  concurring,  laws,  which  we  have  not  de 
tected,  is  still  more  wonderful.  The  particular  laws 
are  as  our  points  of  view,  as,  to  the  traveller,  a  moun 
tain  outline  varies  with  every  step,  and  it  has  an 
infinite  number  of  profiles,  though  absolutely  but  one 
form.  Even  when  cleft  or  bored  through  it  is  not 
comprehended  in  its  entireness. 

What  I  have  observed  of  the  pond  is  no  less  true  in 
ethics.  It  is  the  law  of  average.  Such  a  rule  of  the 
two  diameters  not  only  guides  us  toward  the  sun  in 
the  system  and  the  heart  in  man,  but  draw  lines 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  aggregate  of 
a  man's  particular  daily  behaviours  and  waves  of  life 
into  his  coves  and  inlets,  and  where  they  intersect 
will  be  the  height  or  depth  of  his  character.  Perhaps 
we  need  only  to  know  how  his  shores  trend  and  his 
adjacent  country  or  circumstances,  to  infer  his  depth 
and  concealed  bottom.  If  he  is  surrounded  by  moun 
tainous  circumstances,  an  Achillean  shore,  whose 
peaks  overshadow  and  are  reflected  in  his  bosom,  they 
suggest  a  corresponding  depth  in  him.  But  a  low 
and  smooth  shore  proves  him  shallow  on  that  side. 
In  our  bodies,  a  bold  projecting  brow  falls  off  to  and 
indicates  a  corresponding  depth  of  thought.  Also 
there  is  a  bar  across  the  entrance  of  our  every  cove, 
or  particular  inclination;  each  is  our  harbour  for  a 
season,  in  which  we  are  detained  and  partially  land 
locked.  These  inclinations  are  not  whimsical  usually, 
but  their  form,  size,  and  direction  are  determined  by 
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the  promontories  of  the  shore,  the  ancient  axis  of 
elevation.  When  this  bar  is  gradually  increased  by 
storms,  tides,  or  currents,  or  there  is  a  subsidence  of 
the  waters,  so  that  it  reaches  to  the  surface,  that 
which  was  at  first  but  an  inclination  in  the  shore  in 
which  a  thought  was  harboured  becomes  an  individual 
lake,  cut  off  from  the  ocean,  wherein  the  thought 
secures  its  own  conditions,  changes,  perhaps,  from 
salt  to  fresh,  becomes  a  sweet  sea,  dead  sea,  or  a 
marsh.  At  the  advent  of  each  individual  into  this 
life,  may  we  not  suppose  that  such  a  bar  has  risen  to 
the  surface  somewhere  ?  It  is  true,  we  are  such  poor 
navigators  that  our  thoughts,  for  the  most  part, 
stand  off  and  on  upon  a  harbourless  coast,  are  con 
versant  only  with  the  bights  of  the  bays  of  poesy,  or 
steer  for  the  public  ports  of  entry,  and  go  into  the 
dry  docks  of  science,  where  they  merely  refit  for  this 
world,  and  no  natural  currents  concur  to  individualise 
them. 

As  for  the  inlet  or  outlet  of  Walden,  I  have  not 
discovered  any  but  rain  and  snow  and  evaporation, 
though  perhaps,  with  a  thermometer  and  a  line,  such 
places  may  be  found,  for  where  water  flows  into  the 
pond  it  will  probably  be  coldest  in  summer  and 
warmest  in  winter.  When  the  icemen  were  at  work 
here  in  '46-7,  the  cakes  sent  to  the  shore  were  one 
day  rejected  by  those  who  were  stacking  them  up 
there,  not  being  thick  enough  to  lie  side  by  side  with 
the  rest ;  and  the  cutters  thus  discovered  that  the  ice 
over  a  small  space  was  two  or  three  inches  thinner 
than  elsewhere,  which  made  them  think  that  there 
was  an  inlet  there.  They  also  showed  me  in  another 
place  what  they  thought  was  a  "  leach  hole,"  through 
which  the  pond  leaked  out  under  a  hill  into  a  neigh 
bouring  meadow,  pushing  me  out  on  a  cake  of  ice  to 
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see  it.  It  was  a  small  cavity  under  ten  feet  of  water; 
but  I  think  that  I  can  warrant  the  pond  not  to  need 
soldering  till  they  find  a  worse  leak  than  that.  One 
has  suggested  that  if  such  a  "  leach  hole  "  should  be 
found,  its  connection  with  the  meadow  might  be 
proved  by  conveying  some  coloured  powder  or  sawdust 
to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  then  putting  a  strainer 
over  the  spring  in  the  meadow,  which  would  catch 
some  of  the  particles  carried  through  by  the  current. 
While  I  was  surveying,  the  ice,  which  was  sixteen 
inches  thick,  undulated  under  a  slight  wind  like 
water.  It  is  well  known  that  a  level  cannot  be  used 
on  ice.  At  one  rod  from  the  shore  its  greatest  fluc 
tuation,  when  observed  by  means  of  a  level  on  land 
directed  toward  a  graduated  staff  on  the  ice,  was 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  though  the  ice  appeared 
firmly  attached  to  the  shore.  It  was  probably  greater 
in  the  middle.  Who  knows  but  if  our  instruments 
were  delicate  enough  we  might  detect  an  undulation 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth?  When  two  legs  of  my 
level  were  on  the  shore  and  the  third  on  the  ice,  and 
the  sights  were  directed  over  the  latter,  a  rise  or  fall 
of  the  ice  of  an  almost  infinitesimal  amount  made  a 
difference  of  several  feet  on  a  tree  across  the  pond. 
When  I  began  to  cut  holes  for  sounding,  there  were 
three  or  four  inches  of  water  on  the  ice  under  a  deep 
snow  which  had  sunk  it  thus  far;  but  the  water 
began  immediately  to  run  into  these  holes,  and  con 
tinued  to  run  for  two  days  in  deep  streams,  which 
wore  away  the  ice  on  every  side,  and  contributed 
essentially,  if  not  mainly,  to  dry  the  surface  of  the 
pond;  for,  as  the  water  ran  in,  it  raised  and  floated 
the  ice.  This  was  somewhat  like  cutting  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  a  ship  to  let  the  water  out.  When  such 
holes  freeze,  and  a  rain  succeeds,  and  finally  a  new 
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freezing  forms  a  fresh  smooth  ice  over  all,  it  is  beauti 
fully  mottled  internally  by  dark  figures,  shaped  some 
what  like  a  spider's  web,  what  you  may  call  ice 
rosettes,  produced  by  the  channels  worn  by  the 
water  flowing  from  all  sides  to  a  centre.  Sometimes, 
also,  when  the  ice  was  covered  with  shallow  puddles, 
I  saw  a  double  shadow  of  myself,  one  standing  on  the 
head  of  the  other — one  on  the  ice,  the  other  on  the 
trees  or  hill-side. 

While  yet  it  is  cold  January,  and  snow  and  ice  are 
thick  and  solid,  the  prudent  landlord  comes  from  the 
village  to  get  ice  to  cool  his  summer  drink;  impres 
sively,  even  pathetically  wise,  to  foresee  the  heat  and 
thirst  of  July  now  in  January, — wearing  a  thick  coat 
and  mittens!  when  so  many  things  are  not  provided 
for.  It  may  be  that  he  lays  up  no  treasures  in  this 
world  which  will  cool  his  summer  drink  in  the  next. 
He  cuts  and  saws  the  solid  pond,  unroofs  the  house 
of  fishes,  and  carts  off  their  very  element  and  air, 
held  fast  by  chains  and  stakes  like  corded  wood 
through  the  favouring  winter  air,  to  wintry  cellars,  to 
underlie  the  summer  there.  It  looks  like  solidified 
azure,  as,  far  off,  it  is  drawn  through  the  streets. 
These  ice-cutters  are  a  merry  race,  full  of  jest  and 
sport,  and  when  I  went  among  them  they  were  wont 
to  invite  me  to  saw  pit-fashion  with  them,  I  standing 
underneath. 

In  the  winter  of  '46-7  there  came  a  hundred  men  of 
Hyperborean  extraction  swoop  down  on  to  our  pond 
one  morning,  with  many  car-loads  of  ungainly-look 
ing  farming  tools,  sleds,  ploughs,  drill-barrows,  turf- 
knives,  spades,  saws,  rakes,  and  each  man  was  armed 
with  a  double-pointed  pike-staff,  such  as  is  not 
described  in  the  "  New-England  Farmer "  or  the 
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"  Cultivator."  I  did  not  know  whether  they  had 
come  to  sow  a  crop  of  winter  rye,  or  some  other  kind 
of  grain  recently  introduced  from  Iceland.  As  I  saw 
no  manure,  I  judged  that  they  meant  to  skim  the 
land,  as  I  had  done,  thinking  the  soil  was  deep  and 
had  lain  fallow  long  enough.  They  said  that  a  gentle 
man  farmer,  who  was  behind  the  scenes,  wanted  to 
double  his  money,  which,  as  I  understood,  amounted 
to  half  a  million  already;  but  in  order  to  cover  each 
one  of  his  dollars  with  another,  he  took  off  the  only 
coat,  ay,  the  skin  itself,  of  Walden  Pond  in  the  midst 
of  a  hard  winter.  They  went  to  work  at  once,  plough 
ing,  harrowing,  rolling,  furrowing,  in  admirable 
order,  as  if  they  were  bent  on  making  this  a  model 
farm ;  but  when  I  was  looking  sharp  to  see  what  kind 
of  seed  they  dropped  into  the  furrow,  a  gang  of 
fellows  by  my  side  suddenly  began  to  hook  up  the 
virgin  mould  itself,  with  a  peculiar  jerk,  clean  down 
to  the  sand,  or  rather  the  water, — for  it  was  a  very 
springy  soil, — indeed  all  the  terra  firma  there  was, — 
and  haul  it  away  on  sleds,  and  then  I  guessed  that 
they  must  be  cutting  peat  in  a  bog.  So  they  came 
and  went  every  day,  with  a  peculiar  shriek  from  the 
locomotive,  from  and  to  some  point  of  the  polar 
regions,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  like  a  flock  of  arctic  snow 
birds.  But  sometimes  Squaw  Walden  had  her 
revenge,  and  a  hired  man,  walking  behind  his  team, 
slipped  through  a  crack  in  the  ground  down  toward 
Tartarus,  and  he  who  was  so  brave  before  suddenly 
became  but  the  ninth  part  of  a  man,  almost  gave  up 
his  animal  heat,  and  was  glad  to  take  refuge  in  my 
house,  and  acknowledge  that  there  was  some  virtue 
in  a  stove;  or  sometimes  the  frozen  soil  took  a  piece 
of  steel  out  of  a  ploughshare,  or  a  plough  got  set  in 
the  furrow  and  had  to  be  cut  out. 
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To  speak  literally,  a  hundred  Irishmen,  with  Yankee 
overseers,  came  from  Cambridge  every  day  to  get  out 
the  ice.  They  divided  it  into  cakes  by  methods  too 
well  known  to  require  description,  and  these,  being 
sledded  to  the  shore,  were  rapidly  hauled  off  on  to 
an  ice  platform,  and  raised  by  grappling  irons  and 
block  and  tackle,  worked  by  horses,  on  to  a  stack, 
as  surely  as  so  many  barrels  of  flour,  and  there  placed 
evenly  side  by  side,  and  row  upon  row,  as  if  they 
formed  the  solid  base  of  an  obelisk  designed  to  pierce 
the  clouds.  They  told  me  that  in  a  good  day  they 
could  get  out  a  thousand  tons,  which  was  the  yield 
of  about  one  acre.  Deep  ruts  and  "  cradle  holes  " 
were  worn  in  the  ice,  as  on  terra  firma,  by  the  passage 
of  the  sleds  over  the  same  track,  and  the  horses  in 
variably  ate  their  oats  out  of  cakes  of  ice  hollowed  out 
like  buckets. 

They  stacked  up  the  cakes  thus  in  the  open 
air  in  a  pile  thirty-five  feet  high  on  one  side  and 
six  or  seven  rods  square,  putting  hay  between  the 
outside  layers  to  exclude  the  air;  for  when  the  wind, 
though  never  so  cold,  finds  a  passage  through,  it  will 
wear  large  cavities,  leaving  slight  supports  or  studs 
only  here  and  there,  and  finally  topple  it  down.  At 
first  it  looked  like  a  vast  blue  fort  or  Valhalla;  but 
when  they  began  to  tuck  the  coarse  meadow  hay  into 
the  crevices,  and  this  became  covered  with  rime  and 
icicles,  it  looked  like  a  venerable  moss-grown  and 
hoary  ruin,  built  of  azure-tinted  marble,  the  abode  of 
Winter,  that  old  man  we  see  in  the  almanac — his 
shanty,  as  if  he  had  a  design  to  estivate  with  us. 
They  calculated  that  not  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  this 
would  reach  its  destination,  and  that  two  or  three  per 
cent,  would  be  wasted  in  the  cars.  However,  a  still 
greater  part  of  this  heap  had  a  different  destiny  from 
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what  was  intended;  for,  either  because  the  ice  was 
found  not  to  keep  so  well  as  was  expected,  containing 
more  air  than  usual,  or  for  some  other  reason,  it  never 
got  to  market.  This  heap,  made  in  the  winter  of  '46-7 
and  estimated  to  contain  ten  thousand  tons,  was 
finally  covered  with  hay  and  boards;  and  though  it 
was  unroofed  the  following  July,  and  a  part  of  it 
carried  off,  the  rest  remaining  exposed  to  the  sun,  it 
stood  over  that  summer  and  the  next  winter,  and  was 
not  quite  melted  till  September  1848.  Thus  the  pond 
recovered  the  greater  part. 

Like  the  water,  the  Walden  ice,  seen  near  at  hand, 
has  a  green  tint,  but  at  a  distance  is  beautifully  blue, 
and  you  can  easily  tell  it  from  the  white  ice  of  the 
river  or  the  merely  greenish  ice  of  some  ponds,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Sometimes  one  of  those  great 
cakes  slips  from  the  ice-man's  sled  into  the  village 
street,  and  lies  there  for  a  week  like  a  great  emerald, 
an  object  of  interest  to  all  passers.  I  have  noticed 
that  a  portion  of  Walden  which  in  the  state  of  water 
was  green,  will  often,  when  frozen,  appear  from  the 
same  point  of  view  blue.  So  the  hollows  about  this 
pond  will,  sometimes,  in  the  winter,  be  filled  with  a 
greenish  water  somewhat  like  its  own,  but  the  next 
day  will  have  frozen  blue.  Perhaps  the  blue  colour 
of  water  and  ice  is  due  to  the  light  and  air  they  con 
tain,  and  the  most  transparent  is  the  bluest.  Ice  is 
an  interesting  subject  for  contemplation.  They  told 
me  that  they  had  some  in  the  ice-houses  at  Fresh 
Pond  five  years  old  which  was  as  good  as  ever.  Why 
is  it  that  a  bucket  of  water  soon  becomes  putrid,  but 
frozen  remains  sweet  for  ever?  It  is  commonly  said 
that  this  is  the  difference  between  the  affections  and 
the  intellect. 

Thus  for  sixteen  days  I  saw  from  my  window  a 
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hundred  men  at  work  like  busy  husbandmen,  with 
teams  and  horses  and  apparently  all  the  implements 
of  farming,  such  a  picture  as  we  see  on  the  first  page  of 
the  almanac;  and  as  often  as  I  looked  out  I  was 
reminded  of  the  fable  of  the  lark  and  the  reapers,  or 
the  parable  of  the  sower,  and  the  like ;  and  now  they 
are  all  gone;  and  in  thirty  days  more,  probably,  I 
shall  look  from  the  same  window  on  the  pure  sea- 
green  Walden  water  there,  reflecting  the  clouds  and 
the  trees,  and  sending  up  its  evaporations  in  solitude, 
and  no  traces  will  appear  that  a  man  has  ever  stood 
there.  Perhaps  I  shall  hear  a  solitary  loon  laugh  as  he 
dives  and  plumes  himself,  or  shall  see  a  lonely  fisher 
in  his  boat,  like  a  floating  leaf,  beholding  his  form 
reflected  in  the  waves,  where  lately  a  hundred  men 
securely  laboured. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  sweltering  inhabitants 
of  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  of  Madras  and 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  drink  at  my  well.  In  the 
morning  I  bathe  my  intellect  in  the  stupendous  and 
cosmogonal  philosophy  of  the  Bhagvat  Geeta,  since 
whose  composition  years  of  the  gods  have  elapsed, 
and  in  comparison  with  which  our  modern  world  and 
its  literature  seem  puny  and  trivial;  and  I  doubt  if 
that  philosophy  is  not  to  be  referred  to  a  previous 
state  of  existence,  so  remote  is  its  sublimity  from  our 
conceptions. 

I  lay  down  the  book  and  go  to  my  well  for 
water,  and  lo!  there  I  meet  the  servant  of  the 
Brahmin,  priest  of  Brahma  and  Vishnu  and  Indra, 
who  still  sits  in  his  temple  on  the  Ganges  reading  the 
Vedas,  or  dwells  at  the  root  of  a  tree  with  his  crust 
and  water- jug.  I  meet  his  servant  come  to  draw 
water  for  his  master,  and  our  buckets,  as  it  were,  grate 
together  in  the  same  well.  The  pure  Walden  water  is 
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mingled  with  the  sacred  water  of  the  Ganges.  With 
favouring  winds  it  is  wafted  past  the  site  of  the 
fabulous  islands  of  Atlantis  and  the  Hesperides, 
makes  the  periplus  of  Hanno,  and,  floating  by  Ter- 
nate  and  Tidore,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
melts  in  the  tropic  gales  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  is 
landed  in  ports  of  which  Alexander  only  heard  the 
names. 


THE  WORLD'S  WANDERERS 


Tell  me,  thou  Star,  whose  wings  of  light 
Speed  thee  in  thy  fiery  flight, 
In  what  cavern  of  the  night 
Will  thy  pinions  close  now  ? 


Tell  me,  Moon,  thou  pale  and  gray 
Pilgrim  of  Heaven's  homeless  way, 
In  what  depth  of  night  or  day 
Seekest  thou  repose  now? 

in 

Weary  Wind,  who  wanderest 
Like  the  world's  rejected  guest, 
Hast  thou  still  some  secret  nest 
On  the  tree  or  billow  ? 

SHELLEY. 
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ALAN  SULLIVAN 

THE  timber  fails  just  beyond  the  59th  parallel.  First 
the  delicate  white  birch  dwindles,  then  the  smooth 
bark  poplar  before  his  rougher  brother,  then  the 
spruce  vanishes,  till,  beside  the  river  beds  that  tem 
pestuous  waters  have  cut  deep  below  the  plains,  there 
is  only  a  fringe  of  tamarack  and  willow  and  dwarf 
pine. 

Spring  moves  at  first  gently  across  these  solitudes. 
There  is  a  strange  period  in  April,  when  the  stark 
rigour  of  winter  is  alleviated  by  soft  hollows  in  the 
north  winds.  There  are  pauses  and  cessations, 
intermittent  and  slowly  more  constant,  and  then  the 
winds  swing  suddenly  from  east  and  south.  In 
stantly  there  is  a  divine  change.  On  sunward  slopes 
the  snow  is  sucked  up  into  these  gentle  airs,  and  May 
floats  up  from  warmer  latitudes  across  leagues  of  wild 
heather  and  caribou  moss. 

Then  the  sturdy  growths  spring  into  life.  The 
anemone  spreads  in  great  stunted  patches  of  lilac 
bloom.  The  snow  forget-me-not  thrusts  through 
the  shreds  of  winter's  disappearing  blanket,  white 
as  that  winter  itself,  and  wild  croci  flaunt  yellow 
blossoms  streaked  with  fiery  red.  On  low  land 
the  tulip  is  star  scattered  in  deep  moss,  red  also 
like  fire,  and  the  dwarf  saskatoons  prepare  for  their 
profusion  of  hardy  pears. 

But  ere  the  blossoms  come  the  population  of  the 
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barren  lands  grows  with  the  lengthening  days.  First 
the  eagles  in  royal  austerity,  beating  north  to  breed 
on  the  islands  of  the  Arctic.  Then  dancing  clouds 
of  grey-white  snow-birds,  vociferous  rooks  and  swift 
wedges  of  great  Canada  geese,  flanked  with  drifting 
flocks  of  ducks.  All  these  are  hardy  birds,  equipped 
for  the  broken  weather  that  yet  must  come.  In  the 
weeks  that  follow  there  is  a  quick  procession,  a 
general  immigration  of  smaller  geese  and  ducks,  of 
cranes,  woodpeckers  and  plover,  and  last  of  all  the 
swans,  incredibly  high  and  marvellously  swift, 
whipping  the  air  with  huge  wings,  whose  tip  feathers 
are  worn  and  broken  in  the  long  passage  from  Florida 
and  the  Caribbean,  and  the  remoteness  of  South 
America. 

On  land  there  is  movement  and  life.  Vast  herds 
of  caribou  does  ripple  steadily  north  to  bear  their 
young,  secure  because  nature  has  robbed  their  hooves 
of  scent,  and  the  grey  wolves,  the  enemies  of  their 
race,  cannot  thereby  track  them.  Along  the  steep 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  she-bear  issues  lean  and 
ravenous,  with  the  young  she  has  borne  and  nourished 
behind  a  snow  bank,  while  she  fasted  the  winter  long. 
The  salt  shores  are  fringed  with  her  hungry  sisters, 
with  tall  coast  wolves,  and  white  and  red  foxes,  all 
seeking  the  dead  things  from  the  sea.  Musk  oxen 
leave  the  fringe  of  timber  and  graze  suspiciously, 
snuffing  flies  and  mosquitoes  and  wasps  into  their 
red  throats,  of  which  many  shall  sicken  and  die. 

Now  comes  July  and  August  when  the  earth  is 
bright  with  roses  and  fruit.  The  yellow  moonberry 
swells  from  the  centre  of  its  four-leaved  white  flower. 
The  eyeberry  runs  riot.  Crowberries  shine  like  black 
pearls  amid  their  star-shaped  foliage.  The  blue 
berry  is  everywhere,  with  low,  flat  bushes  and  clusters 
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of  oval  sweetness.  The  cranberry  climbs  on  the 
rocks  and  sands.  The  snakeberry  nods  in  single 
perfection,  poisonous  on  its  slender  stem,  and  kini- 
kinic,  the  weedberry,  waits  till  some  wandering  red- 
man  shall  pluck  and  dry  it  for  the  redman's  tobacco. 

The  plains  are  carpeted  with  the  profuse  blossom 
of  the  wild  tea,  whose  velvety-pointed  leaf  brings 
comfort  by  many  a  camp  fire.  Next  the  soil,  the 
coarse,  green  moss  thrusts  out  its  plum-coloured 
bloom  or  spreads  viewless  beneath  grey  tufts  that  live 
upon  its  surface.  On  the  rocks,  splintered  by  the  ice, 
black  lichens  stick,  thick  and  cuplike,  ere  they  whiten 
and  die. 

And  all  this  time  the  days  are  getting  longer  and 
the  air  milder,  and  the  stiff  earth  turns  to  slacken  her 
rigid  joints  and  yield  the  wonderful  life  that  lives  but 
for  weeks.  Now,  too,  may  be  seen  the  operations  of 
those  vital  laws  and  customs  that  rule  the  wild.  The 
bulls  of  the  musk  oxen  patrol  their  herds  in  a  shaggy 
and  truculent  circle,  outside  of  which  their  outlaws, 
outlaws  by  age  or  ill  temper,  are  pulled  down  by  their 
ancient  enemies.  Across  the  flat  country  a  swan's 
nest  marks  bay  and  point.  Here  the  mother  bird 
hatches  her  young,  while  the  husband  hies  to  the 
congregation  of  males,  meeting  daily  where  the  food 
is  good.  The  conclave  is  that  of  a  club,  severely 
masculine,  and  the  lords  of  many  nests  commune 
noisily  together.  To  the  club  also,  may  come  the 
mother,  should  her  mate  be  killed,  to  choose  another 
spouse ;  but  only  for  this  intimate  and  selective  pur 
pose  is  her  approach  permitted.  Coastwise,  range 
packs  of  white  foxes,  defenceless  singly,  but  invincible 
together,  and  the  grey  wolves  hunt  the  polar  bear, 
surrounding  him  with  a  ring  of  snapping  jaws,  when 
the  salt  mud  sinks  under  his  feet  at  low  tide. 
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Then  as  the  year  fattens,  comes  the  physical  change, 
and  fur  and  feather,  worn,  matted  and  broken,  are 
put  away  for  the  new  covering  that  grows  before  the 
autumn  closes.  The  swans  cluster  in  solitary  places 
to  moult,  places  where  there  are  periwinkles  and  clams 
and  crabs  and  berries  for  the  taking.  The  caribou 
move  slowly  with  patches  of  new  hair  spreading  on 
their  multi-coloured  flanks.  Everywhere  there  is  an 
easing  and  slackening  of  the  eternal  war.  Carcajou, 
the  wolverine,  is  too  lazy  to  steal,  and  eats  dead  fish, 
and  the  white  bears  drowse  in  the  languid  heat. 

In  September  there  is  a  quickening  of  wild  blood. 
From  lonely  places  the  fat  moulting  birds  begin  to 
waddle  toward  the  coast.  There  is  a  touch  of  frost 
at  night,  and  all  plants  and  fruits  fling  themselves  out 
with  ultimate  and  prodigal  profusion.  In  the  north 
the  caribou  does  turn  with  their  young  and  begin  to 
trot  south  with  the  sound  of  a  multitude  of  clicking 
hoofs  and  horns,  for  they  do  not  shed  their  antlers 
like  the  bucks.  Then  also  small  tribes  that  neither 
hibernate  nor  eat  moss,  the  rats  and  beaver  and 
squirrels,  replenish  their  stores. 

Gradually  the  salt  water  edges  become  peopled 
with  travellers  preparing  for  that  most  wonderful 
journey  in  the  world.  Mallard,  widgeon,  teal,  plover, 
geese,  swans,  all  the  broad  and  narrow  billed  brother 
hood  assembles.  Night  and  day  the  tumult  of  them 
ascends.  There  is  eating  of  sand  for  digestion,  and 
digging  of  shellfish  to  harden  muscles  softened  by  the 
sweet  things  of  the  plains;  for  it  is  common  know 
ledge  that  there  will  be  no  more  sea  food  till  they 
sight  the  swamps  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  air  is 
black  with  trial  flights  of  young  birds  trying  the 
strength  of  young  pinions,  coming  back  to  earth  with 
calls  and  whistles  and  quacking  and  trumpeting. 
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Old  birds,  strong  of  wing  and  weatherwise,  mount  to 
invisible  spaces  looking  for  that  whisper  of  the  north 
they  all  await,  till  as  the  autumn  days  of  Indian 
summer  pass,  the  colonies  grow  strong  and  clean  and 
confident. 

And  then,  of  a  sudden,  there  is  stillness  in  the  air 
and  a  grey  sky,  and  with  a  few  white  flakes  the  word 
of  the  mysterious  north  has  come.  A  crisping  of  the 
shallow  pools  and  the  ducks  climb  circling  into  a 
slender  wedge,  with  the  wisest  and  strongest  at  the 
point  of  it.  In  two  hours  the  shores  are  desolate  of 
ducks,  for  they  have  far  to  travel  and  must  start  be 
times.  And  so  the  marvellous  procession  marshals 
its  appointed  order  with  the  wisdom  that  lies  behind 
the  flat  skulls  and  beady  eyes  of  winged  things.  As 
they  come  they  go.  The  weaker  ones  first  who  must 
stay  and  rest  often  by  the  way  and  brave  innumerable 
dangers  in  their  short  journeys,  till  only  are  left  the 
swans,  whose  single  flight  can  be  a  thousand  miles, 
who  seek  the  high  altitudes  where  the  air  is  thin. 
Then,  when  the  swans  have  gone,  the  royal  eagles 
throb  down  from  the  Arctic  in  lonely  passage  along 
deserted  leagues,  and  when  the  eagles  have  sped  there 
is  silence  on  the  coasts. 

Little  by  little  the  ice  forms.  Lakes  narrow. 
Headland  joins  to  headland.  The  male  white  bears 
follow  out,  fishing  for  seals  and  walrus.  Wood 
buffalo  and  musk  oxen  seek  shelter  in  the  land  of 
little  sticks,  and  only  the  coast  caribou  and  bigger 
wolves  brave  the  open.  The  barren  ground  bear 
hides  himself  in  warmth  and  sleep  and  carcajou  finds 
a  deserted  foxhole. 

Then  comes  the  snow,  light,  impalpable  and  fine 
like  star  dust,  and  behind  it  the  first  breathing  of  that 
north  wind  that  searches  the  plain  for  months.  The 
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land  tightens,  shrinks  and  hardens.  Its  rugged 
ridges  are  smoothed  out  in  soft  curves  that  swim  into 
each  other.  Day  is  obliterated  in  the  half  light  of  a 
sun  that  seems  a  stranger  in  these  regions  of  death, 
till  with  relentless  force  and  swiftness  rises  the  steady 
drone  of  the  wind.  Winter  has  come  to  the  barren 
lands. 


H. 
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